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TO MY DAUGHTER 


SMargaret 
COMPANION IN THIS AND IN ALL 


MY OTHER JOURNEYINGS 


FREEPACE 


Durine a long, leisurely, delightful cruise in 
the summer of 1905 through the fjords of Nor- 
way, from Bergen to the North Cape, then on 
to Spitzbergen, the marvellous scenery held 
full possession of me, as is naturally the case 
with every wanderer into that wonderful region. 
However carefully prepared by study one may 
be for the journey, nature’s surprises concealed 
here cannot properly be disclosed except by 
actual survey. 

But the marvels revealed under the spell of 
the Midnight Sun, through a cruise made almost 
wholly in superb weather under kindly skies, 
became after all a source of interest to be 
divided with another kind of study. This was 
connected with the people living in the midst 
of these wonderful fastnesses of nature, only to 
be seen at their best in their own setting. This 
study was fascinating, yielding a rich harvest. 

Too much in approval cannot be said of these 
people. It was a constant delight to find un- 
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folding before one’s eyes the best qualities of 
human nature that a student of his kind fondly 
looks for wherever he goes. Truth, honor, 
honesty, —all the rugged and simple virtues 
that ought to control a man,—here were the 
daily accompaniments of the Norwegian life, 
regardless of the fear or favor of onlookers. 
Truly, the sight was pleasant, and gave a special 
zest to the journey. 

I was rejoiced that I cruised here during that 
period when Norway was in the throes of a 
final decision as to the political fate of the 
country. I could enter into sympathy with her 
people as at no other time, and understand her 
better. 

And the children—TI could not withstand 
them! And in Brita, wholly (as is every other 
Norwegian character set forth on these pages) 
a creature of my imagination, I hope to show to 
others what I learned to love while there, — 
the dear little children of Norway. 


MARGARET SIDNEY. 


THE WAYSIDE, CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
June, 1906. 
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TWO LITTLE FRIENDS IN 
NORWAY 


CHAPTER I 
WILL SHE GET THE LITTLE COSTUME? 


“THE American ship —come!” Brita’s arm 
was seized by Annah, and in a tangle of the 
other children she clattered down on her wooden 
shoes to the pier. 

There was the big white ship in the fjord, shin- 
ing against the background of cliff and sky. 

Annah thrust her pudgy finger in her mouth, al- 
ways being better able to think with it safely there, 
and clambered up on a big box, to see the clearer. 
“Come, Brita,’”’ spreading herself well and point- 
ing to a few inches of remaining room. Brita 
helped herself up there and clung as she could for 
a vantage ground. 

““QOh,— oh!” escaped Annah’s fingers, each 


side of her mouth, in smothered admiration. 
I 
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‘“'They’re awful rich, those folks.” She removed 
the obstacle to conversation for one moment to 
say this, then clapped it in again. 

Brita’s blue eyes widened at the gay company 
in the launch and the life-boats slipping over the 
shining water from the big white ship to the shore, 
and soon to pass in merry procession up the 
village street. Oh, what delight to follow it as 
far as the doors of the shops! She couldn’t get 
in, that she well knew, having tried it once last 
year, to be summarily ejected by the shopkeeper, 
who desired every inch of room for his customers. 
But she would follow — oh, yes, she would follow 
the bright groups; and first she must pick out the 
very prettiest lady; for Brita, by no means wast- 
ing her chances, meant to make the most of this 
gay and infrequent irruption of the big world out- 
side into the little town of Odde. 

There she was. Oh! Could she be prettier? 
A little lady with sparkling black eyes, and crinkly 
hair all around her face. And she had the dearest 
little foot in a brown shoe! Brita’s eyes fastened 
upon it as it stepped daintily over the side of the 
launch. Oh, but wasn’t she pretty ! 

“Where you going?” Annah twitched her 
finger out. 

“T must go,” said Brita, omitting to say where, 
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slipping down from the box, and catching her 
blue stuff gown on a nail. 

“Oh, my! You tore it!” exclaimed Annah, 
peering over the box-edge. ‘Now, Brita Olsen, 
see what you’ve done!” 

Brita knew quite well without this reminder 
what had happened, and the brightness departed 
from her round cheek and blue eyes as she 
gravely regarded the hole. But the pretty lady 
was going; see, she was rounding the corner of 
the pier into the main street and would soon be 
lost in the throng —when Brita’s coarse shoe 
caught and she tumbled clumsily against a lady 
just hurrying off from one of the life-boats. 

“That stupid little thing has soiled your gown, 
Catherine,”’ said a voice. 

‘‘Never mind, child.”’ Two hands raised her 
where, to save herself, she had pitched into the 
white dress, seizing its folds. ‘‘Look up; see, I 
don’t mind.” 

Brita, whose vocabulary was enriched with 
many English words, the father’s ambition reach- 
ing to American speech that he often aired in 
the home cabin, knew perfectly well what ‘‘look” 
meant. For the rest, she interpreted it in her own 
way as she gazed into the gray eyes holding so 
steadily her frightened blue ones; then gathering 
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courage, her gaze wandered over the cheeks where 
the color was coming and going. 

‘And you mustn’t mind,” said the lady, with a 
smile, ‘‘for you see I don’t, little girl.” 

Brita’s heart gave a happy little throb, not so 
much at the words, although she made out some 
of them. But the look was enough. 

““Come on, Catherine,” called ever so many 
voices. ‘‘Hurry up; these shops are really the 
best in Norway for some things,” finished a bargain 
hunter, rushing by, as the passengers streamed 
up through the town. How gay the village was 
from end to end, and pulsing with its new life! 

Brita’s dusty shoes stood quite still, her en- 
raptured gaze still fastened on the tall, slender 
figure with the white gown and hat with a green 
feather. The little lady with ‘‘sparkling black 
eyes and crinkly hair” was effaced as if she had 
never been. 

“She is my beautiful lady,” said Brita to herself 
and clasped her hands over her panting bosom. 
“My beautiful lady.” And seeing nothing else, 
caring naught that Annah and the other children 
had raced off over by-paths best known to them- 
selves, to get into the thickest of the crowds, she 
followed the waving green feather, as a devotee 
might cling to the sign of his leader. 
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And at the door of the big shop her beautiful 
lady entered, her young circle swarming after her. 
Brita crept as near as she dared, to hear all that 
happened as far as it concerned the one they called 
“Catherine.” Nothing else was of any account. 

It was her mother’s voice at an unusual pitch, 
trying to make somebody understand her broken 
attempts at English speech. She must have left 
her home to follow the stream of people into the 
shops. It wasn’t like her, and had her mind been 
free, Brita would have wondered why. 

““T can’t understand such gibberish,” broke in 
a big, heavy voice, and Brita, gazing within, saw 
the big, heavy American woman to whom it be- 
longed. Everything was colossal about her; even 
the jets in her bonnet and on her mantle were 
ponderous, and threatened by their brilliancy to 
outshine everything else, besides being in constant 
attachment to the garments of the other shoppers, 
who were continually unhooking themselves from 
the little tentacles that seized them. But her nose, 
a perfect Roman, held Brita’s fearful eye. She 
was now gazing about in gloomy perplexity. To 
relieve it, the Norwegian proprietor was called 
to speak English and bridge the difficulty. 

““ Ves, she has a suit of clothes, lady; it is her 
little girl’s,” he said. 
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The lady’s big face began to lighten in streaks. 
‘How large is she?” she demanded peremptorily. 
This being interpreted, Brita’s mother measured 
it off on the door frame. Brita, by putting forth 
a hand, could almost touch the strong, bony one. 
“That’s just right; my daughter can wear it at 
the fancy-dress party I shall give for young people 
when I get back to New York,” with a sweeping 
glance for effects. ‘‘Well, make haste and get it.” 
The Norwegian man translated this with a wave 
of his large hand to indicate hurry. And Brita’s 
mother, who matched in size the other matron, but 
with no adornments save her big white cap of 
spotless linen, started, then suddenly turned. 
“Fifty kroner,’ she said over her shoulder. 
Brita, without the door, had instinctively pulled 
back her flaxen head. Even then she did not 
understand that her mother meant to sell her cos- 
tume, quite the most beautiful one, all the village 
said so, and made by that mother’s own hand. 
But the next words, — ‘“‘Fifty kroner,’? —oh! 
“Very well, get it, I say.” The American lady 
scowled and snapped open her big black velvet 
bag with its enormous silver monogram shining 
quite across the entire front. Wouldn’t this stupid 
Norwegian woman hurry till she saw the money? 
And now Brita knew that her costume, her very 
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own, given to her by her mother, and worn on 
holidays and at weddings, and always on 
Sundays, was really and truly to be sold! And 
starting suddenly to get away before her mother 
strode out, she tumbled backward over a barrel 
of rubbish, papers, and old boxes filled from the 
quick preparation of the shops for the big ship- 
load of visitors. This, however, saved her from 
discovery, for in the rattle it made, Brita scurried 
off around to the rear of the little shop and so away. 

Mrs. Olsen went up the road where she had 
last seen Brita with the other children. 

Brita staggered blindly on through the tangled 
grass. Had she been accustomed to dodging the 
maternal call, it could now have been achieved in 
a more scientific way. But at last she crept into 
the small cottage, set well back from the thorough- 
fare, and up the narrow stairs to the loft, where 
she flung herself down on the floor in fright and 
dismay. If the tears would only come! But 
the little Norwegian maid was well accustomed to 
bury all griefs deeply, so now only dry sobs shook 
and racked her poor little shoulders. 

“It’s mine,” was all the refrain that could voice 
her woe. ‘All my own.” 

Afraid to lie there any longer, she stumbled, 
the turmoil in her heart, across the small apart- 
ment, and threw open, with one ear for a dreaded 
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voice, the lid of the carved chest. With shaking 
fingers she took out a little red bodice, much begilt, 
a smart skirt sparkling away where the bright 
braid ran, some tinkling brass ornaments, and, to 
top all, a tiny cap that perched itself attractively on 
the whole pile, as it layfolded in the sweet-smelling 
old towel, whose ends were now thrown aside by 
the small fingers of its owner. 

Brita held the bundle tightly gripped to her 
bosom. ‘It’s mine,’ she cried, with a flash in 
the blue eyes whose depths were usually most 
placid, and she rocked to and fro. ‘Then she sat 
straight and stared in terror, her mother’s voice 
calling down the road, “Brita!”? Mrs. Olsen 
was coming home. 

What was to be done must be done quickly. 
Brita shut the lid of the chest noiselessly, gathered 
up her bundle, slapping the towel-ends together 
with a nervous hand, and stole softly down the 
steep, narrow stairs, slipping out the back door- 
way of the cottage, every moment putting a good 
distance between her one treasure and that dread- 
ful American lady who would take it from her. 

For the lady would get it unless Brita hurried 
as never before. Much time would be lost in all 
the skulking and creeping and running which she 
felt that she must do, for she had heard her father 
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say to her mother that very day at dinner that the 
Americans always got what they wanted. 

The father was right, everybody said so; and she 
remembered away back how he had always talked 
in this manner a” out the Americans, when she was 
scarcely bigger than a baby, playing around on the 
cabin floor in the long, dark days of the Norwegian 
winter. And he had said to his friends and citizens 
of Odde something too about ‘“‘Norway must be 
free”; yes, and that big word, ‘‘inde,”—she didn’t 
for a long time know what it was nor what it meant. 
It was something the Americans had got, anyway. 
And when he said that word, “‘inde — inde,” yes, 
that was it, “‘inde-pen-dence,” he always 
brought his big right hand down upon the deal 
table so that it arrested her childish eyes and fast- 
ened the words in her little mind, while her mother 
glanced up apprehensively as the crockery rattled. 

And now — why, everybody was praising her 
father, and he was made so much of that he went 
to conferences to see if he couldn’t help to make 
Norway free; and he was one of the men, if not 
the very one, next to the pastor himself in the 
whole village. So that if he said that Americans 
always got what they wanted, why, of course, it 
was so, and only by flight could her treasure be 
protected from one of them. 
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At last she was safe from discovery, clearing 
the field and the bridge across the river, to skirt 
the underbrush of the foothills on the opposite 
bank; then Brita plunged into its depths, threw 
herself on the ground, and drew breath. 

““You’re mine!” she cried, straining the bundle 
close to her throbbing heart; ‘‘she shan’t take you 
away!” and back and forth she rocked, till, quite 
tired out, she paused, threw back again the ends 
of the long towel, and gazed at leisure on all the 
bright contents. 

There was no fear of being disturbed here, and 
with the delicious sense of freedom she drew out 
piece after piece of the little costume, patting it 
lovingly and spreading out each possible wrinkle, 
admiring every fold and twist of the braid as if 
never seen before, laying it carefully down with 
reverent fingers after inspection on the long towel 
spread on the grass. 

How she longed to array herself in her costume ! 
But this would never do. Besides, she couldn’t 
see herself in it, unless she ran out of her hiding 
place to consult the shining face of the river. And 
then she would be discovered from the other bank. 
Brita shivered at the mere thought. But she 
could put on the brass ornaments; and she busied 
herself for some time in this pleasing employment, 
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tossing her small head and thrilling at the lovely 
dangle of them on her neck and against her breast. 

But all things, no matter how delightful, must 
have their end, so that Brita awoke to the fact that 
it was now time to do something else — but to go 
— why, where? 

She hadn’t thought of that— where? She 
jumped to her feet, leaving the attractions of the 
bundle, but still carrying the dangling ornaments 
in her ears and on her neck and breast, and 
picked her way through the forest of small trees and 
brush, to peer about. 

Yes, there comes the procession of stolkjzrres 
carrying the ship load of people, Jan Petersen as 
usual the leading skydsgut. They are winding 
down the old Telemarken road, and jubilant over 
the delight of the expedition up to the Lotefos. 
The good time they have had comes to her in 
scraps of merry chatter flung to one and another 
as the stout little Norwegian ponies carry the 
stolkjeerres along at a fine pace, expectant noses 
smelling the good hay at the home stretch. 

‘Catherine Carr,’’ — the little lady with “ spar- 
kling black eyes and crinkly hair” screamed it into 
the stolkjzrre next in line for about the fiftieth 
time, —‘‘wasn’t it too superb for anything!” 

Catherine turned a glowing face and nodded 
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brightly, “Yes, but don’t expect me to say anything, 
Amelia.” 

Brita, peering forth from her thicket, on the face 
under the floating green feather, clasped her hands 
over her beating heart to lose no further sight or 
sound. 

“What do you call it?” cried Amelia, leaning 
way past the skydsgut in his funny little seat at the 
back where he held the rope ends that ran between 
his two passengers and guided his horse — ‘“‘say, 
Catherine, that other fall?” 

“(© dear mie,” (cried Catherine @eprayadong: 
ask me. Tm an absolute imbecile on names. 
Scars — something.” 

Amelia whirled around with sudden delight. 
““That’s it. Scarsfos!” Just then the pony set 
up an unusual pace, which, not expecting it from 
his previous quality of speed, struck Miss Fox 
at an unfortunate moment. Her companion in 
the stolkjerre, with gaze fastened on the over- 
hanging cliffs, saw nothing till a scream and a 
rustle at her side brought her attention to a pair 
of little brown shoes elevated to an unsightly 
altitude. 

‘Oh, Amelia Fox, did you fall?” she cried, 
precipitating herself across the rope reins. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Fox grimly, jumping up and 
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brushing off the dirt, “of course not. I only got out 
to — oh, where is my parasol?” 

A tall young man a little farther down the line had 
cleared the wheel of his stolkjarreand recovered the 
article from the field where it had spun from her hand. 

“And you sat there like a stick, Susan,” cried 
Miss Fox, shaking her pretty brown travelling 
gown till every ruffle underneath was a-quiver, 
‘Cand let me go out over that atrocious old wheel.” 

“Why, I was looking at the scenery,” Susan 
made a loud effort to clear herself. 

“Scenery!” snorted Miss Fox, skipping into 
the stolkjerre again. ‘‘Oh, thanks, Mr. Tressyn,”’ 
as she felt her fingers around the stick of her be- 
loved red parasol once more. ‘Well, you can’t 
even tell the name of the falls we’ve just seen.” 

“T can, too,” retorted Susan, ‘“‘only you’ve said 
them now, — the Lotefos and the Scarsfos.”’ 

“The other one across the road,” demanded 
Amelia. ‘There, now, I told you so,” with a tri- 
umphant chuckle. 

“The Espelandsfos,” said Susan, in a nipping 
way that completely chilled all Miss Fox’s further 
attempts, and they ambled past Brita’s hiding 
place. Now they would be sure to stop at the 
shop again, and the American lady would be after 
her costume once more. 
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‘Well, she shan’t have mine.” Her blue eyes 
flashed as she pulled her round face away from 
the little hole in the branches and went back to 
her covert, to think out, with throbbing head and 
heart, what was next to be done in order to pro- 
tect her own dear little cap and skirt and bodice. 
She never went to bed at night — excepting once 
when she fell in the river and got wet, her mother 
made her take hot things and put her at once to 
bed—without opening the carved chest, to give one 
little good-night pat before she hopped into bed. 
And always the first thing in the morning, why, 
there they were, as the sweet-scented old towel 
was laid back for them to look up at her in all 
their brave, bright array. 

Meantime the American lady was having a terri- 
ble time. Along with her efforts to secure a pretty 
costume of a Norwegian girl for her young 
daughter, she was beset behind and before by the 
chattering crowds of the ship’s party. The 
little shop was alive with interest, and the babble 
smote the air till the very walls of the stuffy build- 
ing seemed to vibrate, for the Norwegian woman 
not coming back, there were many discomfited 
exclamations, not in the least sympathizing with 
the American lady, who now began to clamor 
that a slow, stolid girl should go after her. As 
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she was the only other salesperson besides the pro- 
prietor, occupied in waiting upon customers at 
the other end of the shop, such a demand clearly 
aroused a storm. 

‘Bother the costume !’’ exclaimed Amelia Fox, 
stabbing her dainty little brown shoe with the 
ferule of her sun-umbrella; ‘‘do leave it, Mrs. 
Tisdale.” 

““Indeed, I shall not,’’ declared Mrs. Tisdale, 
glaring at her; ‘“‘the very idea! Why, Heloise must 
have that anyway, if nothing else is taken home.” 

“‘T dare say you can find one somewhere else,” 
said Catherine, soothingly ; ‘“‘the shops seem full 
of them, and of everything.” It appeared neces- 
sary to say something; for so many appealing 
eyes were on her. 

‘And we cannot buy a thing,” put in Amelia 
Fox: 

‘Well, that’s not my fault, I’m sure,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Tisdale, angrily, and sweeping the impa- 
tient circle with her pale eye. “If that woman 
wanted to sell it, she should have had it here.” 

‘Well, that’s not our fault,” declared Amelia. 
Then she laughed, a clear, rippling little peal 
that rang through the small shop. ‘My dear 
Mrs. Tisdale,” and she smiled sweetly, “you surely 
can’t be so unreasonable as to want to keep us all 
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here without being able to make a purchase through 
no fault of our own.” She looked full into the 
angry eyes with her own little snapping black 
ones. 

“Whether I keep you or not has nothing to 
do with it,’ snapped Mrs. Tisdale, growing 
angrier every moment. “The woman has gone 
and left us all in the lurch, and I’d thank you, 
Catherine Carr,’ she whirled on her, ‘‘not to set 
the others on to meddle in this affair.”” ‘Then she 
turned her broad lace and jet back full on both 
girls. 

Catherine, sweeter each moment, as it always 
struck her the time to lose anger was when one’s 
opponent put it on, smiled again, this time more 
gently, but with twice the appealing effect. She 
shrugged her pretty shoulders and turned to meet 
the eyes of a young man head and shoulders above 
the rest of the crowd. And liking very much 
what she saw there, she cast her own eyes down, 
and quickly prodded the uneven floor with the 
point of her sun-umbrella. 

The young man edged up, while others were 
saying under their breath: ‘Catherine, don’t 
mind her. She’s a beast, Cathie. I wouldn’t 
care,’ and so forth and so on. Nobody seemed 
to think of Amelia Fox. 
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He looked volumes, though his lips were tightly 
SEL. 

Into it all the tall, square-shouldered Norwegian 
woman strode with set face. 

“The costume !”’ Mrs. Tisdale bore down upon 
her and put out an impatient hand. 

“She gone,”’ said the mother, without a change 
of countenance. 

“Gone? I don’t care for her,” replied Mrs. 
Tisdale, angrily, a red spot quite vivid now on 
either cheek. ‘‘Give me the costume. I’m tired 
to death driving up to your old — Lote — never 
mind”? — (she was getting too angry now to care 
for the titters of the girls back of her), ‘‘ whatever 
your dreadful falls are called. I never can 
remember such outlandish names. And do hurry 
up, for we cannot wait; we must get back. The 
last boat will be going to the ship before long.” 
She forgot in her anger that her words were 
wasted. 

The Norwegian woman gave no sign of an in- 
tention to interrupt this harangue, nor could she 
very well have done so, as the tall young man 
proposed to make a speech as soon as the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

“Mrs. Tisdale,”’ he said, and somehow the tone 
was compelling, and everybody turned to him except 
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Catherine, whose gaze was still on the ground, “‘it 
seems necessary that all these other ladies,” he 
made a gesture toward the throng, “should have 
an opportunity to make their purchases; so if the 
costume cannot be procured —” 

“But she hasn’t said so,” cried Mrs. Tisdale, 
interrupting, but with a shade of deference; it 
never would do to antagonize Mr. Brice 
‘Tressyn. 

The young gentleman turned off to the Norwe- 
gian man at the end of the small shop. ‘‘Have 
the goodness, sir, to find out if this costume can 
be obtained,” towing him over to the scene of 
conflict. 

The babel stilled to a comparative quiet, as 
they all watched the conference that ensued. 
Then the proprietor shook his head. 

“No, it isn’t there; she says the child and the 
clothes are gone.” ‘Then he went back to his 
customers. 

‘That woman has broken her word,” cried Mrs. 
Tisdale, angrily, from the background, where she 
now found herself. 

One of the ladies pushed one side with her 
twitched her sleeve. “Hush! The last thing 


you must tell a Norwegian is that he has broken 
faith.” 
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‘““Pshaw !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Tisdale, contemptu- 
ously, “they are no better than other people. 
Besides, they are like blocks of wood and wouldn’t 
understand, no matter what you said.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said the other lady, 
and, not caring to be near so dangerous a tongue, 
she slipped off to an attractive corner to attend 
to a little matter of business of her own. 

But Mrs. Tisdale was not to be deserted alike 
by friends and foes, so up she came. ‘Such 
ridiculous prices—look at that now!’ She 
stabbed a fur spread with her lace-parasol end. 
“Fancy, two hundred kroner! in New York one 
could get it for half that money.” 

‘““No, indeed!”? Mrs. Macpherson raised one 
end; ‘‘see that skin; why, fifty dollars is exceed- 
ingly cheap for it; it’s a perfect beauty!” 

“Maybe,” said Mrs. Tisdale, carelessly. But 
there was a gleam in the pale eyes. She had been 
unable to see anything but that exquisite grebe 
robe since first entering the shop in the morning, 
and nothing but the costume business had deterred 
her from securing it. 

“Tt surely is, and I shall take it,” declared Mrs. 
Macpherson. Then she looked around for the 
salesman. 

“Excuse me,” said Mrs. Tisdale, laying a hasty 
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hand upon it, “but really I intend to purchase that 
spread myself.” 

‘‘Why, you have just been decrying it,” said 
Mrs. Macpherson, in astonishment. 

“Obs no, lehavent.- 

“You certainly have, Mrs. Tisdale,” said Mrs. 
Macpherson, with calm decision. 

“T only said about the price,” put in Mrs. 
Tisdale, with an awful feeling that here was a 
person who wouldn’t listen to reason. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Tisdale; there was 
nothing to indicate that you had any desire to 
purchase this spread, and as I have announced 
to you my intention, I shall carry it out.”’ There- 
upon Mrs. Macpherson picked up the spread and 
worked her way down the little shop to the Nor- 
wegian man. 

‘““Goodness me, Aunt Betty, you look like a 
polar bear!” exclaimed Catherine, glancing up 
from her bargaining and sweeping the tall young 
man with her laughing eyes. 

“Polar bear!’ cried one of the other girls; 
“that’s grebe, Cathie.” 

“I don’t care,” said Catherine, recklessly. 
“Aunt Betty is big enough under it for any polar 
bear in existence; just look at her!” 

In truth she was a sight, struggling along, for 
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she was so afraid the beautiful rug would drag 
on the floor that she huddled it up as best she 
could. Meantime Mrs. Tisdale was of two minds 
about following and laying claim to. the treasure. 
Now Catherine’s next remark quite decided her. 

“Oh, Aunt Betty,” the girl ran over to her, 
“that will be just the thing for Clarice’s 
wedding present,’ laying enthusiastic hands 
upon it. 

“So I thought,” said Aunt Betty as calmly as 
she could, being smothered in soft fur. 

“And what a perfect beauty !’’ exclaimed Cath- 
erine, quite gone in praise. At this all the rest 
of the girls turned their backs on their shopping 
and rushed pell-mell over to her. 

“‘Oh, Catherine, what is it?”’ tiptoeing to look 
over each other’s shoulders. The Norwegian 
man turned. “I will take this spread,” said Mrs. 
Macpherson. 

‘“Excuse me,’’ Mrs. Tisdale’s voice broke in 
icily, ‘‘that is my purchase, as I decided to take 
it only this very morning.” 

Everybody whirled around. “If that is so,” 
the proprietor looked disapprovingly at Mrs. Mac- 
pherson, “‘the other lady must have it.””. He now 
gathered up the fur robe, that billowed its soft, 
fluffy surface over his big arms. 
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“Did you engage it?” demanded Mrs. Mac- 
pherson, firmly, and looking through the 
opening made by the crowd into her opponent’s 
face. 

‘The rug is mine,” said that personage, ignor- 
ing the question and the speaker. ‘You heard 
the man say so himself. Here is the money. 
Two hundred kroner, did you say?”” She wormed 
her way in somehow through the throng, though 
no one made way for her, and twitching open her 
black velvet bag with its immense silver monogram 
monopolizing its face, she showed by the contents 
a perfect ability to pay for any or all contents of 
the shop. . 

But Mrs. Macpherson’s father. was a Scotch- 
man, and being such, he had invested his daughter 
with certain peculiar traits, and having mated 
with one of her own nationality, those traits had 
developed along their original lines. She there- 
fore felt equal to the situation. 

“No, no, Mr. Tressyn,’”’ she nodded pleasantly 
but firmly, seeing incipient signs of an intention 
to help, “I will soon straighten this out, I think,” 
and she drew herself up to her utmost height; 


it wasn’t much, to be sure, but she made the most 
of every inch. 
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“Now, sir,” she said, looking up into the 
Norwegian face above her, determination written 
all along its hard lines, “VII tell you the whole 
case.”’ 

The proprietor still clutched the fur robe, 
perfectly willing to hear her through, though 
plainly not to be convinced. ‘‘The case, I believe, 
stands just this way. This other lady has, I 
think, never engaged this robe. If so, and such 
engagement was prior, I will cheerfully give up my 
claim. Ask her, please.” Her tone and manner 
were sweet in the extreme, and the Norwegian, 
although not moved from his conviction in the 
least, turned and put the question to Mrs. Tisdale. 

“N—no. Well, that makes no difference. 
She knew I was going to get it.” 

“Oh, well, if you haven’t engaged it,” said the 
shopkeeper, disapproval taking the place of his 
first decision. 

‘“‘But neither has she,’ declared Mrs. Tisdale, 
her battle feathers rampant, ‘“‘and she knew I 
was going to take it.” 

“Not from your remarks should I judge that,” 
replied Mrs. Macpherson, dryly, ‘‘and as to my not 
engaging it, I will not say that I really engaged it, 
but my speaking favorably of it and my expressing 
the conviction that I should purchase it, why, — 
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I wish you would call that girl,” she said suddenly, 
pointing to the other salesperson. 

The Norwegian gave an emphatic nod of his 
brown head, and the stolid girl came over. “This 
lady wants to speak to you,” he said. 

“Didn’t I talk with you about this rug this 
morning?”? Mrs. Macpherson laid her hand 
on the soft billows of fur, “‘and didn’t I say I 
liked it very much indeed, and I thought I should 
buy it; but I wanted to think over it a little longer, 
and I would decide and let you know this after- 
noon ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the stolid gir, who spoke very 
good English, “‘you did.” 

“Tn that case,’ said the shopkeeper, bringing his 
long face with its tawny beard full to bear on the 
little woman before him, her hand still on the rug, 
‘at’s yours, and T’ll do it up and send it down to 
the ship for you.” 

‘““A cooked-up plan,” was all that Mrs. Tisdale 
was heard to mumble. 

The babel of general shopping was set up once 
more, as the desired object was withdrawn from 
public gaze and lost in its enveloping brown paper. 

“T hope Clarice’s other wedding presents won’t 
be fought over as this one was,” said Catherine, 
with a laugh. 
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“Oh, a little scrap more or less won’t matter 
when one is once married,” said Amelia, gayly. 

Tressyn’s eyes met Miss Carr’s, and he laughed 
softly. 

“Look at Catherine, flirting madly away as 
usual, and with his High Mightiness. O dear 
me,” said one of the girls. 

“The higher the better for Catherine.”” Amelia 
glanced back and tossed it over her shoulder, in a 
stage whisper. “‘She wouldn’t stop at anything 
short of a crown, and I don’t believe she’d be 
scared at that.” 


CHAPTER II 
BRITA’S FLIGHT 


STRUGGLING through the thicket as best she 
could, and clutching the various portions of her 
beloved costume tightly to her panting little 
bosom, Brita made her way, scarcely knowing 
whither she went, if she might only put distance 
between herself and the dreadful American lady. 
At last she came to a full stop —her breath 
giving out in sheer fright. 

> Yes, there surely asstime: (orsaglittesruin mat we 
last boat doesn’t leave till half after five. See.” 

The voice struck suddenly upon the still air, and 
Brita peeped through the bushes into the open. 
He, the tall young man, quite the most beautiful 
she had decided of all the men in the crowded 
shopful of tourists, was looking at his watch, and 
she, oh, yes, her beautiful lady, was looking up at 
him. “If only to get away from Mrs. Tisdale,” 
she laughed. 


“That’s so,” cried the young man, eagerly. 
26 
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“We shall have quite time; and the view from 
that ridge must be enchanting.” 

“And as you say, besides escaping from Mrs. 
Tisdale, the view must be enchanting.” The young 
lady gave another laugh, so sweet with its little 
runs that Brita thought certainly birds couldn’t 
have a dearer note. She didn’t often hear birds, 
it is true, to compare with Miss Catherine Carr’s 
voice, but what she did know about feathered 
songsters seemed now to their disadvantage. 

‘“‘Miss Carr, if ever profanity could be forgiven 
a man, to-day is the time when the Lord would look 
leniently on him,” broke out the young man; 
“to think of that poor little mite tormented into 
running away to save her precious possessions 
from that harpy!”’ 

“Her one possession, I dare say,’’ said Catherine. 
‘“‘T declare my heart beat so violently for fear that 
the old Norwegian mother would get it. I was 
almost tempted to run after her and hold her back. 
She didn’t look a bit like the kind of a woman to 
do such a thing.” 

“T’d have helped you,” declared the young man, 
savagely, ‘‘and gone to any lengths to ward off 
the catastrophe. Well, let us hurry on — we must 
get that view —”’ 

But Catherine’s quick eyes had been busy, not 
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alone on the young man’s face. She dashed off, 
pushed aside the bushes, and was dragging out a 
small figure, to clasp it in her arms. 

“Vou poor little thing, you! there, there!”” She 
pushed aside the dangling brass pendants to set 
a kiss on the round cheek, and then another, as she 
knelt before the child. Brita, not knowing what 
to do with kisses, stared stupidly up at her, her 
small arms hugging the bundle closer. 

“To think we’ve found you! Well, there shan’t 
anything hurt you. Don’t shake so,’ seeing the 
small arms quiver. ‘‘You shall keep your 
costume. No one is going to take it away from 
you. There, there,” and two more kisses went 
down on the round face, this time on the other 
red cheek. 

The young man, hating to break up the scene, 
but discovering a way to make things easy all 
around, turned off a few steps to drop a small 
handful of kroner into a bit of paper torn from 
one of the purchases in his pocket. Then he 
whirled back, twisting up the wad as he went. 
“See here, little girl, you are to keep your cos- 
tume, and you are to give this to your mother,” 
and he held it out to her. 

“Oh, the very thing !” exclaimed Catherine, with 
glistening eyes; “how good you are, Mr. Tressyn !” 


“YOU SHALL KEEP YOUR COSTUME. NO ONE IS GOING TO TAKE 
If AWAY FROM YOU.” — Page 28. 
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“Hardly,” he burst into a laugh; “‘it’s my own 
salvation, for if we lose much more time here, 
there will of a certainty be none for our little 
runs? 

“Nonsense !’’ cried Catherine, with vehemence. 
“As if I didn’t know you feel as badly over 
this poor little thing as I do! Yes, you must 
take it, little girl.’ Thereupon she helped her- 
self to the small bundle of kroner waiting in the 
outstretched palm, and pulling away one of the 
little arms from the costume, she tucked the wad 


of money into Brita’s hand. ‘There,’ doub- 
ling up the fingers over it and relinquishing them 
with a pat. 


‘““And now run along home,” said Mr. Tressyn, 
jubilant over the trouble cleared away, ‘‘just as 
fast as you can, and give the money to your 
mother.” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Catherine, springing to her 
feet. ‘‘She can’t go home; she positively mustn’t, 
Mr. Tressyn, not until the boat has gone and 
there’s no danger of Mrs. Tisdale. But, O dear 
me, how can I make her understand it?” she 
mourned, clasping her hands. 

““Why, she’s got the money,” began Mr. Tressyn. 

“Ves, but Mrs. Tisdale will get the costume 
all the same. Don’t send her back into those 
cruel jaws; she mustn’t go yet.” 
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“That’s so, I suppose,’ said the young man. 
“Well, we ought to hurry, Miss Carr, —” and he 
pulled out his watch again. 

“Ves, I know,” echoed Catherine. ‘Well, 
little girl,” flying around to Brita, “you wait here 
— here — here,’ she patted the ground with an 
impatient foot, she was so distressed at the inability 
to make herself understood. ‘‘You mustn’t go 
home until the boat has gone; that lady, you know, 
she may get your costume; we can’t any of us 
help it if you go home now. And after we have 
all gone back to the big ship, why, then, you must 
go and give your mother this money. O dear 
me,” she brought up breathlessly, with an appeal- 
ing glance at the young man, ‘‘what is money in 
Norwegian ?” 

“Blest if I know,” he muttered helplessly. 

“OQ dear me — well, your moder, that’s mother, 
I’m quite sure,” turning back to the small figure, 
“‘ give — her —this—” Catherine, feeling some- 
how if she spoke this loudly enough, and with 
emphasis, it must be effective, said each word 
on the high key one often employs toward a 
deaf person, cramming the little wad of paper 
into the chubby hand. ‘There —and there!” 
and with a final pat on the small shoulder 
Brita was left staring stupidly after her beau- 
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tiful young lady and the beautiful young man hur- 
rying across the open to the neighboring hillock. 

But never a thought of returning to her mother, 
at least till a dim and distant future, had run across 
Brita’s small brain. So the caution to defer her 
appearance at home, which she had sufficiently 
understood for all practical purposes, was needless. 
She stood stolidly in her tracks till the footsteps 
had refused to give sound, then sat down well back 
from the edge of the bushes, one refrain chasing 
all other thoughts from her mind. “I won’t go 
back —that big lady shan’t have my clothes.” 

The afternoon sunlight, that lingers long to a 
bright eventide in a Norway summer, reflected all 
the glee of the returning party coming back from 
their several wanderings in shops and along the 
mountain edge, till the little boats had returned 
their several groups to their ship’s home, and the 
busy launch came for its final trip. 

Catherine and young Tressyn came running 
down the rough mountain road, like two children. 

“CQ dear me!” she was flushed and _ pant- 
ing, “that was a race, Mr. Tressyn,” as he was 
helping her over the side of the launch. “I’m 
ashamed of you,” she gasped, when she had breath 
enough to speak, ‘‘for inveigling me into it.” 

“T thought it was just the other way,” he began, 
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then stopped. There was Mrs. Tisdale looming 
up in indignant bulk in the launch. He took the 
girl’s hand and helped her in carefully, then 
sprang in himself. All the men got to their feet 
to offer Catherine a seat, and the launch shot off 
through the waves. 

“You are very late,” exclaimed Mrs. Tisdale, 
with a freezing smile intended to cut, and her 
sharp eyes full on the girl’s rosy face. 

““Ves,” said Catherine, ‘I’m sorry to have de- 
tained you all,” with a beaming glance on the 
circle. 

“No consequence, not the slightest.” Every 
man there hurried to get his word in first. 

“You will please speak for yourselves,” said 
Mrs. Tisdale, with a venomous twitch of her thin 
lips. ‘‘?’m sure J consider it very ill-bred to 
keep a whole boat-load of people waiting for one 
person’s caprice.” 

“The question of good breeding isn’t one that 
a company is always in just the right mood to 
discuss,” observed a gentleman somewhat re- 
moved from the centre of things. He now brought 
his head forward from the little covered cabin, as 
if perfectly willing to own his remark, and surveyed 
them all calmly. 


As nothing personal might be supposed to be 
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intended and no one in particular addressed, Mrs. 
Tisdale could not be expected to reply. And 
no one gave voice save the girls of the party, 
who tittered, and the men beginning to laugh, 
the home-coming was rather merrier than 
usual. 

“‘Catherine, where have you been?” cried Mrs. 
Macpherson, hanging over the ship’s railing as 
the launch discharged its cargo and they came 
laughing up the swinging staircase, her round chin 
resting on the railing, with a hand spread on either 
side. 

“Oh, Aunt Betty, you cherub,” cried Catherine, 
springing lightly up the steps to gain her side, ‘‘I 
went to see the view; you didn’t care, did you?” 

“Your niece seems to require no chaperon,” 
observed Mrs. Tisdale, coming up to the two, and 
speaking quite distinctly; ‘‘now my daughters 
were always carefully guarded.” 

Mrs. Macpherson turned and gave her a level- 
ling glance. ‘‘No,”’ she said quietly, ‘I can trust 
Catherine anywhere.” 

““She’s got her fur rug and scored one on the 
Tisdale tongue,’’ muttered a masculine voice, 
but not too low for it to fail the Tisdale ear. 
That lady turned scarlet and swept off. 

“Only beaten for the moment,” said Mrs. 
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Macpherson, grimly. ‘‘She’ll return to the charge ; 
so no compliments, Mr. Tressyn — oh, thanks, 
you may give that to my steward,” pointing to 
the bulky package on the floor, whose torn paper 
disclosed patches of the soft grebe, ‘‘to take to 
my cabin.” 

Meantime, the ship making quick miles across 
the shining water of the fjord, Lars Olsen came 
up to the cabin door, his usually stolid face 
carrying a troubled expression. ‘‘Have you seen 
Brita?”” He scarcely breathed the words. 

The mother looked up from her spinning. 
“No. Where are you going?” 

“To the woods.” ‘The man did not look back 
as he strode off. 

‘“‘She’ll come back at supper time.”” But he was 
already out of hearing. She turned back to her 
spinning again. 

Lars plodded on, stalked across the bridge, 
peered into the thicket to right and to left, chose 
his place of entrance, and went in. 

Round and round went the mother’s busy wheel in 
the kitchen. No onedropped in, for visiting in the 
daytime is not observed bythe Norwegian woman, 
plenty of work in the fields being provided for her. 
She had her thoughts only to keep her company, 
but she was not conscious of loneliness, being accus- 
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tomed to seclusion with them. The space in the 
doorway darkened, and her husband’s big frame 
appeared. He set his hat on the deal table, then 
stood and looked at her. ‘‘Where is the child?” 

“Didn’t you bring her?” The thread slackened 
and the buzzing wheel stopped. 

GOIN eres 

The mother’s hand fell to her lap. She never 
thought of wondering at such a reply or where the 
child could be. Time was never wasted in fruit- 
less speculations. She rose upon her large feet. 
“‘T will go,” she said, making for the door. 

SDipewheres Marnay 7° cried the* man? 'His 
voice was hoarse, and his big, bony hands, folded 
together as they were, grasped each other tighter. 

‘“‘T will go,” said his wife, stolidly. 

““Where? No one has seen her.” 

Maria’s gaze as she paused in the doorway 
wandered wide over the shining water, with a 
wild thought, —‘‘She might have taken my child, 
she was so angry at not getting the costume.” 
Then her better sense took possession of her, 
long before her husband, intent on her gaze, 
said, “‘No, no, Maria,” and he stood beside her, 
laying a heavy hand on her broad shoulder, 
“that couldn’t happen; our daughter has wan- 
dered, afraid to come home.” 
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The woman shivered all down her long frame, 
and shaking off the strong fingers she said, ‘No, 
not so, Lars, I will go.” And she strode off. 
But she took counsel of more than her own heart, 
and gathering the women and children she met, 
soon had the dismal tale all told, and a goodly 
company at her heels to scour all possible places for 
little Brita. Meantime supper time came for all 
in the village, but no one heeded it, and the long, 
bright evening slowly worked its way along. Still 
the women and children explored possible and im- 
possible places and ran up and down calling, ‘‘ Brita 
— Brita,” only the echoes of their cries coming back 
from the ragged cliffs on either side the valley where 
nestled the little town of Odde. At last the little 
ones, twisting their fingers into their eyes to keep 
back the tears, were sent to bed, the women with 
stern visages keeping up their weary search. But 
as if Brita had been swallowed up, she disappeared 
as effectually from the town life, and despite the 
vigilance through the long night, morning broke 
without success. 

Then Lars came over to his wife, who had sunk 
on their doorstep, her head dropped to her bosom 
and her hands hanging at her side. 

“You better go to bed,’’ — his hand laid on her 
bowed head was heavy, but it held a caressing 
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touch. There were no tears in the big blue eyes 
she lifted, but the face had lines all around the 
mouth dreadful to see. 

“You better go to bed,” he said again. She 
stared at him. So he bent over and lifted one 
arm hanging limply against her blue stuff gown. 

“You let me be.”” She turned on him like a wild 
animal. Lars Olsen staggered back. “‘ You better 
go to bed.” It was all he could say, not being pre- 
pared with anything else fitted for such an emer- 
gency. 

Mrs. Olsen sank down again after this outburst, 
and after looking at her for the space of a moment 
he went into the cabin and sat down to think his 
way out of this new complication. 

Mrs. Tisdale, defrauded at once of the two 
treasures for herself and her daughter that now 
seemed by their absence indispensable for her 
happiness, and also, by the same unhappy turn of 
events, left without that respect of her fellow-pas- 
sengers calculated to help her to bear the loss, swept 
off in a righteous indignation mingled with a great 
deal of self-pity to the luxurious suite her long purse 
and her husband’s name in certain metropolitan 
commercial interests had enabled her to obtain. 

She threw the door of the little drawing-room 
wide with a hasty hand. ‘‘Heloise,” she cried in 
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a high, sharp key, ‘I couldn’t get it; you'll have 
to do without it.” 

“Do without what, mamma?” Heloise raised 
herself on one elbow in her little white bed in the 
cabin, her finger in the book she was reading to 
keep the place. 

‘“‘Oh, you stupid child!” Mrs. Tisdale threw 
herself into the’ nearest chair, picking at the 
jet ornaments dangling from her ample bosom. 
“How tiresome you are, Heloise; the Norwegian 
costume I told you I was going to buy you for 
the fancy-dress party I shall give you next winter.” 

‘“‘Oh, mamma,” Heloise threw herself across 
the bed, the book slipping to the floor, “‘are you 
really — have you got a costume for me? How 
perfectly lovely!” She clasped her hands and 
her eyes sparkled. 

“Do be quiet.”’ Her mother sprang out of the 
chair and put her back with an impatient hand. 
“You'll only make yourself worse. Matilda,” 
she raised her voice now to an angry shout, ‘‘come 
here and attend to your business.” 

The maid came quietly out from the adjoining 
stateroom, where she had discarded her sewing. 
She raised her black eyebrows when her mistress 
repeated her angry command, and pressing her 
thin lips tighter, as if words were of small use, 
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bent over her charge, patting the coverlet straight 
with deft fingers. 

‘“‘And it is small use to wax enthusiastic,’”’ went 
on Mrs. Tisdale, this time to Heloise, “for the 
costume can’t be bought. So let me hear no 
more of it.” 

““Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Heloise, in a torrent 
of disappointment, and she clutched Matilda and 
held fast to her. 

“Let me hear no more of it, I tell you!” her 
mother repeated, emphasizing her words with 
a stamp of her foot. “I’m sure I have enough 
to bear without your tormenting me.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to torment mamma — I 
didn’t, Matilda,’ cried Heloise, burrowing her 
wet little face into the fresh ruffle surmounting 
the neat black gown. 

Matilda passed a caressing hand on the bright 
head. 

‘‘Never mind,” she said carelessly, and the 
black eyes snapped; “‘it isn’t worth minding,” 
under her breath. 

“And if you’d attend to your business more, what 
you are paid to do, such scenes wouldn’t occur,” 
went on Mrs. Tisdale, unable to stop talking. 
“No, the miserable little girl ran off and took her 
costume with her, and the mother couldn’t find it.” 
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‘Oh, mamma, were you going to take away the 
little girl’s costume ?” cried Heloise, breaking away 
from the maid to sit upright, with wide eyes in 
which the tears still stood. 

‘Of course,’ declared Mrs Tisdale, getting 
up to put off her hat. She twitched out the 
long pins with a venomous hand. “I should 
have bought it as quick as a flash —it was a 
perfect beauty, so one of the women told me in 
the morning, quite the handsomest one in the 
village, for the old creature, the mother, made 
it herself.” 

“And you’d have taken it away,” cried Heloise. 
A spot of red was coming in either cheek now. 
“Oh, mamma, and the little girl didn’t want you 
to: Oh, you couldn’t have done it, mamma.” 

“Tf ever anybody had such a child as I have,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tisdale, now far gone in vexa- 
tion, and throwing the hat down quite regardless 
where it fell, “I pity them from the bottom of my 
heart. Heloise Tisdale, do you lie straight back 
on that bed, or Pll have the doctor in to see to 
you.” ‘Then, her nerves not allowing any more 
strain upon them, she took herself off to the re- 
tirement of her own cabin. 

Matilda picked up the bonnet, laid it neatly 
away in its place, pulling out the flowers with 
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experienced fingers, allowing Heloise to throw 
herself back among her pillows, her little shoulders 
shaking and her hands pressed over her face to 
hold back the tears. 

“Now, that’s quite enough,” at last the maid 
observed, though not unkindly, and coming up 
to the bed she took away the small hands. She 
had a wet towel in her fingers, and Heloise felt 
it passed lightly over her hot cheeks and red eye- 
lids. “It must be ’most time for you to have 
something to eat,’’ was the next observation of 
Matilda. 

“Oh, no, I don’t want anything,’ began Heloise, 
with a little shiver of disgust. 

““And I wonder what it will be,’ said the maid 
aloud, a reflective finger on her lips, in as cheerful 
a tone as if she had been urged to prepare a feast 
for an impatient palate. ‘‘A little jelly, perhaps.” 

“No, no,’ said Heloise, burrowing into her 
pillows. 

“And a biscuit; yes,’ said Matilda, briskly, 
now quite certain. “I will bring it at once.” 
And she started for the door. 

“Don’t you,’ commanded Heloise, bringing her 
hot face to view. ‘‘Not a bit of it, Matilda 
Green.” When Heloise was very severe in her 
expressions of opinions or commands, she always 
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bestowed on her maid the entire name to which she 
was entitled. 

“Oh, and I shall read to you when you are 
eating the jelly and _ biscuit,” said Matilda, 
calmly, her hand on the knob and looking back. 
Heloise threw herself on the pillows again with a 
sob, only to open her eyes at the little tray and 
Matilda’s face above it. 

‘You don’t know who’s coming to see you,” 
said the maid, spreading a spoonful of the jelly 
over a biscuit. ‘‘Guess now.” 

“‘T don’t want to see any one,” said Heloise, 
with a sidewise glance at the operation going on 
over the tray. Somehow that jelly looked good, 
after all. 

Matilda’s black eyes sparkled, but she kept on 
without a word, spreading the amber jelly over 
the crisp biscuit, Heloise watching closely. At 
last she put forth a little hand. ‘You may have 
one,” said the maid, giving it up. 

“T want two,” said Heloise, after the first mouth- 
ful. ; 

‘Well, I will give you two,” said Matilda, ‘“ but 
you mustn’t eat too many,” and she began spread- 
ing again. ‘‘Now, who do you think wants to 
come and see you?” she asked, patting the sweet 
mixture smoothly over the face of the biscuit. 
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“T don’t want to see any one,” said Heloise; 
but it was fainter, and the last crumb of her bis- 
cuit having disappeared she watched hungrily for 
Matilda to be done with her work on the other 
one. 

‘“‘T suppose you don’t want to see Miss Catherine 
Carr,’”’ began the maid. 

“Oh, Matilda,” cried Heloise, springing up in 
bed, thereby nearly oversetting the little tray, 
and flinging her arms around the maid’s neck, 
‘Miss Catherine isn’t coming to see me, is she, 
oh, is she?”? With that she gave Matilda a hug, 
and pressed her sticky little mouth on the red 
cheek. 

‘““Dear me!” Matilda tumbled back, and the 
biscuit slid to the floor, because she was returning 
the hug and had no time for other things. “‘ Yes, 
she is; there, there, Miss Heloise — but I can’t let 
her in unless you eat some more, for your mother 
would —” and she dropped her voice, ‘‘I don’t 
know what your mother would be up to.” This 
she muttered to herself, being now engaged in 
picking up the jelly and biscuit and straightening 
the tray and its contents. 

“Tf Miss Catherine is coming, I’ll eat just 
everything,” declared Heloise, sitting straight in 
the bed, with dewy eyes and pink cheeks of expec- 
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tation. ‘Give me one, Matilda,” and she held 
out her hand. 

“Will you wait until I spread it?” said Matilda 
with a laugh, flying at the work. 

“Ves,” said Heloise, and she gave a merry 
little chuckle. ‘‘Oh, when is she coming, 
Matilda?”? She leaned over to watch proceed- 
ings and wriggled her toes impatiently under the 
coverlet. 

“Oh, pretty soon,” replied Matilda, noncha- 
lantly and spreading away. ‘“‘There,’ she put 
the biscuit into Heloise’s hand, ‘‘I mean when 
you have finished your luncheon.” 

“Then Ill eat it just as fast as I can,’ declared 
Heloise, pushing the biscuit into her mouth and 
crunching it in great satisfaction. 

“No, you mustn’t,” said Matilda, decidedly, 
and shaking her head in disapproval; ‘‘then you’d 
be worse, and we’d have the doctor in again.” 

“But I like the doctor,” said Heloise, after 
another mouthful, “‘very much indeed, Matilda.” 

“Well, you don’t want him to tell you you can’t 
go up on deck,” said Matilda. ‘And _ besides, 
Miss Catherine couldn’t come in.” 

“O dear!” said Heloise, in dismay. ‘Do 
you suppose he will have to come?” she cried in 
alarm, the biscuit poised halfway to her mouth. 
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“Will he now, Matilda?” 

“‘No, if you don’t eat too fast,” said the maid. 

“Will he now?” demanded Heloise again, her 
alarm not abated, and only biting a crumb off 
the biscuit edge. 

“No, child, 1f you don’t eat any more so fast,” 
said Matilda; ‘‘there, go ahead and finish it, and 
Tl have another for you.” 

“T’ll be just as slow,” said Heloise, putting the 
remaining portion of the biscuit with great delibera- 
tion into her mouth, and biting off a tiny piece, 
“as anything, Matilda. Then he won’t have 
to come.” 

“Then he won’t have to come,” said Matilda, 
bobbing her white-capped head decidedly, and 
breaking into a little laugh, in which Heloise 
joined, and the small cabin presently resounded 
with the glee. The other door opened and in 
popped Mrs. Tisdale’s head. 

‘Matilda, I am astonished, making Miss Helo- 
ise ill, and waking me up with all this noise.” 

“Oh, mamma!” protested Heloise, in a tone 
from which all the pretty glee had dropped 
out. 

Matilda looked up, opened her thin lips, and 
snapped them together again. 

“What a sight you are!” Mrs. Tisdale 
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gathered up her silken wrapper with both impa- 
tient hands and advanced toward the bed. ‘‘ Your 
cheeks are scarlet, and — bread and butter and 
jelly!” her eyes on the tray. 

‘Tt isn’t bread and butter, madam,” said 
Matilda. 

“T don’t want to be contradicted by a servant,” 
said Mrs. Tisdale, flaring around at her. ‘And 
if it doesn’t happen to be bread and butter, it 
is something much worse, — biscuit, — and she’s 
probably eaten a great number. I shall ring for 
the doctor at once.” She marched across the 
cabin to touch the electric bell. 

“Oh, mamma!” Heloise followed her protest 
by jumping out of bed and plunging after the big 
stately figure, just grasping the flowing silken robe, 
when she was lifted by Matilda and carried back 
and tucked in against her pillows. 

‘““Now see, Matilda, what all your miserable 
want of management has brought about,” cried 
Mrs. Tisdale, punching the electric bell so con- 
stantly it gave out one long-continued ring. ‘I 
really shall be quite prostrated before this trip is 
over with such goings on. Hush this minute,” at 
the frantic sobbing from the small bed. ‘‘Yes, 
send the doctor,” as the stewardess put her head in, 
“whatever his name is—TI can’t be expected to 
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remember it. I am quite exhausted, and really 
need attention myself.”” With that she sailed into 
her own stateroom for certain little prelimina- 
ries of toilet before the ship’s physician appeared. 

“Never mind.” Matilda was smoothing the 
hot little forehead. ‘‘You like the doctor, you 
know. He’s real nice — there, there, don’t cry.” 

“But he won’t let me see Miss Catherine,” 
wailed Heloise. ‘Oh, Matilda!” She was snug- 
gling her wet little face up against the maid’s 
clean collar. 

“Well, he will by and by,” said Matilda, sooth- 
Inge tidshe child he’s “coming; vasa rap . 
sounded on the door. She sprang to open it, but 
not before Mrs. Tisdale had heard it and was 
there also. 

“‘Oh, the little girl, —”’ the ship’s doctor swept 
a professional eye around the small cabin, — ‘“‘not 
worse, I hope.” 

“Yes, it is my daughter,” said Mrs. Tisdale; 
“but I am, if I ever allowed myself to complain, 
much more in need of medical attention.” 

“Ts that so?” said the doctor, rather lamely. 

He was a tall man, well set up, but slender, and 
he now looked calmly down upon Mrs. Tisdale’s 
commanding presence, in which he was evidently 
expected to wilt. ‘In that case, madam —” 
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‘‘T am Mrs. Pierrepont Tisdale,” said that lady, 
with becoming hauteur. How did he dare to for- 
get that powerful name! 

‘‘Oh.” The doctor absently fingered a little 
charm on his watch chain. ‘Well, did you say 
you were ill?” his professional eye busy over her 
face and person. 

“T said needed medical attention, that is if I ever 
thought of myself — but I don’t. I sent for my 
daughter.” She waved her jewelled hand over 
toward the small bed. 

The ship’s doctor turned off there and passed 
_ his long fingers over the hot forehead, then took 
the chair that Matilda set for him. 

““You see in what a condition she is,’ said 
Mrs. Tisdale, in an irritated tone and coming to 
the bedside. 

He nodded, slipping a thermometer between 
the little red lips.and pulling out his watch. 
“It’s impossible for me to watch her every mo- 
ment,” Mrs. Tisdale went on. ‘‘I just went to take 
a few moments’ rest, — I was quite exhausted, — 
and came back to find her quite unstrung.” 

“Oh, mamma!” Heloise gave a little cry. 

“She was laughing,” — it came in a burst from 
Matilda, back of the doctor’s chair, — “‘we both 
were.” 
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“Yes, quite gone in hysterics,’ said Mrs. Tis- 
dale, “and the child had been overeating — her 
nurse is constantly stuffing her. You needn’t 
attempt to deny it, Matilda,” with a sharp nod at 
her that might have spared itself, the maid show- 
ing no intention of speech. 

The ship’s doctor cast a birdlike glance over the 
remains on the tray. ‘Very good,” he said, turn- 
ing around to the maid; ‘‘that jelly and biscuit is 
the thing I should have advised. Well, little girl,” 
turning back again to regard Heloise, “you aren’t 
any worse than yesterday so far as I can see, 
Naval es 

“Indeed I don’t think you understand her case, 
Doctor,” broke in Mrs. Tisdale, ‘‘er — Doctor —’’ 

““My name is Bryant,” said the ship’s doctor. 

“Oh, well, Doctor Bryant, I may say I don’t 
believe you understand my daughter’s case. 
She” 

“MaylIcomein?” A soft little rap immediately 
followed a pretty head with its fluffs of bright hair. 

“Miss Catherine!” cried Heloise, joyfully, 
springing up in the doctor’s face and holding 
up both hands. 


CHAPTER III 
HELOISE 


“T pon’t think you had better come in, Miss 
Carr,” said Mrs. Tisdale. She tried to eliminate 
as much of the sting as possible, seeing the doctor 
was there, by adding, ‘‘My daughter is worse —” 

Doctor Bryant saved her the trouble of speech. 
He got his long figure on its feet and surveyed the 
girl, who was saying, ‘‘ Beg pardon,” getting herself 
out of the stateroom as hastily as she had tried to 
enter. “On the contrary, I think you will help 
this little girl to get well the sooner. I recommend 
you to stay.” 

There was no more to be said after that, and 
Catherine presently had Heloise’s hand in both 
of hers, where she sat in the discarded chair of 
the doctor’s, he standing and gazing at the whole 
scene with his most professional air, while Heloise 
chatted and laughed and clung to the young girl 
and Matilda cleared away in her deft fashion all 
traces of the luncheon, and otherwise patted and 
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pulled, so to speak, the stateroom into its best 
aspect. 

Mrs. Tisdale, furious, without the smallest 
loophole as vent to her fury, and unable to keep 
still, pretended to listen for some advice or sug- 
gestion as to the future conduct of her daughter’s 
case. At last she spoke. 

“What instructions have you, doctor, to give 
mer’ 

“Eh — oh.” He was laughing at some sally of 
Miss Carr’s as he turned to her. 

“Why, what shall I do for her?” She pointed 
an indignant finger at Heloise and her eyes blazed. 

“Oh, the child. Now, my dear madam,’’—here 
Doctor Bryant tore himself away from the merry 
pair and rested his keen eyes on the hard lines 
of the matron’s face, —“‘do not give yourself a 
moment’s uneasiness. Your little daughter does 
not require any attention from you.” 

“T am too much a true mother to desert my 
child,” cried Mrs. Tisdale, in a fervor. “Believe 
me, Doctor Bryant, your advice I consider most 
strange — most strange, indeed.” 

“Very likely,” said the doctor, with his coolest 
manner. ‘Nevertheless I repeat it. Your 
daughter requires nothing so much as to be let 
severely alone. We shall soon have you running 
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about the deck, Heloise,” he turned back to be- 
stow on her a smile that lighted up his thin, dark 
face wonderfully; ‘‘remember, I engage you to 
play shuffle-board with me.” 

“T will,” cried Heloise, dimpling with joy. 
“And Miss Catherine, too—she shall play with 
us eae} 

A little flush crept up the dark cheek. “Tf 
Miss Carr will,” he said. 

Catherine, not looking up, said heartily, ‘“In- 
deed, I will, and beat you; we both will beat him, 
won’t we, Heloise ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Heloise, doubtfully, “he 
has dreadfully long arms.” 

In the laugh that ensued, in which the doctor 
took the most enjoyable part, and his subsequent 
withdrawal, which followed shortly, there being 
no further excuse for delay, Mrs. Tisdale had no 
part to play. The only pleasure left to her was to 
make some one else miserable, and she summoned 
the maid into the little drawing-room and closed 
the door, giving one of the worst half-hours to 
that individual she had ever known. When 
Matilda emerged, her thin lips were drawn so 
tightly together there was just a crack between, 
but not enough to justify in the opinion of the 
person to whom they belonged the utterance of a 
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sound. She went about her duties exactly as if 
nothing had happened to jostle her equilibrium; 
but her eyes snapped, and if she voiced the 
privacy of her own mind, ‘‘the sparks ought to 
fly from them.” 

And when Catherine Carr put off the clinging 
little hands with the promise to come back the 
next day, and slipped away, Matilda oozed out of 
the room after her. ‘I must speak to some one.” 

“Don’t,” said Miss Carr, putting up a hasty 
hand. 

elemucth—— 1 iehalledient Iidon'tys Pye keptiit 
in so long.” 

“For that reason keep it in a bit longer. Get 
a book and read as fast as you can.” 

‘“She’s calling me now.” 

The sharp, high-keyed “Matilda” left no 
doubt of this. The maid sighed hopelessly. “It’s 
no use —I can’t even tell you, Miss Carr, and 
you’ve been so kind to that blessed child.” 

“Keep up good courage, Matilda.” Miss Carr 
forgot social distinctions so far as to pat the maid 
on the back the same as she would have done to 
“one of the girls,” and rushed off, Matilda dis- 
appearing within Mrs. Tisdale’s suite, ‘the 
finest and most expensive,” that lady was never 
tired of telling, ‘“‘on the ship.” 
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But the young lady, despite her good-sounding 
advice to the maid, was very far from following it 
herself. She skimmed along the deck and down 
the stairs, bursting into Mrs. Macpherson’s 
humbler quarters. ‘Aunt Betty,” she cried 
tragically, “I shall die.” 

Aunt Betty was sitting on the edge of her berth. 
She had the billows of grebe rug, that is, as much 
as her somewhat limited capacity of lap surface 
would allow, drawn up for admiration, and she 
was now gently patting its soft downy face with an 
affectionate hand and the light of victory in her 
blue eyes. She didn’t even look up at her niece’s 
dramatic entrance, but smiled on abstractedly. 

“Aunt Betty, do stop patting that horrid old 
thing,”’ cried Catherine, greatly chagrined at the 
lack of attention. 

“This is a very handsome rug,” observed Mrs. 
Macpherson, calmly enough as to words, but with 
such an exaltation in her breast as a woman ex- 
periences when she has made an extra good 
bargain. 

“Well, it’s a horrid old thing when you care 
more for it than you do for me,” said Catherine, 
pettishly. ‘There now, will you hear me?” 
She made a dash for the rug, swept it aside, and 
deposited herself on the floor where the most of it 
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had been, and laid her arms on her aunt’s plump 
knees. “Aunt Betty, that Mrs. Tisdale is a beast.” 

‘Have you raged in here to tell me that?” said 
Mrs. Macpherson, with a sigh for the rug which 
she now viewed wistfully. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Catherine, drumming a set of 
impatient fingers on her aunt’s arm. ‘But this 
time she’s the beastiest of the beasts.” 

Aunt Betty laughed; then she stopped when she 
saw the face below and stroked the light fluffs 
of hair. ‘Take my advice, Ca, and don’t let 
that woman worry you. It’s no use — only wears 
your disposition.” 

“But I must,” said Catherine, wrinkling up her 
pretty brows, “‘for this time it’s that poor maid who 
is bully-ragged.” 

‘Whose poor maid —not ours ?’”’ demanded the 
little matron, all her amusement and gentle con- 
cern gone to give place to her battle array. 

“T guess not,” declared Catherine, stiffening 
up. ‘Imagine her giving one insulting word to 
Felicie! It’s her own, that poor galley slave of a 
blessed Matilda, who’s the martyr.”’ 

Mrs. Macpherson heaved a sigh of relief. 
“Well, you can’t do anything there,” she said; 
‘‘if the maid wishes to stand it, it’s her own con- 
cern. No outsider should interfere.” 
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“But some one must interfere,’ cried Catherine, 
hotly; “don’t you understand? Oh, Aunt Betty, 
you’re a dear, but sometimes you are so very 
stupid. Matilda has to bear it; she’d endure 
being knocked down and trampled on,” went on 
Catherine, ‘“‘to be with Heloise and _ protect 
here 

Mrs. Macpherson bit her lip. No one but 
herself knew to what a boiling point her blood 
was getting; but it would never do to hint it to 
the girl searching her eyes. So she said quietly, 
“T know it’s pretty bad, but —”’ 

“Pretty bad!’ Catherine gave an impatient 
hug to the knees; ‘it’s monstrous. She’s a 
beast, aunt; why don’t you say so?”” Her young 
eyes flashed. It was getting rather uncomfortable 
for her aunt’s knees, so she had an additional 
reason for her haste to comply. 

“Why, I will, child; she’s a beast, and a very 
bad beast.’ 

“The worst beast in the world,’ commanded 
Catherine, with a closer hug. 

“The worst beast in the world,” repeated the 
little matron, laughing. ‘‘Now will you have the 
goodness, Catherine, to release my bones, as it is 
becoming a trifle uncomfortable for them by 
reason of lack of room.” 


~~ 
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“Oh, beg pardon, Aunt Betty.” Catherine 
tumbled back remorsefuily, with flushed face. 
“Did I hurt you? Oh, I’m so sorry; Aunt Betty, 
you are a perfect angel!’’ She jumped to her feet 
and threw her arms around the plump little neck. 
“There, and there — ow!”’ this last as her head 
came in contact with the edge of the berth 
above. 

“Well, and now I suppose you want the angel 
to tackle the beast,’’ said Aunt Betty, looking up 
at her with a quizzical face as Catherine nursed 
her head with both hands, then rushed over and 
dashed a liberal supply of cold water on its ag- 
grieved surface. 

“Yes, I do, that’s just it,’”’ said Catherine, her 
head over the wash-bowl. ‘And if you only will, 
Aunt Betty, I bet on the angel every time —”’ 

“Tt’s an awfully hard contract for the angel, 
Ca,” said Mrs. Macpherson, her chin in her hand. 

“Oh, you'll do it,” said Catherine, with con- 
fidence and turning her head to look out of one 
eye, the water dripping down the other side of her 
head. 

“T don’t know about it,” said her aunt, dubiously ; 
“it would take more than one angel to do much 
good in this case. A whole retinue would be none 


too much.”’ 
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“Nonsense!” cried Catherine, gayly shaking 
off all remaining drops. ‘“‘I’d rather have you go 
at it alone. Too many angels would spoil the 
broth.” 

Aunt Betty laughed indulgently and got off the 
edge of the berth. ‘‘Dear me,” she said, “that 
was a hard seat,” twisting up her face. ‘‘I didn’t 
realize it till I got up.” 

“You look just like a wooden-jointed doll, 
aunt,’”’ cried Catherine, bursting into a laugh. 

“Well, I feel like one, which is much worse,” 
said her aunt, with a grimace; ‘‘there, I’m limber- 
ing a little. Well now, Ca, ll tell you what I will 
do. No more words now,” raising her finger, 
“TY have the floor. Ill think over this thing — 
Ive got to, or the angel might make worse mis- 
chief instead of bettering things. Then we'll see 
what can be done.” 

“And you must do something before long. 
Angels aren’t any good unless they act,’ cried 
Catherine, turning on her with a bob that set all 
her fluffs to recovering themselves after their 
shower bath. 

“So run along,” said her aunt, ‘and mind, child, 
keep your temper in hand and your tongue 
still.” 


“Oh, Pll be tranquillity itself,” said Catherine, 
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with a laugh, bounding to the door, “since I’ve 
put things into the angel’s hands; never fear, aunt, 
it’s you who’ve got to watch out.” 

And all this time each heart left behind in Odde, 
as the gallant ship sped over the shining waters 
of the fjord, was strained to pity in a fruitless 
search for little Brita. 

Olaf Ericksen the bonde, as the Norwegian 
farmer is called, came down his grassy meadows 
with long strides that betokened severe thinking 
going on under his old skin cap. He looked keenly 
under his ragged eyebrows at the men and women, 
his good wife and daughters among them, who were 
raking the hay and stringing it on the racks. The 
freshly-cut grass is never dried on the ground on 
Norwegian farms along the fjords, the small 
amount of sun penetrating the valleys over the 
high, frowning cliffs forbidding it. But carefully 
garnered as the husbandman’s chief treasure, it is 
bound on long sticks set across poles, ranks on 
ranks of these hurdles stationed over the field like 
platoons of an army. And so they might be re- 
garded indeed,—a steadfast little army to keep at 
bay poverty, the enemy of the brave, industrious 
Norseman, tiller of that hard-yielding soil. The 
clear afternoon, that needed no early twilight to 
lengthen it out, the Norwegian summer day and 
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evening being nearly one in respect to light, was 
now far advanced. 

Olaf looked steadily at what they had accom- 
plished, pulled his tawny beard with a long bony 
hand, then came up to a man binding on the long 
wisps of hay to the rack. 

‘Hans, you must let two men off — Eric and 
Johan, it best be —”’ 

“Hey, master?’’ Hans lifted a stolid face and 
stared. 

“Two must stop work, Johan and Eric,” said 
the bonde; ‘they can be spared best, can’t they?” 

“None can be spared,” said Hans, decidedly, 
and setting a round, sunburnt face in a displeased 
way up toward the farmer. 

“They must be. Here — you — Eric —*” the 
master raised his’ long right hand and shook it 
in the air, while he shouted again across the 
field, ‘‘ Eric — and Johan.” 

The shout rang over the green spaces and 
struck itself against the reverberating cliffs. Hans 
dropped his bundle of grass he was tying on 
and stared in amazement at his master, his mouth 
falling open helplessly as something he had no 
use for. Indeed, he was a creature who for the 
dissemination of general intelligence depended 
almost entirely on the efforts of his fellow-towns- 
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men and laborers. It was not his place to talk, 
but to hear. So now he didn’t even ask for ex- 
planation of this strange proceeding whereby his 
master — the owner of the biggest farm in Odde — 
should give a command to call away two of the men 
in the midst of the work. . 

Eric and Johan needed no second call. The 
moment they heard the master’s voice it was time 
to start, so now they loped across the green, the 
women and girls, particularly Annah Olafsen, 
whose eye always acquainted her with Eric’s 
movements, following them closely. 

“Lars Olsen’s Brita is lost,’? announced the 
farmer briefly as the men reached him. Hans’s 
fingers trembled and he wavered, then pulled 
himself up from the shock; but he didn’t shut his 
mouth. He could hear better with it open. 

The men asked no questions, nor was there 
time, receiving the news with stolid faces. “And 
you two must go and search,” the bonde nodded 
to them. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said both. 

‘Oh, master, let me go!” It came in such a burst 
from Hans’s lips that all three started. It was now 
the farmer’s turn to stare, which he did generously. 

“T must go,” said Hans, bringing his knotty 
hands together hard and getting the words out 
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with jerks. ‘‘Lars has been so good to me, and 
she — oh, little Brita !”’ 

“T don’t know that Lars Olsen has been any 
better to you than to me, or to any one,” said the 
master in surprise; “he is a good townsman, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

Hans occupied the time during this long 
speech, an unusual thing in the Norwegian 
man, to recover himself as best he might; 
“but the child — oh, little Brita! yes, I must go, 
master.” 

“T know Brita must be found,” said Farmer 
Ericksen, at the realization who the lost one 
was, ‘‘but the other men can do as well; — better 
ee you, Hans, in finding her.” 

“They can’t,” cried Hans, passionately, his face 
becoming scarlet and twitching his hands asunder 
to unite them spasmodically again, “‘ I can surely 
find her. Oh, let me go, master,” he implored. 

“T can’t spare you,” said the farmer. This time 
his astonishment gave place to anger. ‘‘Keep on 
with your work, Hans,” he commanded shortly, 
turning on his heel. “And be off with you,” to 
Eric and Johan, “to Olsen’s; they will tell you 
better where to look for Brita.” 

“T will go!’ Hans screamed after him. And 
glancing back, the bonde saw his foreman raised 
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to his utmost height and shaking his long, bony 
hand in the air determinedly. 

Olaf Ericksen stopped in his tracks. “If 
you do, you leave my farm!” he shouted 
back at him, all the color out of his brick-red 
face. 

But Hans had already started. 


CHAPTER IV 
SORROW FOR ODDE 


BoNDE ERICKSEN’S blank gaze saw Hans actu- 
ally running, an unusual sight to be furnished by 
a Norwegian; then the color came slowly back to 
the master’s face, and he turned off to the work 
deserted by his foreman. 

Like one suddenly taken out of old habits to a 
new world of action, Hans kept on his way by a 
series of jerks not fitted to his stiff joints that served 
him well enough on a moderate pace. He knotted 
his hard hands as he went along, occasionally 
passing one over his forehead, from which the 
streams of perspiration were running. And pres- 
ently he deserted the main road and took to the 
fields, skirting a tumbling rivulet that was rush- 
ing away from the white-pebbled river, and jump- 
ing over the bridge that spanned it, as it finally 
escaped on a swift curve back to its source, he 
made quick time to the cottage of Brita’s father. 


Here was a crowd of not so much curious Odde 
64 
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folk as a sympathetic gathering. Never before 
could any one of them remember when a child of 
their village had strayed away or any harm be- 
fallen it. And now that quality of friendship pos- 
sessed by those who are shut up to a life near to 
nature in her wildest aspects brought out a human 
anxiety as keen in each heart as if one of their 
own little ones were in danger. ‘To that was added 
distress because it was Lars Olsen’s daughter who 
was missing. 

Hans gave a convulsive sob that rattled in his 
throat as he drew near, stopped a moment to re- 
cover himself, and then hurried on. Lars, in the 
centre of the group, looked up with a swift gleam 
of recognition, then went on with his instructions 
how and where to begin the all-night search. Hans 
crept up on the outer fringe of the group. 

“Tt may be the bear,” the father cleared his 
throat, while the women turned pale, but no one 
exclaimed or moved a muscle, ‘‘that Tofte thought 
he saw last week in —”’ 

“T did see him.” Tofte did what-no Nor- 
wegian considers himself guilty of, — interrupting 
a speech. ‘It was on the edge of Bonde Erick- 
sen’s farm.” 

Lars nodded and cleared his throat again. 

“Vou will take the woods on all sides of Erick- 
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sen’s and divide your men into parties. Your 
guns are all right?”” They were, those of the men 
who possessed any. For the others, they were 
armed with pitchforks, heavy clubs, and every 
other implement of defence or attack a bear would 
respect. 

‘There is no time to be lost.” 

A tall, broad-shouldered woman spoke up, 
working her way into the crowd. 

‘We shall go, too, we mothers.” She lifted 
her brawny arms high above her head. ‘‘ Give 
us some guns.” 

“There are not enough for the men,” said Lars, » 
briefly. As he spoke his eyes sought Hans. 
He had disappeared. 

“Take them away from the men and give them 
to us,” cried the woman in a passion. ‘‘ Mothers 
know how to fight for their children,” and she 
shook her long arms. 

“Stop!” commanded Lars. “It is not the 
place of women to hold the weapons when there is 
a scarcity. Go your way and search with the 
women,” he added, turning on his heel. ‘Now 
away, men; I will join you when I have spoken 
to the wife.” 

The woman, who saw nothing to gain by in- 
sisting on what she considered her rights, now put 
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herself at the head of the other mothers, and draw- 
ing them off began to plan their method of pro- 
cedure. Lars went rapidly around the cottage 
with head dropped on his breast. 

“Oh, you, Hans!” He came suddenly upon a 
low-stooping figure. 

“‘¥or the love of Heaven, Lars,’ Hans stretched 
himself up and clasped his hands, “give me a 
gun.” 

“Where is your own?” 

At thestarm:? 

“Go back and get it.” 

Hans groaned and dug his knuckles. up against 
his dry eyes. 

“T can’t; Ericksen would keep me back.” 

SON ey 

“He would.”’ Hans shook all over his spare, 
loose-jointed body. ‘‘For the love of Heaven, 
Lars,’’ he pleaded. 

Lars hesitated — was it best that Hans should 
go, anyway? He looked keenly into the wild 
eyes. 

“Hans,” he said, ‘‘hadn’t you better stay be- 
hind?” and he laid his hand on his shoulder. 

Hans shook him off with a wild thrust. 

“Oh, have mercy, Lars; do you know what you 
say?” 
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“You can search, but not with the men; that 
would not be best, Hans.” 

‘Then shame on you,” cried Hans, in a white 
passion, and his big hands worked as if with 
difficulty their owner kept from using them on the 
man before him; “you would thrust me off as a 
craven at the very time that I might be of use.” 

Lars Olsen took the steps necessary to bring 
him close to the angry man, and looked down 
steadily into the wild eyes. ‘‘Trust me, —have I 
ever deceived you, Hans?” 

The clenched hands, raised as Lars drew near, 
wavered, then sank limply to his side. Hans’s 
head dropped to his breast —and he sighed 
rather than spoke, ‘‘ No, you never have, Lars —”’ 

“Then remember this,” again the hand was 
placed on the shoulder; this time it trembled 
under the pressure, “‘keep on trusting me.” ‘The 
hand was withdrawn and Lars was in the cottage 
with his wife and the door shut. 

Hans clapped both hands to his head and held 
on tight, staring stupidly at the ground, then gave 
a long look at the cottage, took a few steps away 
to turn for an undecided pause, started suddenly, 
and soon lost himself in the tangled patch of woods 
running down to meet the shining river. 

The bear that had the week before disturbed 
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the vision of Tofte on the edge of the Ericksen 
farm had kept the women and children closer than 
was their wont to their cottages, and even made 
the highway, the old Telemarken road, the most 
desirable place of travel instead of the open fields, 
otherwise preferred as a means of communication 
from farm to farm. Many glances had been cast 
from the hay-making at the green slopes of the 
thickly wooded foot-hills with a thought of the un- 
welcome visitant that might at any moment appear 
again; a sight that was so seldom seen in their 
midst that it was all the more to be dreaded. So 
now one universal terror seized them all, old and 
young, lest Brita Olsen had been the victim. 

Any one but Brita, and the grief would not have 
been so great! For her to be in peril united them 
all as one. And great was the indignation, but 
smouldering as yet, for the mother who had made 
all the trouble by her willingness to sell the girl’s 
costume. 

‘““And it was the most beautiful,” said one 
woman; ‘‘I do not blame the child.” 

“Oh, Maria Olsen could have made another — 
and better,” spoke up her next neighbor. ‘Brita 
knew that.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been the same,” declared a 
girl, shaking her flaxen head decidedly till the long 
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braids flew out; “I would have run away if I’d 
been Brita.” 

“So would I,” said another girl, ‘‘and I.” 
The young people all thus declaring themselves, 
the women stood aghast. 

“You are bad children,” several of them said. 

“No, we are not,” the young voices broke out 
obstinately, ““and we’d have done just as Brita 
has, wouldn’t we, girls?” 

Then every one of them said shrilly, ‘“ Yes — 
yes,” some shouting it up high in a derisive note. 

“Then the bears would eat you,” and — 
“serves you right,” added the last woman to speak, 
and too incensed for further parley the group 
added itself to the larger one around the big Nor- 
wegian woman, who was in a state of great satis- 
faction now as the acknowledged head of the 
feminine search party. 

Hans, not knowing whither he went, nor caring, 
stumbled on over rough boulders and through 
tangled underbrush. How long or how far he 
thus travelled, he could not say. The night of a 
Norway summer, always luminous and long 
drawn out, was far advanced when, from sheer 
exhaustion, he pitched forward and threw himself 
on the ground. He had no weapon, nor did it 
enter his mind to be dismayed at the lack, all his 
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thoughts being centred on something more serious 
than any suggestion of his own danger. Nor did 
he think of his tired and swollen feet that were 
aching. The first thing that broke upon him, as 
he sat bowed in thought, was a noise, and he 
sprang to his feet. It was Brita! 

“Brita, ’'m coming !”’ 

Hans gave this joyful cry and bounded to meet 
her. None could have supposed him so agile as 
he burst through the bushes, flinging them aside 
roughly. He was to find her. ‘‘God, oh, you are 
good, after all,”’ he exclaimed, looking up to the sky. 
All the other men had guns and were proudly 
entitled to the honor of finding the child. But 
no, he, Hans Petersen, was to have that, and he 
could have laughed aloud were there time as he 
tore madly on, to see looking at him from a sudden 
curve a big black bear, in such an attitude as if 
expecting a person whom he was quite ready to 
receive. 

Hans fell backward a pace, not from fright. 
It wasn’t Brita — that was all that flashed through 
his brain. For the rest he didn’t seem to care. 
It wasn’t Brita. 

On the bear’s part there was no disappointment ; 
it was quite to his liking, this meeting,and though 
wholly unexpected, it could probably only have a 
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good result. So he stood still and looked quietly 
on, perfectly willing to wait, since he was sure 
how the thing would end. But when, after some 
minutes of this silent regard on both sides had 
passed, it appeared as if the courtesies of the 
occasion along that line had been satisfied, the 
bear slowly but decidedly showed his intention of 
proceeding to active business. 

Then Hans woke up. There was that in the 
bear’s eye that induced to action, and that as 
speedy as possible; and although Hans was not 
by nature quick, in the exigencies of danger his 
physical as well as mental processes could be alert 
enough. So now he rushed at the bear, flapping 
both long arms wide and opening his generous 
mouth, giving such a cry of unearthly quality as 
never man or beast—in the opinion of the 
bear —had ever emitted before. 

No wonder the bear fell backward a pace or 
two, regarding Hans with evident disfavor. If 
he tasted as his appearance indicated, he might 
not be so very good eating, after all. In the pause 
during which this consideration was actively 
going on in his mind, the strange being before him 
who had awakened it concluded to take ad- 
vantage of all such indecision; and, keeping his 
wild eyes on the animal, Hans stepped carefully but 
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surely backward to a respectful distance, giving 
out at frequent intervals diluted specimens of what 
might be expected in the shape of another cry, 
were that distance shortened. And so he left the 
- bear, who never stirred in his tracks, but watched 
him with steadily increasing disapprobation. 

Where was Brita? That thought anguished 
him. Had she met the bear? Where —O 
God —- was the child? Hans smote his forehead 
as he stumbled on. And then in the midst of his 
misery a thought came with enlightening swift- 
ness. Why hadn’t he seen it before? She would 
probably go to the Seeter, where she would find 
Greta and get protection from what threatened 
the poor little thing, running away in the first 
impulse to save her costume, and afterward stay- 
ing there overcome by remorse and shame at - 
having done so. And Hans remembered what 
Brita had said once when she had been up to the 
Ericksen farm. She had put her golden head 
over his shoulder as he was binding and stacking 
the hay. “I wish I lived up with Greta,” pointing 
her small finger up to the Seter, where Greta, 
Bonde Ericksen’s fair daughter, along with the 
daughter of a smaller farmer, was keeping the 
cows through the summer; “when I’m big, my 
father will let me go.” 
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“Oh, no, you don’t want to live up in the Seter,” 
Hans had made quick answer; ‘‘it’s too lonely for 
you.” 

“Ves, I do,” Brita had said, shaking her head 
and speaking very decidedly; “it was beautiful 
there when I went up.” 

“Have you ever been up there?” Hans, in 
astonishment, dropped the hay he was stacking 
and turned on her. 

“Ves, father took me when he went up last 
summer.” 

Hans relapsed into silence. “I didn’t know 
you were ever up there,”’ he said, falling back to 
his work. 

‘“‘And it’s so very beautiful,’ said Brita, break- 
ing away from him to clasp her hands, and re- 
garding the distant mountain plateau where the 
lonely Seeter stood. 

Now it all came back to him: what a dull, 
stupid fool he had been! He hastily retraced his 
steps, circling by a generous margin the spot in 
which he had left the bear, one feeling coming 
uppermost in his mind. This was of joy. Brita 
hadn’t seen the bear, probably, if she had gone 
to the Seter, and Hans had quite settled it to his 
own satisfaction that such was the case. He now 
travelled on, quickening his speed, and only allow- 
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ing himself reflection enough to guess at the dis- 
tance overcome and the probable moment of 
arrival at his journey’s end. 

It was early morning twilight when he caught 
sight of the building and the mountain farm that 
held so much of the wealth of Olaf Ericksen 
and a smaller farmer. Up here lived, in the sum- 
mer, Greta, the pretty daughter of the wealthy 
bonde, and Karin, the daughter of the other 
owner. ‘The two girls herded the cows and made 
butter and cheese, sending the produce down on 
the “hay telegraph,” the long wires that ran down 
the steep cliffs to the valley below, along which 
were hoisted the bales of hay for the cattle and 
necessaries for the cabin. He redoubled his 
speed, and thrusting his unkempt hair and a 
face that had long lines of anxiety written all 
over it into the doorway, he cried, “Is Brita 
here’ 

There was no answer, and Hans thrust the 
door wide with his foot and strode in. There 
was nobody within. This was not cause for alarm, 
as the Seter girls often arise at a very early hour 
for their work. And Hans knew this. But it 
gave him a chill to see no trace of Brita, and 
he peered around every imaginable nook in the 
cabin; no Brita was to be seen. 
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Now he ran out to the farmyard, where the two 
girls must be milking the cows. Before he reached 
them he could see their blond heads and hear 
their voices. He strained his ears for just one 
note that was different, but it would not come. 

“Ts Brita here?” he gasped hoarsely. 

Greta looked up from the milking as he laid 
his big hands roughly on her shoulder. ‘Oh, is - 
that you, Hans?” she said. Karin said nothing, 
being always quite content that others should do 
all the talking that was necessary. Now, as even 
to her quiet brain an emergency in life seemed to 
present itself, she was more than ever willing to be 
a good listener. 

“Ts Brita Olsen here, girl?’? Hans forgot him- 
self enough to shake the plump arm. Greta did 
not change expression or color as she went on with 
her work. But she said: — 

“Brita Olsen? You must be mad, Mr. Peter- 
sen, to think that child could get up here—” 

“T am soon going mad, I think,” said Hans, 
passing his hand over his forehead. 

“And what should you want with her, I should 
like to know?” said Greta, in her even, cool 
tones, every movement of her muscular arms 
showing peculiar grace under the cotton sleeve of 
her working gown. 
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“Nothing, oh, nothing,” said Hans, in a voice 
of misery, “‘only to know that she is safe.” 

‘“‘On your honor do you say that?” cried Greta. 
She rose from the milking stool and faced him. 
ELelamne.! 

“On my honor,—O God, all the honor I 
have left,” groaned Hans. 

- “Then you may know that. Brita!” It was a 
loud call, clear and penetrating. 

““Yes, Greta,’’ and just as soon as the echo died, 
there she was, Brita herself, panting from her 
run. 

““Oh!’? She stopped one moment, frightened 
at a man’s figure, then rushed tumultuously into 
Hans’s arms. 


CHAPTER V 
UP IN THE S£TER 


GreTA regarded them curiously; Karin’s face 
held nothing but its usual stolidity, and her work 
was not impeded by any disturbing element such 
as the undue interest in the affairs of others might 
arouse. 

“You'll not take her away,” at last said Greta. 
It was not a question; simply an assertion. 

Hans lifted his head above the golden one. It 
was as if he were about to utter an emphatic “‘ No,” 
but in that instant his expression changed. 

“Hans Petersen— you will not take Brita 
away.” There was an angry challenge now in 
Greta’s voice, and although it was an assertion 
just the same, there was a note of alarm. It 
struck fear to Brita. She tightened her grasp on 
Hans and hid her face in his tawny beard. 

“Oh, Hans, I don’t want to go back —”’ 

The man’s stocky frame quivered. He passed 
his rough hand over the soft hair. Twice he tried 
to speak. 

78 
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“Let Brita come here.” Greta now advanced, 
speaking in a hard voice. Then she spoke to the 
child. ‘Brita, ’ll send you right back home if 
you don’t come to me this instant.” 

Slowly Brita’s arms fell away from Hans, who 
let her go without a word as she sank, rather 
than sat, on the ground, where he moodily 
crouched. 

‘See here, Brita,” said Greta, with an arm 
around her, ‘‘you needn’t be afraid; you are to 
stay here.” 

“Are you sure, Greta?” cried Brita, clasping 
her convulsively. ‘Oh, I don’t want to go home! 
I’ve been a bad girl.” 

“Then you should come home with me,’’ said 
Hans, suddenly raising his head. 

‘“‘Hans,” Greta descended to what a Nor- 
wegian girl seldom resorts, she stamped her 
foot, ‘you said on your honor you wanted noth- 
ing of Brita, and now you are trying to tempt 
her away.” 

“But she ought to go,” said Hans, bravely; 
“it is for her good.” 

‘“‘T’m not sosureof that,’’ said Greta, stubbornly, 
—she was very angry with the mother, as the ris- 
ing color showed, — ‘“‘when folks go to selling the 
only thing a child has, it is time for friends to step 
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in; and Brita has come here of her own accord 
and I shan’t turn her away.” 

“Vou are not turning her away,” persisted Hans; 
“she will come back of her own free will if you 
do but keep still. Let me put it to the child —” 

“That I will not,’ declared Greta, drawing 
herself to her full height and shaking her head till 
the long plaits of yellow hair danced out. “I 
know quite well you will work on her feelings so 
that in the end you will take her. Brita, run away 
now.” She pointed to the thicket, where she had 
designated a little playground in which, with dolls of 
stone and bits of wood, childish imagination might 
be interested while the work of the Seter went on. 

Brita, quite willing to return to the pretty spot 
where Greta’s call had reached her, and from which 
it seemed she was not to be torn forever, scam- 
pered back there, allowing herself only one back- 
ward glance at Hans. But he was not looking at 
her, his head sunk in his hands. 

“Well, you must have something to eat.” 
Brita disposed of, Greta drew a long breath. 
Hospitality among the Norwegians being one of 
the first laws, she hurried through with her work, 
leaving some details to Karin that otherwise would 
have been finished by her brisker fingers, and soon 
approached him. 
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“Come,” she said, bidding him with fingers 
on his arm, “into the cabin; you must be hungry 
enough.” 

“T want nothing,”’ said Hans, dropping his head 
further. 

“Nonsense! As if I believed that, knowing you, 
Hans Petersen,” laughed Greta. It was strange 
to see him in such a broken-up plight ; but of course 
it would be a bit hard for him to return and face 
Lars Olsen without the child. Never mind, and 
Greta braced her lithe figure, it must be done. 
Brita was in a safe place, and happy. If they 
wanted her at home, they could come after her. 
“Come,”’ she said again, this time quite sharply. 
But Hans did not reply. 

“Then I shall bring you out something,’’ said 
Greta, decidedly, turning on her heel. 

‘“‘Greta,’”’ it was now Hans’s turn to speak; he 
got up and deliberately shook himself, with that 
movement seeming to assert his brain power, 
“T want nothing, I tell you — until I can put that 
child in her home.” 

“Well, you won’t take her from here,” declared 
Greta, positively. ‘‘I told you so once, and I tell 
you so again, Hans Petersen. If they want her, 
they can come after her.” 

“Do youmean that, Greta?” asked Hans, slowly. 
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“T mean it — that’s flat,” said Greta. There 
was no doubt of her intention. 

“Then I’m going,” said Hans, with slow resolu- 
tion, ‘“‘and the sooner the better to get back to 
Lars Olsen.” 

“But you must eat something first, Mr. Peter- 
sen,” said Greta, in alarm at his face. ‘Wait, you 
needn’t come in; I will bring it out to you.” 

“T want nothing,” said Hans, already setting 
off on his return. And although Greta ran after 
him, imploring him to take a parcel of food if he 
wouldn’t stay to eat it, he resolutely plodded on, 
not even turning his head to look at her. 

Then her anger rose. “Of all stupid creatures, 
men are the worst,” she said, hurrying back to her 
neglected work. ‘‘Karin, take my advice and 
have nothing to do with them.” 

This from pretty Greta, who had her pick of 
all the beaux of the village at her beck and nod, 
made slow Karin laugh. 

This unwarranted sound, for Karin was not 
one much given to outward signs of amusement, 
only added to Greta’s discomfiture. 

“You are such a silly creature,’’ she cried at her, 
‘never to see a bit of fun when there is any worth 
to it, and then to laugh when no one else would 
think of doing so.” But Karin only added to her 
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amusement, so Greta turned her back and began 
to milk furiously. It was impossible, in her present 
state of mind, to keep from conversation, even when 
the burden of it must be borne by herself, so she 
began again. 

‘And of all people, that tiresome Hans Petersen 
is the worst. Just think of his acting so, and 
over poor little Brita! Bah! Well, he may go 
hungry. I am glad of it,” and she milked with 
angry jerks. But immediately another feeling 
swept over her, and she slipped off from the stool 
and rushed over to Karin. 

“Karin, you stupid block of wood, I am so 
afraid that Hans Petersen is hungry. Oh, his 
face! did you see it?” 

P Mecmcaldeicarinwecdeliberately,”°Iedid:? 

“Well, and wasn’t it white? Do speak —” 
She shook the fat shoulder. 

“Ves,” said Karin, just as deliberately, “‘it 
was.” 

“Well, why don’t you say something else?” 
cried Greta, impatiently. ‘Of all stupid girls, 
Karin! I wouldn’t be like you for my father’s 
farm.”’ 

‘Or for Jansen’s,” said Karin, who, like all 
stupid people, could occasionally say a thing quite 
to the point. 
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The color rushed all over Greta’s usually pink 
cheeks, till its tint satisfied the girl looking on. 

“Now I know you’re more than ever stupid,” 
cried Greta, dropping the fat shoulder as if its 
very touch burned her and turning off to 
conceal her hot face. “‘To drag Ole Jansen’s 
name into this when never a word was said 
about him.” 

“T think my thoughts,” observed Karin, com- 
posedly, “‘when folks call me stupid.” 

“Yes, and your thoughts are always just as 
stupid as your words when you try to speak,” 
said Greta, back again at her work, this time with 
a new subject for reflection that quite drove to 
silence all other topics. 

When Lars had disappeared in the cottage to see 
his wife and comfort her if possible before setting 
forth on the search with the men, he was unable 
to find her; and perplexed at this, and with a 
dread at his heart, he turned to go out again, when 
a slight noise in the loft above struck his ear. 

“Are you there, Maria?” he cried, going to the 
steep stair. 

“Yes,” said his wife. 

“Oh,” he was going to say, ‘come down, I 
want you,” then mounted the stairs instead, 
bending his tall frame to clear the beams. 
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There she was, sitting on the floor by the carved 
chest that contained Brita’s clothes, and from 
which the costume had disappeared. 

“What are you doing?” asked Lars, the dread 
growing, and coming closer. 

“Nothing,” answered Maria, stolidly. Her 
hands were folded in her lap, and to any one not 
observing closely she would have appeared the 
picture of content. 

“This isn’t like you, Maria,” said her husband, 
for the first time in his life speaking sharply to his 
wife. ‘‘Come, rouse yourself; we shall find the 
child.” 

“T cannot — the women all say —I know it — 
you need not deny it, Lars; I can feel what they 
are saying, though it is behind my back, that I 
drove Brita away because of gain for her cos- 
Tumers 

“They shall not say it in my presence,’’ said 
her husband, a dark flush arising on his high 
cheek-bones as he looked down upon her. 

“Well, they will as soon as your back is turned ; 
besides, they will think it, anyway, which is just 
as bad.”? She settled herself more firmly on the 
floor, not taking her eyes from the chest, the lid 
of which was thrown open. It was a handsome 
box, having been presented by her husband to 
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Brita on the child’s last birthday, to take the place 
of the common deal affair in which the various 
articles of her wearing apparel were kept. When 
the neighbors had been shown this, and had exam- 
ined the carving along the sides and front and back, 
— for whoever made it did not stint his work, 
neither was he a niggard as to time, — they raised 
hands of admiration and surprise. 

“What a father is he! Brita is a fortunate 
child.” And she, when her mother had carefully 
packed her clothes, and, most beloved of all, her 
beautiful costume, within it, and the old box was 
taken downstairs, could scarcely contain her joy. 

‘““Oh, mother,” she had thrown her arms around 
Maria’s strong neck, ‘‘it is all so beautiful!” 

“You must take great care of your clothes 
now, Brita,” said the matron, smoothing each 
piece out with motherly pride as soon as released 
from the grasp of the small fingers, Brita now 
hanging over the sides of the chest, ‘‘all the more 
as you have such a nice chest to keep them in.” 

“But they are just the same,” said Brita, laying 
a tender little hand on the old towel containing 
the costume, “and I couldn’t love them more, 
mother, not this one, anyway.” 

How well she remembered it now, — Maria — 
sitting there on the floor! It seemed but yesterday, 
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and as if by lifting up the coarser clothes she might 
still discover the pretty skirt with its bright tinsel 
braid and the shining little bodice. ‘Oh, if I 
only might !” she groaned aloud, and laid her head 
on the chest-edge. 

“Come down.” Her husband was rough of 
speech now, he was so distraught, and he seized 
her arm. ‘‘ Maria, you, a woman grown, and of 
such sense! Are you out of your head?” 

“T was,” she muttered. ‘Oh, if something had 
but held me back! But you know, Lars,” she 
lifted her head suddenly and looked at him, 
mledidvit tor the best.” | 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely, ““but we can’t explain 
it to the townspeople. However, that does not 
matter,” and he set his lips hard. “Well, come, 
wife,’ he added in a kinder tone. 

‘And it was best — it was best that Brita should 
go away to school, to Christiania; and where was 
the money to come from so easily as to sell the 
costume to help out? You know that, Lars.” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” then shot an impatient 
glance out of the small window. “I must go, 
wife, and join the men.” 

She grasped his knees, detaining him. 

“You know I didn’t want the money, and I 
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should have made her another much more beauti- 
ful. But she has gone.” 

“This is all wrong.” He was quite angry now, 
and showed it the more because her words dis- 
tracted him; while his heart, already torn by the 
child’s disappearance, told him there must be no 
further delay on his part. “I can wait no longer; 
I must find Brita,’”’ and she was left alone by the 
carved chest. 


CHAPTER VI 
EXPEDITION PLANS 


AROUND one of the corner tables of the big social 
hall an animated conversation was going on. Not 
about the ship’s speed, although every one versed 
in such statistics had observed she had outdone 
herself by several knots that day ; nor yet about 
the various laps the active members had made 
around the deck, but something wholly different 
and much more absorbing. 

The young men of the clique were wild over it. 

‘““But remember,” it was Catherine Carr who 
spoke, “‘we may not be able to do it, so don’t set 
your hopes too high.” 

“Tt’s a foregone conclusion, Miss Carr.” ‘The 
Harvard Freshman who said this plumed himself 
on having remarked just the right thing. 

“Be still, Bobby,” said his sister, who seemed to 
exist to take the wind out of his sails. ‘‘ You’re 
always jumping at conclusions.” 


Bobby did not condescend to pay her any 
89 
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attention, mentally vowing the first thing he did 
after achieving independence would be to squelch 
her. At present all his thoughts were at 
Miss Carr’s shrine, and how best to please his 
divinity. 

“T don’t see that it is impossible.” This was 
worth Catherine’s ear, for it came in a voice she 
did not disdain. But she appeared not to notice 
and played with her note-book, rubbing the 
pencil up and down its surface as if lost in 
thought. 

“We are all pretty much decided we want to 
do this thing,” went on the voice. “That is the 
principal thing. It only wants will to carry it 
out, and I’m not prepared to say I believe that 
lacking.” 

“But, Mr. Tressyn,”’ said one of the girls, seeing 
Catherine wouldn’t speak, “you forget we can’t 
move our chaperons and fathers and mothers, to 
make them willing to go with us.” 

“Oh, those chaperons! Heaven: help us!” 
sighed another girl, from the depths of an over- 
charged heart. 

“That’s just it,” said Catherine, seeing it was 
expected of her to speak, and glad that some one 
else had been the wet blanket first. 

“Well, you needn’t say anything,” the last speaker 
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turned on her; “if I had such a chaperon as you 
have !— why, your Aunt Betty is just a saint, while 
mine — oh, that old maid,” she lowered -her voice 
and swept the room with a quick glance — “was 
just created to spite me, I verily believe.” 

“You must have been of a good deal of impor- 
tance in the Lord’s eyes,” observed a youth, who 
only waited to get in a word somehow, he didn’t 
mind where. 

“Particularly as Miss Amelia hadn’t blessed 
the earth with her presence,” said another, dryly. 
‘Miss Smith and she are scarcely to be regarded 
in the light of contemporaries, I suppose.” 

In the laugh that followed, Catherine sent a 
swift glance up into Tressyn’s face, then she turned 
her eyes away and began to play with her book 
again. 

“For mercy’s sake, Cathie,’”’ exclaimed Amelia, 
twitching the book away, “‘do say something and 
not sit there like an owl.” 

‘What is there to say?” said Catherine, with 
a smile. ‘‘And_ give back my property, Amelia,” 
reaching out a hand. 

“Indeed, I shan’t,” cried Amelia, getting well 
out of reach; and whirling the leaves, she began to 
read. ‘I do verily believe you have put us all in 
it, Cathie. I’m going to see.” 
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“Give me back my book,’ said Catherine, a 
quick color coming into either cheek. “Amelia 
Fox, I dare you to read one word.” 

‘Now I am veritably sure there are lots written 
about all of us,” said Amelia, flying off to another 
corner, and trying to find a good place as she ran; 
but she reckoned without Bobby — his long arm 
was over her shoulder, and when she reached the 
desired haven, her hands were empty. 

“Good for you, Bobby,” cried his sister; but 
she took all the grace out of it by patting him on 
his head as if he had been a small boy. 

But the next voice took a bit of his fury out by 
crying, ‘‘You’ve scored one, Bob.” It was Mr. 
Tressyn’s, so that he felt quite like a man again as 
he put the book in Miss Carr’s hands. 

Amelia coolly brought herself up to plant her 
little figure in her old seat. 

“Tt isn’t according to the rules of civilized so- 
ciety, after such a disagreeable thing, to admit 
the offender again to the circle quite as if nothing 
had happened,” said Catherine; “but I’ll forgive 
you — and take better care of my book,” slipping 
it under the cushion. 

“Oh, I don’t care in the least about your old 
book,” said Amelia, composedly, settling herself 
in her corner; “I dare say it was dreadfully stupid, 
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every line of it. What I want to know is, if there 
is any prospect of our carrying out this most deli- 
cious plan.” 

“Of course,” they all babelled around — all 
but Catherine. And because they didn’t in the 
least know how the plan could be materialized, 
they said it again louder than ever. Two or 
three people, drawn by the noise, put their heads 
in, and then came nearer to see what it was all 
about. ; 

‘There now, you see,” cried Amelia, in a vexed 
tone, and sitting quite straight, regardless who 
heard; ‘‘dear me, I do wish we could ever have 
any place on this ship to ourselves.” 

““As we didn’t engage the social room, I suppose 
we can hardly expect to exclude other people who 
happen to take a fancy to it,” said Mr. Tressyn, 
dryly. 

‘Well, come on, let’s go outside,” cried Amelia, 
hopping off from the sofa. “Oh, mercy me!” as 
quite a little company came in. 

“We shall have the same difficulty wherever we 
go, I think,” said another, —Tressyn’s friend, the 
Honorable Augustus Fitzhugh, who came down 
from his English estates to join his friend on this 
North Cape cruise. 

‘“‘Never mind, it can’t be worse than here,” 
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Amelia flung over her shoulder as they all filed 
out. 

‘There is one reason why I don’t exactly want 
to go,” said Catherine, when they were all settled 
in the prow, some on steamer rugs on the floor and 
the rest of the group backed up against the railing. 
‘Understand, I very much want to go, but not just 
exactly —” 

“QO dear me, do say what you mean, Cath- 
erine Carr,” cried Amelia, impatiently; and, ‘I 
thought you were just wild to go” — this from 
Bob’s sister. 

“Well,” said Catherine, bracing herself more 
firmly against the railing; ‘‘it’s just this: I don’t 
want to leave Heloise. Now that’s the truth.” 
She folded her hands and calmly awaited the 
outburst. 

“Oh, silly — silly,” began Amelia. But even 
she could not live down the storm gathering on 
several faces, so she quieted down a bit. ‘‘What- 
ever do you mean, Cathie?” as if she hadn’t quite 
understood. 

“You know just as well as I do,’ answered 
Catherine, looking at her. 

“Well, who is Heloise ?”’ asked Bob — an unfor- 
tunate remark which his sister seized with vigor. 

“Oh, Bobby, don’t be an idiot forever,” she 
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cried sweetly. Whereat his light went out for 
the space of a moment, and he went and hung over 
the railing to recover. - 

“Why, Heloise Tisdale, of course,’ Amelia 
answered. 

“Whore That child you were playing shuffle- 
board with all the morning?” said a young man, 
who, taking no interest in children, never knew 
one from another. “I’m sure I thought that 
was very good of you, Miss Carr,’”’ he added with 
an ingratiating bow. 

“Well, she had the society of the doctor,” said 
Amelia; “I don’t know that she was so much to be 
praised, Mr. Kempton.” 

Bobby, with all the pangs of jealousy upon him, 
turned a furious face toward her. 

“That’s mean,” he said, “just because you 
couldn’t get him yourself.” 

POD Bobi . 

And, ‘‘ Forshame !”’—this from his sister. ‘‘ You 
ought to go back to the nursery for that speech,” 
~ which was all that was needed to suppress Mr. Bob. 

“And why you want to take up with that child 
I can’t see, neither does anybody else, for that 
matter.” Amelia was addressing Catherine, but 
the latter did not appear to think so, as she paid 
not the slightest attention to her. 
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“T don’t suppose Miss Carr feels called upon to 
explain all her preferences, nor indeed any of the 
workings of her mind, Miss Fox,” said the 
Honorable Augustus, in a slow, methodical way, 
as if the utterance cost him much thought. 

“‘Oh, well, it is our matter if it takes her away 
from us,” said Amelia, pertly. ‘‘Well, Cathie, if 
it costs you so much to tear yourself away from 
the society of that child, why don’t you take her 
and her maid along? The maid is the best part 
of that family, in my opinion.” 

“Why, Amelia!” Catherine turned on her, 
“Heloise is perfectly lovely.” 

“She may be, if you say so,” replied Amelia, 
composedly, “‘but I never could see it.” 

“Because you don’t try to,’ said Catherine, 
stoutly. 

“Well, Heaven save me from people where 
you’ve got to dig to find out their goodness,” 
exclaimed Amelia. 

“Miss Fox would like all good qualities to be as 
apparent as they are in herself,” said a young man, 
with the pleasing conviction that here was a 
good thing said, no matter what any one else 
uttered. 

“Thanks, Mr. Dorset,” said Amelia, sweetly; 
“your gentle sarcasm is accepted.” 
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“T didn’t mean it as sarcasm — truly, I didn’t,” 
protested the unfortunate youth, who had a con- 
siderable leaning of his mind toward Miss Fox. 
“Oh, do forgive me,” and he showed signs of 
great distress. 

“TI forgive you,’ said Amelia, much as if 
dismissing a troublesome dog from her pres- 
ence. 

“Well, why not ask the mother to go with us ?” 
proposed some bright mind intent on solving this 
difficulty and getting possession of all Miss Carr’s 
interest for the proposed expedition. 

“Whose ?”’ several of the girls asked it at once; 
but Amelia’s voice, of course, was uppermost. 

“Why, this child’s — this — whatever her name 
is notre) 

“Heloise’s?”? The girls nearly fell off from their 
several perches. 

‘“‘C dear me, if you had a spark of intelligence, 
you wouldn’t have asked that, Mr. Rice,” said 
Amelia, faintly, and wiping her eyes. ‘‘Why, she 
—that Mrs. Tisdale—is a perfect terror and the 
béte noire of the whole ship.” 

A nudge —she looked up — everybody else 
did the same—some whirling around for a 
better view. ‘There, in front of them, bringing her 
bulk squarely around, was the lady in question. 
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For once Mrs. Tisdale knew enough to hold her 
tongue, and didn’t spoil her triumph by a word, 
as she sailed past, her head well in the air. 

“Oh, girls — girls!” Catherine seized Amelia’s 
arm. ‘What shall we do? Oh, how could you, 
Amelia? Now she will make it ever so much worse 
for that poor little thing! O dear me!” 

She was so distressed that Bobby pranced up 
and down the deck; Tressyn stood still, the hand 
by his side folded tightly, but otherwise showing 
no disturbance. 

“Tt?s no consequence,” said Amelia. But she 
paled around the lips, knowing as well as any one 
else when she had gone too far. 

“Yes, it’s quite too bad,” said Catherine, mourn- 
fully, her hands dropped in her lap and her gray 
eyes looking straight ahead. 

“Oh, don’t look so!” cried Amelias: “conte, 
cheer up. Tl go after the old Gorgon and tell 
her I didn’t mean it. Tl say anything you want 
me to, Cathie,”’ she threw her arms around Miss 
Carr’s impassive figure, “if you only won’t take 
itsso, tosheart| 2” 

“If you say one word to Mrs. Tisdale, you'll 
only make matters worse,” said Catherine; ‘and, 
besides, she knows you did mean it — we all mean 
it, although we don’t say it.” 
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“Well, come on for a walk,” broke in one of the 
men, as no one took up the chatter over the expe- 
dition. ‘Halloa, the coffee and tea have arrived,” 
squinting to the lower deck at the stewards and 
their trays. ‘‘Miss Carr, let us go and get some.” 

She accepted, and the others fell back to let them 
pass before they followed. 

“‘Tf you ever could be persuaded, Amelia, to let 
your tongue have a rest,” observed Susan Com- 
stock, pairing off with her, ‘it would be better for 
you and for all of us.” 

“T think the old proverb about glass houses 
holds good now,” retorted Amelia; ‘‘it shouldn’t 
be outgrown in use.” 

“Well, I know I’m up to my eyes often in mis- 
chief, but I don’t accomplish it all with my 
tongue,” said Susan, acidly. 

The men followed, in a gloom that Bob’s sister 
observed ‘“‘ought to set the fog horn to booming.” 
To all appearances the expedition planned had 
experienced a terrible set-back. 

But not for long could it be kept in the back- 
ground. Once having been the property of a gay 
young group, the topic must up again, and despite 
the general gloom that prevailed whenever Mrs. 
Tisdale put in an appearance, which she seemed to 
take an especial delight in doing those days, 
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the spirits of the girls and the young men were 
constantly on the rise. 

‘Although we are practically shut out from the 
port side of the deck,” as Susan observed, “ 
least I am, for nothing would tempt me to go by 
her steamer chair.” 

‘“T don’t care,” said Amelia, recklessly. “TI 
shall walk there all I want to.” But every one 
noticed she never did, all the same. 

‘‘And that side is always the best; ours is ever- 
lastingly windy, and she’s got the first position in 
the line for her chair,” Susan kept on discon- 
tentedly. 

‘Well, that’s old Tisdale’s money,”’ said Amelia, 
the two girls pairing off as they did nowadays, 
since Catherine was occupied so much with Heloise. 
But since that bad speech of Miss Fox’s it was 
a difficult matter to comfort the child. She was 
always being called away by her mother, or 
Matilda was sent with all speed after her if 
by any chance she was seen with Miss Carr. 
At last came the climax. 

A goodly number of the ship’s company was 
up on the prow one evening, after dinner, in 
the brilliant light of the evening sky. Heloise, 
who had slipped away,—her mother engag- 
ing the attention of another matron whose 
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wealth made her an important acquisition to 
her visiting list, — was huddled up next to Miss 
Carr, whose hand held the smaller one. Sud- 
denly in through the groups came Matilda, work- 
ing her way. For once excitement seemed to 
get the better of her, and she hurried up to 
Catherine. 

““Oh, Miss Carr, she is in a frightful state,” 
seizing Heloise’s hand as she spoke. But Heloise 
clung to her friend. 

“No, don’t let her, Cathie,” said Amelia, reck- 
lessly. ‘‘I wouldn’t; let the old tiger wait!” 

“Hush!” said Susan, pinching Amelia’s arm. 
But Miss Fox would have none of her, and push- 
ing her off still protested that Heloise should stay 
as long as Catherine elected. 

“But her mother has sent for her,’ said Cather- 
ine. ‘No, no, Heloise, you must go,” attempting 
to slip her hand away. 

But Heloise had heard just enough encourage- 
ment to push her to the danger point. 

“T’m not going,” she proclaimed in a loud 
voice. “Matilda, I will stay.” But looking 
down she saw the face she dreaded appearing 
by the stairway. 

“T have come for you myself, Heloise,” said 
her mother, and in an instant the child had 
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dashed for the stairs on the other side, took 
one wild step, looking backward for possible 
pursuer, slipped, threw out a hasty hand to recover 
herself, clutched the air, and fell with a little cry 
to the bottom. 


CHAPTER VII 
A SHADOW OVER THE CRUISE 


CATHERINE sprang, but not before Tressyn, 
whose attention was apparently absorbed by the 
marvellous coloring of sky and sea, as he stood 
by the railing at quite a remove from the rest of 
the gay group. He was at the top of the 
stairs before her, clearing them almost at a single 
bound, and was the first to lift Heloise, though 
several sailors came running to the spot. 

Catherine, with white face, was before all 
the others, swift though the young men were 
to follow ‘Tressyn’s example, and she held 
out her hands. ‘‘Give her to me, Mr. Tressyn.”’ 

“Tt is not so bad as you think,” Tressyn made 
haste to say. But his heart failed him as he 
glanced at the white little face hanging limply 
off from his arm. 

“The doctor !” called adozen voices. There was 
now no lack of helpers, and they thronged down 
the stairs and along the deck, the news of the 
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accident spreading like wildfire. In the midst of 
it all Mrs. Tisdale stood, an immovable bulk, on 
the upper deck, until some one touched her arm. 

“Your child isrhurt.” 

She turned like a wild animal, ‘‘ Yes, and whose 
fault is it?” 

“Never mind,” said the lady, coldly, and step- 
ping back from further sympathy; ‘‘the first thing 
is to help your little girl.” 

Then Mrs. Tisdale drew herself up with 
hauteur, but realizing who the person was making 
such evidently friendly advances, she said with a 
change to great sweetness of manner, ‘“‘You are 
right, Mrs. Delano,” and gathering up her stiff 
black silk skirts in either hand, she swept down the 
stairs and literally fell upon Heloise’s unconscious 
little figure with a great cry of anguish. 

“You will distress her,” said Tressyn, involun- 
tarily backing off with his burden against the outer 
circle of sympathizers. 

Mrs. Tisdale glanced up in his face, intending 
to preserve the sweetness just acquired for Mrs. 
Delano, but seeing his eyes rest on Catherine, and 
the girl herself with such a face no one could mis- 
take her love for the child, all prudence took to 
itself wings, and she cried in a passion, hardly 
knowing what she said: — 
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“You are the cause of it all,”’ and fairly swept 
Miss Carr aside with an angry hand. 

“T think you do not know what you are saying,” 
said Mr. Tressyn, gravely; “‘I saw the whole acci- 
dent.” 

‘“And so did we,” cried, it seemed to the angry 
woman, a score of voices. 

“No doubt you say so,” she said with a sneer, 
making matters worse. For, with a sweeping 
glance, she caught Mrs. Delano all keen attention. 

“Tt is my desire to care for my child,” she added, 
holding out her arms and emitting a sob that might 
well have passed for motherly anxiety, had the 
past few moments been obliterated. 

““Have the goodness to all move back and give 
her air,’ begged young Tressyn, not relinquishing 
his burden. At the outer circle was a stir in which 
the tall form of the ship’s physician appeared, 
everybody making way for him. 

“Doctor,” cried Mrs. Tisdale, rushing at him 
and impeding his progress, ‘‘can you not lay her 
in my lap?” She clasped her hands beseechingly, 
and her dark eyes were swimming with tears. 

Doctor Bryant put her back with a professional 
hand that to many an onlooker seemed cold. 

“The poor mother,” whispered several voices, 
and some went even so far as to say indignantly 
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that doctors’ rights were often assumed without 
reason. 

Doctor Bryant, knowing little of and caring less 
for this condemnation, now put back the crowd, 
and asif by magic it melted away, but not before 
he had nodded at Catherine, ‘“‘ You will stay.” 

If anything could work a greater fury in the 
angry matron’s mind, it did not suggest itself. 
To be put one side, she the mother, for Catherine 
Carr, the hateful creature to whom all her first 
advances of friendliness had been made without 
the slightest success, could anything be more mon- 
strous! The young lady had returned all those 
advances with civility, it is true; but any one could 
see it was absolutely hopeless that any greater 
degree of friendship could be arrived at. It must 
all stop at mere acquaintance, Miss Carr plainly 
showed, and that of the most slender kind that 
could bind together a ship’s company. Failing 
in this, the rich Mrs. Tisdale, whose husband’s 
money had bought so many things she had been 
led to believe its power unlimited, had changed 
the disposition to be a friend to that of an enemy. 
And when Heloise, her child, had gone over to 
the side of the hated person, and Matilda the 
maid, openly at first and secretly when forbidden, 
connived in the petting of the child by Miss Carr, 
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who posed as a protector before the other passen- 
gers, why, there were no bounds now so high 
but that Mrs. Tisdale, notwithstanding her avoir- 
dupois, must leap over them. So she burst forth, 
“She shall not stay — my child belongs to me to 
care for,” and pushed herself in between. 

And then, before them all, Doctor Bryant looked 
her in the eye. 

“Your child’s welfare is my first consideration 
at present. Have the goodness, madam, to stand 
back, or I will not answer for the consequences to 
her,”’ and terrified even more by his manner 
than his words, the startled and chagrined woman 
crept off and gladly sought refuge in her luxurious 
suite of apartments, there to rage as she wished, 
unseen. 

“Did you ever see anything so horrible? O 
dear, dear!’”? Amelia mumbled behind her hand- 
kerchief, which she was rapidly reducing to a wad. 
“Call this a pleasure excursion! Now I suppose 
she’ll die, of course.” 

“To be still, Amelia Fox,’ burst out Susan. 
“‘You certainly do have the gift of saying the most 
uncomfortable things on the least provocation.” 

“Provocation !” retorted Amelia, which brought 
her a pinch on the arm that effected more than 
remonstrance. ‘‘Well, that is the worst I ever 
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heard, when that poor little thing is nearly killed. 
I tell you if anybody is going to die,” and she 
broke off with a shiver, ‘“T’ll never come to 
the North Cape again.” 

‘And ll never go with you to the North Cape 
or anywhere,” retorted Susan, shaking her entirely 
off and skipping around to the farthest point of 
the group. 

But Amelia, not to be left alone with her dismal 
thoughts, was close at her heels. Mr. Tressyn, 
however, got himself in between, though any one 
with half an eye could see that it was not choice, 
as he did not care to make himself conspicu- 
ous by a too evident desire for Miss Carr’s 
vicinity, where as matters now stood he could 
be of no earthly use. So he made no effort 
to step out of Miss Fox’s way, and indeed 
apparently did not see her, nor the frantic 
efforts she was making to gain Susan’s side. 

“Oh, if there is anything I do hate,’’ smouldered 
Amelia’s wrath within herself, “it is a man so 
gone in love he can’t see an inch before his nose 
that he’s in the way of everybody else. O dear, 
and now that child’s going to die, and it will be 
too horrible for anything. Mr. Tressyn,” and she 
nervously picked his sleeve. 

The young man turned and bent on her a pair 
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of eyes that made her wish that she had not 
molested their owner. 

“Will you let me pass?” she mumbled. 

“Oh, pardon me!” He made way for her 
politely, as Susan, who had watched Amelia’s 
obstruction with satisfaction, shot him a glance by 
no means grateful. 

“Well, of all the hateful things, you are the 
meanest, Susan Comstock,’ breathed Amelia, 
huddling up to her. 

“Do be still,” warned Susan, pettishly, as 
they bent their energies to compass the central 
group. 

The child was laid on the floor, and the doctor, 
bending over her, Catherine, kneeling at her side, 
and Matilda the maid were all the persons actively 
engaged, with the assistants sent for restoratives 
and whatever the physician required. But it was 
some comfort to be within seeing distance of the 
figures in this possible tragedy that had in an in- 
stant struck out all the glory of the sea and sky; 
and a pall of night, black and profound, seemed to 
settle on one, and a chill that made the thoughts 
of steamer rugs and fur coats a necessity. 

“T can’t stand this a second longer,” chattered 
an old lady, ‘“‘I am so cold.” 

Susan peered backward. Here was a good 
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chance to get rid of Amelia; besides, she was 
fond of old Mrs. Graham. 

“Tl go down and get your rug.” 

‘Oh, my dear,” cried Mrs. Graham, yet the 
protest was weak. It was some comfort in the 
general gloom to all hang together, at least till 
they knew a little of what the outcome was to be. 
So she smiled assent, which, however, Susan did 
not stop to see, as she was already halfway down 
the stairs. 

Hurrying along on unsteady feet, she stumbled 
up against a figure coming up the companionway. 

“Well, I declare,”’ cried a cheery voice, ‘‘you 
nearly ran me down, Miss Comstock,” putting 
out a hand. ‘‘I presume there’s a splendid color- 
ing to the sky, and I’ve missed the best of it.” 

‘Oh, yes — oh, no,” cried Susan, incoherently. 
“O dear me, haven't you heard, “Mrs.” Mac: 
pherson ?” she cried hoarsely, turning a pale face 
to the other. 

‘“‘Oh — what?” Aunt Betty steadied herself 
by the railing. ‘Catherine?” she got out one 
word, but for her life she couldn’t have voiced 
the fright in her blue eyes. 

‘Oh, she is all right,” Susan made haste to say; 
“it’s Heloise Tisdale.” 

‘‘Now what has happened to that poor child?” 
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cried Aunt Betty, grasping both hands of the girl, 
and standing on her tiptoes to bring herself nearer 
the face above hers. 

“Q dear,” Susan began to shake at the re- 
membrance, “‘she fell — oh, don’t ask me — down 
the stairs — and —” 

Mrs. Macpherson’s chill brought her down from 
her elevation to plant both feet firmly on the 
floor. She needed all the support she could get, 
but she said: “Perhaps it isn’t as bad as you 
think. Where are they?” 

“On the promenade deck,” gasped Susan; then, 
afraid she might let herself go, she ran down 
the stairs, got the steamer rug, was out again to 
Mrs. Graham, huddled it around her, to receive 
hearty thanks, and all just in time to see Heloise 
carried off in the arms of the doctor, Miss Carr 
and Matilda following. 

Mr. ‘Tressyn hurried up to Mrs. Mac- 
pherson. 

“Will you do a turn on the deck?” he said to 
that little matron. And Aunt Betty, knowing 
nothing of all the proceedings, was glad to throw 
her bewilderment on somebody for clearing up — 
and who could do it better than this young man? 
So they struck out at a good pace, for Mrs. Mac- 
pherson, despite her plumpness and short stature, 
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was a fine walker, carrying her inches well, and 
making a remarkable showing with them. 

‘Now you want to know the whole story.’ He 
looked down into the round face. 

“Tm a daughter of Eve,” she said grimly for 
answer, ‘‘and I have at least one question to put, 
— Why is Catherine mixed up in it?” 

‘Not for any cause,’ he answered so quickly 
that Aunt Betty craned her short neck to 
study his face. ‘‘Doctor Bryant called her to 
help 

Mrs. Macpherson said nothing. The rest could 
wait the telling as long as Catherine had no un- 
fortunate connection with the accident, and she 
breathed more freely, her cheek, which had paled 
a bit, beginning to get its color back. And then he 
gave her the whole story. 

“There they go,” Amelia at last had Susan to 
herself, “‘those two. When he can’t get Catherine, 
the aunt will do. Come on, let’s walk,’ and 
Susan was pulled along to promenade; and as 
there was nothing more to see, the crowd melted 
away, most of them dropping into line in the pro- 
cession around the deck, with tongues all loosened 
to voice criticisms and opinions that had been 
waiting for expression. 

About one thing every one was agreed, — that 
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Heloise Tisdale, from being an uninteresting 
child, had instantly, in the glow of sympathy that 
now surrounded her, been invested with an ap- 
-pealing quality that if she lived would keep her 
the prominent figure for their attention during the 
remainder of the cruise. And another thing was 
equally apparent: that Miss Carr had somehow 
suddenly possessed the arena as a person second 
only in absorbing interest to Heloise herself, and 
though not needing the appealing quality to 
be added to her attractions, for that was hers 
in large measure already, all the atmosphere 
created by the girl was just so much more 
pervasive, till she filled the thoughts of the com- 
pany, sometimes to the exclusion of the hapless 
littie victim. 

‘“‘T never could discover,’ cried Amelia, on one 
ot the rounds of the deck,—they had just passed 
the little matron and her tall companion, — ‘‘what 
Catherine could see in that skinny child to make 
such a pet of her.” 

“Hush!” Susan glanced carefully around. 

“Vou are always such an idiot, Sue,” said 
Amelia, ‘“‘fancying people are going to hear what 
is said.” 

‘‘When one is with you, it is best to be 
careful,” said Susan, coolly. ‘My goodness, 
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Mely, I wouldn’t have your tongue for any- 
thing.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t know how to use it if 
you had it,’ retorted Amelia. “Dear me, you 
don’t get anywhere till everybody else is done 
talking and the whole thing forgotten.” 

“T don’t know as that is the worst thing that 
could happen,” said Susan, composedly. 

“Well, how she can take up with that child is 
more than I can see,’’ said Amelia, caring very 
little for Susan’s observations just now. ‘‘And 
there’s lots of other people who are of my mind: 
such a tiresome little thing, always hanging on to 
her when we wanted —”’ 

‘““‘Wanted to hang on to Catherine ourselves,” 
put in Susan, who occasionally had to interrupt if 
she got a remark in at all to Amelia’s discourse. 

“Well, of course we wanted Catherine — why 
shouldn’t we, pray tell?” Amelia flared around 
at her. ‘She belongs to us, and not to every chit 
who can wheedle around her.” She stopped short, 
pulling Susan toa standstill. ‘You aren’t speaking 
sense when you take Catherine’s part.” 

“Well, come on,” cried Susan, twitching off, ‘‘if 
you are going to walk, or else let me go. I don’t 
care which; I only know I’m not going to stop and 
argue about it, Amelia Fox.” 
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When Miss Comstock said ‘Amelia Fox” in 
that tone, the person to whom the name belonged 
knew it was time to “come down from her high 
horse,’ as she phrased it to herself. So now 
Amelia made haste to say humbly, ‘Oh, I’m not 
going to argue it, Sue,” and she fell into step again. 

“T should say not,’ declared Susan, her head 
in the air as they walked off. ‘And now if 
you've got through, ’m going to say a word.” 

‘Say on,”’ said Amelia, meekly. 

‘Well, Catherine Carr knows what she’s about, 
you may rest assured of that.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Amelia, in a mys- 
tified tone. 

“YT mean just what I say,’ repeated Susan, in 
a low voice. ‘‘Can’t you see, Mely? Oh, you’re 
the stupid one now! Wait, hush, they’re coming.” 
She nipped Amelia’s arm closely to her side and 
shut her lips. Up advanced Mrs. Macpherson 
and young Tressyn with a brave front along the 
deck. 

‘““Now if I had a tongue like yours, Mely,’’ said 
Susan, as the two had passed them, “‘I should have 
gone gabbling on, and gotten myself into a 
scrape.” 

‘Well, do go on now,” said Amelia, looking back ; 
“they can’t possibly hear; they are way back.” 
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“What do you want to look back for?” cried 
Susan, twitching her arm in displeasure. ‘‘ You 
silly thing, of course every one knows by that we’re 
talking of him.” 

‘Why, you haven’t said a word about Mr. Tres- 
syn!’ said Amelia, in amazement. 

“Well, I was just going to,’ said Susan, in 
irritation. 

“Oh, well, do go on; hurry up, or they’ll be 
around again,” implored Amelia. ‘There, we’ll 
go slower.” 

“Indeed, we’ll not; Vl walk just as we were 
walking, and I’ll tell as I want to and not be 
pushed,” said Susan, obstinately. ‘‘ You’re always 
ordering me around, Amelia. Perhaps I won’t 
tell at all what I was going to say.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Amelia, with a little 
laugh, who always retreated into her bounteous re- 
serve of good nature whenever ill temper was dis- 
played by other people. ‘And I don’t care, ’m 
sure,” she added easily, slipping her arm away 
from her companion’s, “‘whether you tell or not,” 
and she made as though she would take herself 
off altogether. 

As this indifference was the last thing she cared 
for, Miss Comstock made haste to say very rapidly, 
and without any of her usual caution in the way of 
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scrutiny for possible ears besides those for whom 
her remarks were intended : — 

“Why, you could see if you had half an eye 
that Catherine Carr was just determined to catch 
Mr. Tressyn.” 

“YT should think it was just the other way,” 
said Amelia, pausing with wide-open eyes. 

‘“‘Oh, you goose,” cried Susan, in derision, “‘she 
just flings herself at his head. And remember 
this, Mr. Tressyn began to pet that child before 
Catherine even so much as looked at her.” 

Amelia, whose big eyes had been concentrated 
on the face before her, now bobbed around, gave a 
squint over the other’s shoulder, and then a little 
scream. Susan followed her gaze and saw Mr. 
Tressyn reposing in a steamer chair not a half- 
dozen feet away. 


GHAPTER Will 
TRESSYN’S OPPORTUNITY 


AnD to make matters worse, Amelia kept right 
on and followed up her scream with, ‘‘ Why, he 
was walking around a minute ago,” in a tone that 
not only he but several other people must have 
heard. 

Susan dashed off. This was beyond anything 
that ‘Amelia Fox” as an expletive could relieve ; 
and with a certainty in her own breast that every 
word of her rash speech was in the possession of 
the last person on earth who ought to hear it, 
together with the criticism on the one he would 
never allow to be unkindly spoken of for an 
instant and keep friends with the person doing so, 
filled every step of her progress with anguish. 

And like every one else who was cautious by 
habit with the tongue, Miss Comstock found her- 
self face to face with a dilemma of the worst 
kind. 


‘Amelia Fox can clatter all sorts of things and 
118 
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no harm done: now see me.” She was in an angry 
soliloquy in her own cabin, and smiting her hands 
together. ‘Oh, I wish this old North Cape trip 
had never been heard of!” She flung herself on 
her berth and covered her face with the pillow. 

‘“‘Susan,” a rattle at the door, which she was 
glad to remember she had taken the precaution 
to lock. 

“Susan, oh, well,” added Amelia’s voice after 
it became perfectly clear to her mind that she had 
been locked out, ‘‘if you don’t want to let me in, 
you needn’t,”’ and her steps sounded down the 
passage. 

‘““And now she’ll go and clack that tongue of 
hers. Ome!” groaned Susan, stuffing the pillow- 
end into her mouth. ‘Then she tossed it aside and 
sprang out of the berth and to the door, unlock- 
ing it and throwing it wide. “Amelia! O 
Mely!” But she had the satisfaction that she 
was too late with her endeavor to avert further 
mischief. 

“Let her go, then,” she cried in a pet, and throw- 
ing herself down on her berth again, she resigned 
herself to despair, determined to show her face 
no more that night. Some vague idea also swam 
in her head of playing sick on the morrow and 
having her meals served in her stateroom. 
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“Ugh! I don’t believe I can stand it,” she 
made a grimace; ‘but if worst comes to worst, I 
can keep from meeting him. O dear me, I 
never will say anything but yes and no after this 
as long as I live. But those, I suppose, can get 
me into trouble.” 

Up in the spacious suite on the promenade deck, 
Mrs. Tisdale absent in her own cabin and making 
no attempt to emerge, a battle was going on for 
a life. And just as the good ship had gone faith- 
fully on in its best endeavor through wind and 
wave, so the hand and skill of the ship’s doctor 
never wavered. Catherine, looking on, her eyes 
ever wide for the moment that he had bidden her 
to await when Heloise came to consciousness, could 
not but take notice of every little detail. How fine 
the hands were in all the lines of their almost 
rugged strength, and how soft the touch must be! 
She could realize that as she watched them, and 
then she fell to studying his face, when a feeble 
little cry aroused her, and those same hands were 
putting her in his place while he slipped into the 
shadow of the curtain. 

“Here I am, childie.”” Catherine put her hand 
gently on the forehead bound in its bandages; 
then, realizing that Heloise could not feel this, she 
took up one of the small hands. 
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“What is it?” said the child, faintly, and with a 
wondering gaze into Catherine’s face. 

“Nothing,” Catherine was going to say. Then 
she thought better and said, ‘‘ You have been hurt, 
Heloise ; but you are better now, and you are in your 
own little bed.” 

Heloise shivered, and Catherine’s heart beat 
high. Had she done the right thing, or spoiled all 
chance by her nervous speech? 

“You will stay with me,” begged Heloise, 
tightening her clasp on the hand holding hers, 
and she tried to turn her poor head. 

“Yes,” said Catherine, ‘‘that is, if you will do 
just as I say, Heloise.” 

“T will do just as you say, Miss Catherine.” 

No one looked to see the face of the doctor behind 
the curtain hardly daring to hope for rational 
speech yet. 

“Then I will stay with you as long as you want 
me,” said Catherine. 

“T want you forever,” said Heloise, in a weak 
little voice. But there was a happy look on her 
face. ‘I am so glad you'll stay with me, Miss 
Catherine,’ she added in a whisper. 

“Ves, I will stay,’ promised Catherine, “and 
now you must be very quiet. See, I will hold your 
hand.” 
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But the blue eyes were closed, and hanging 
tightly to Catherine’s hand Heloise lapsed into 
unconsciousness once more. 

It was to answer the appeal of the girl’s eyes, 
for she uttered no word, that the doctor said as he 
stepped out from his retirement: ‘You did just 
the right thing. I am satisfied now of no perma- 
nent injury to the brain. And she will pull 
through, I think. Miss Carr, you can be re- 
leased now.” He laid a gentle hand on hers en- 
twined in the small fingers. 

“T shall stay —I have promised.” Catherine 
had not supposed herself capable of such resent- 
ment, and toward him of all people, as now pos- 
sessed her. 

“Tt is not wise,” said Doctor Bryant, simply. 
“She will pass into something like sleep and will 
not know whether you are here or away.” 

“‘But I promised,” said Catherine, like a stub- 
born child. 

He smiled down at her as if she were indeed a 
child. 

“And I am your physician and advise you to 
go.” Somehow her fingers were released, and she 
found herself the other side of the door and free 
to go where she would. 

With one desire, and that to find the fresh air, 
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and yet to avoid the questions that would naturally 
come upon her reappearance, Catherine found the 
second-cabin deck and put herself into a vacant 
chair. There was no one in her vicinity, and she 
heaved a sigh of relief. Do as she would with her 
thoughts, they circled around the physician and 
his face and manner, to the exclusion of Heloise 
and her condition, and she kept remorsefully try- 
ing to change all this when some one dropped into 
the next chair. She glanced up, thinking she had 
appropriated a steamer chair that might be needed, 
with “‘Beg your pardon,” to see that it was Mr. 
Tressyn. ‘This at first afforded her no relief, but 
when he spoke she experienced that restfulness to 
an overwrought mind when only ordinary topics 
are Introduced instead of the dreaded one. 

“Tt is perfectly surprising,’ began her neigh- 
bor, “‘to find how agreeable it is that the very 
things one doesn’t choose when one sets out are 
so attractive. Now all of us, I presume, could 
have secured passage in the second cabin, and thus 
gained a claim to their chairs, for you and I, Miss 
Carrfate interlopers.”’ 

Catherine found herself smiling, which was a 
great surprise to her, for in her present strained 
condition of body and nerve she hadn’t supposed 
it possible she could be pleased at anything. 
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‘And I have always admired this deck,” went 
on Mr. Tressyn; ‘‘it is so restful here, quite in 
harmony with ‘the sea —when that element is 
good to us, I mean.”’ Then he laughed, in which 
Catherine joined. It was perfectly apparent 
that the worst was over as far as making con- 
versation was concerned, and that nothing but 
the simplest trifles of small talk were to be 
indulged in between the two. It was only 
when they parted, Catherine at last finding it 
imperative to seek Aunt Betty, that she said 
brokenly : — 

“‘T think —TI really believe, Mr. Tressyn, that 
the doctor expects Heloise to get well.” 

“Thank God for that,” cried the young man, 
fervently. ‘Then, just because he couldn’t help it, 
he broke out : — 

“And you, Miss Carr, don’t take this too 
much to heart.” Yet his tone showed that he was 
touched on the child’s account. She raised her 
eyes in pleasure at this sensibility, but said never 
a word. At this juncture, when silence was most 
eloquent, Amelia Fox, who heard that Catherine 
was set at liberty from the sick room, and had there- 
fore been on the qui vive ever since to find her, 
poked her head around the doorway of the deck 
belonging to the second cabin, and saw the two. 
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“‘Tt’s true, she is throwing herself at his head,” 
she muttered, and without a thought of anything 
but her discovery, she ran up the stairs, proclaim- 
ing it to the first person of her set that Catherine 
and Mr. Tressyn were down on the lower deck. 
This happened to be Bobby. 

“Suppose they are,” cried that young man, 
imperturbably, although his heart was going like a 
trip-hammer underneath his smart waistcoat; ‘is 
that any business of yours?” With this shot he 
waited to see it take effect, and being satisfied on 
this score, he sauntered off downstairs to see if 
the report were true. He had no trouble in 
ascertaining that it was, for Mr. Tressyn, albeit 
Miss Carr’s evident desire was to see her aunt, 
was detaining her with some little conversation 
by the railing, at which they both stood, appar- 
ently absorbed in each other. 

Bobby had the spirit and training of a gentleman, 
so although he gnashed his teeth at the sight, he 
thrust his hands in his pockets and strode off, 
smothering his ill luck as best he might. 

“Tf there was a girl on board who came within 
a gunshot of her, I’d make love to her as quick as 
a wink — but whew! What’s the use, there isn’t, 
and I’ve got it bad.” So Bobby inflated his 
chest and stalked up and down on the other side 
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of the same deck, nursing his woe, yet feeling 
with every step that he was a man by the very 
token of bearing a man’s misery. 

Meanwhile Catherine had fled to her own cabin, 
where Aunt Betty found her on the sofa, her 
cheeks like fire and her hands cold as ice. 

“Child, you are ill; I must stop this,” cried 
Aunt Betty, in alarm. ‘‘You’ve been overdone in 
all this worry over that little girl. Now I must call 
the doctor,’ and she reached for the electric 
button. 

‘“‘Pray don’t, aunt,” cried Catherine, staggering 
to Her feet: 

‘““Why, you need it if ever a mortal did,” said 
Aunt Betty, her fingers irresolute on the button. 
‘“‘Catherine, remember you are in my care, and I 
am responsible to your father.’ 

“He would tell you to do as I say,” cried the girl, 
drawing away the plump little hand from the dan- 
gerous electric signal. ‘Aunt Betty, believe me, 
there is nothing the matter with me; I only want to 
rest.” 

“I suppose he would,” said Aunt Betty, grimly, 
answering the first part of the remark, ‘“‘as you 
have always had your way with him.” 

“Aunt Betty, you don’t want me to be sorry I 
came with you on this trip, do you?” Catherine 
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leaned down and laid her burning cheek on her 
aunt’s round face. 

“Oh!” cried her aunt, ‘what a fever you have! 
Oh, Catherine,” she tried to get her fingers free 
for execution on the button. 

“No, I haven’t,” — Catherine was guilty of con- 
tradicting, ‘I’m only a little bit tired, and if you 
won’t worry me, Aunt Betty, Tl be all right. 
Now see here,”’ she drew the little matron down 
on the sofa, and keeping the fingers she still held 
ina firm grasp, she sat down by her aunt. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I must tell you, though I didn’t want to till 
to-morrow. Mr. Tressyn has asked me to marry 
him.” 

“Oh, my dear!” Aunt Betty nearly jumped off 
from the sofa. ‘‘Oh, I am so glad!” Then she 
fell on the girl’s neck.. “Your father will be so 
pleased. And to think it should have been done 
while you were under my care. I am so pleased. 
Though he shouldn’t have done it, it wasn’t the 
thing at all until you were back with your father in 
your own home.”’ 

“‘He didn’t mean to,” said Catherine, feeling it 
incumbent to shield Mr. Tressyn from blame, 
though experiencing no sweet thrill at doing so; 
‘“‘he intended to wait.” 

‘Well, perhaps it is just as well,’ observed Mrs. 
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Macpherson, veering around and all in a twitter 
with the delightful thoughts that came crowding 
around her, nearly submerging her mind; “‘but it 
will be very awkward for both of you on this 
journey, an engaged couple, though you won’t 
acknowledge it, of course.” 

‘“‘We are by no means engaged,” said Catherine. 

“No, of course not, that would not be proper,” 
said Mrs. Macpherson, drawing herself up to 
her full height, as one who knew the world and 
its ways pretty well, ‘“‘not until you are back in 
your father’s care and he has given his consent. 
But, oh, Catherine!” words failed her, and she 
gave the girl a hug that expressed joyful volumes. 

“But don’t you understand?” Catherine took 
the caresses and then freed herself enough to send 
the check to this transport with one cruel blow 
that made her feel herself a villain for inflicting 
it, ““Can’t you understand, Aunt Betty, we aren’t 
engaged — we can’t be, even if I were home and 
he had asked me there, because I haven’t accepted 
him.” ; 

“You haven’t accepted Mr. Tressyn!” Aunt 
Betty, regardless of the next stateroom, almost 
howled it out, and she hopped off from the sofa; 
her mouth remained open, while her eyes were 
stretched to their widest extent. 
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““No,” said Catherine, calmly, “I haven’t.” 
Then she stretched her arms back to lean her head 
upon the palms, and regarded her aunt. 

“Why?” It was only one word, and it came out 
in a gasp. 

“‘Because,” here Catherine’s arms came down 
and her brow wrinkled, ‘‘I can’t feel —I don’t 
really like him enough to think of marrying him. 
Aunt Betty, you would not have me, would you, 
under those circumstances?” 

“‘He is so very nice,” breathed Aunt Betty, with 
a heartrending sigh that made Catherine’s conduct 
appear more villanous than ever to her, as the 
blue eyes roved reproachfully all over her flushed 
face. 

“‘T know it, but I can’t marry a man simply be- 
cause he happens to be nice,” said Catherine, 
with a pang at her heart as she found herself 
wishing the person in question not quite so 
immaculate. If only there had been some flaw 
to make the blow less severe to her father, whose 
dearest wish, she knew, was to see her well settled 
in life. Not that he ever voiced it, but his 
wishes were quite distinctly understood, neverthe- 
less; so much so, that to get away from them 
and all preparations for a brilliant summer cam- 
paign was the one powerful reason for the accept- 
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ance of Aunt Betty’s invitation to accompany 
her to the North Cape and then on a trip on 
the continent. O dear, must she disappoint 
him? 

“Aunt Betty, why don’t you say something?” 
she cried pettishly; “and not stand there like a 
statue. It’s very unfeeling, I’m sure.” 

“T haven’t anything to say,” said Aunt Betty, 
gustily; ‘‘and besides, my dear, I am afraid of 
saying the wrong thing.” 

‘“T suppose everything would be the wrong 
thing,” said Catherine, in a dreary tone, and 
dropping her hands helplessly to her lap. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t look so!” Aunt Betty 
dropped her statue position and rushed impulsively 
over to'the sofa. ‘I am sorry, indeed,’ seizing 
one of Catherine’s cold hands, “‘for I thought you 
liked him. And I’m sure, my dear, he is the catch 
of the season, of that there is no manner of doubt; 
but then, my dear, —” chafing the hands busily in 
her warm, plump little ones, “‘Oh, don’t look so — 
there — there —if you don’t like him, why you 
shan’t be bothered about it. And Vl stop your 
father’s mouth, if he is my brother.’? And she 
gave a savage shake of her brown head. ‘“T’ll 
not allow him to reproach you when we reach 
home; and no one need know of it now, and that 
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gives us time to think up what we shall say to 
him.” 

“Aunt Betty, you are magnificent,” exclaimed 
Catherine, throwing her arms around her. Then 
she gave way and burst into tears. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LITTLE COSTUME 


‘Come, Brita, child.’ Greta flung down the 
distaff with an impatient hand and stepped to the 
door of the Seter cabin with these words on her 
lips. 

Brita, hearing the call in her little playground, 
where with stones for dolls she was lost to the out- 
side world, perfectly content since she was in the 
mountain home with dear Greta, lifted her head, 
and with no thought of disobeying — for when 
Greta spoke it was to be minded on the instant — 
patiently gathered up her little stones and picked 
her way out from the bushes. 

“T am going to bring them,” she said, carrying 
her apronful carefully. 

“So you may,” said Greta, indulgently; ‘but 
why did you stop still when I called?” 

“Twas only waiting to pick up my children,” said 
Brita, a cloud coming over her face. ‘‘Oh, Greta, 
I was truly!” With that she dropped the ends of 
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the apron, the little stones rattling out, most of 
them skipping to a place of safety. 

“Take care, child — now you’ve lost them,” 
said Greta, hurrying to intercept them. 

“TI don’t want them,” said Brita, her blue eyes 
full of trouble, “if you are sorry about me, Greta.” 

“Oh, now you mustn’t be foolish,” said Greta, 
gathering up a few stones, and very much vexed 
with herself for her chiding; ‘“‘there, here are 
some of your dolls; hold your apron, Brita,” 
slipping them within as the child obeyed. 

“You are not to mind when I speak a bit sharp. 
Promise me now.” She sat down on the ground 
and drew the child close to her. “If you are to 
stay here, and you want to, don’t you?” 

Brita leaned over her gathered apron of stones 
and hugged her with warm little arms. 

“T very much want to, Greta,” she said earnestly. 
‘Oh, do let me,” she begged. 

“Well, then, you shall,” declared Greta, “stay 
here just as long as you want to. So there,” 
and though not much given to kissing, she set a 
caress now on the round little cheek to bind the 
bargain. “TI will,” she cried fiercely within her 
heart; ‘‘the child shall stay where she is happy,” 
and aloud: “And now, then, you are not to mind, 
Brita, when I speak up sharply to you. It is so 
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dull here with that stupid girl.’ She raised her 
voice and tossed a glance and a merry laugh to 
follow her words into the cabin. 

Karin heard fast enough what was plainly in- 
tended for her ear, but she gave no sign, which 
made Greta pitch her key higher yet. 

““So I have to be sharp once in a while, Brita, 
else I’d die of stupidity. But it won’t be at you, 
little one, and you are not to mind it. Promise 
me that you won’t!”’ 

“T won't,” said Brita, since it was expected of 
her. Besides, Greta was laughing now and had 
her arms around her, and so she couldn’t be very 
much vexed. 

““That’s right,” said Greta, well pleased ; ‘‘ well, 
now I must be back at my work. Karin’s such a 
stupid, slow creature, I must work like everything 
to make up for her,” and she passed into the cabin. 

Brita’s face fell. 

“Ts Karin stupid, Greta?” she asked, following 
her anxiously and with a sidewise glance at that 
maiden diligently spinning. 

“Awtully,” said Greta, with a little laugh. 

“It doesn’t make you sorry,” said Brita, gath- 
ering her apron with its few stones in one hand, 
while she slipped the other into one of Greta’s; 
“it doesn’t, does it, Greta?” 
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“Oh, I can’t help it,” said Greta, comfortably, 
“and so I don’t mind it.” 

But Brita was not so easily satisfied. She 
slipped away and pattered over to the busy 
spinning wheel. 

“Karin,” she whispered, laying her round little 
face against the high cheek-bones of the stout, 
broad-shouldered girl, “please don’t,” she begged. 

“Don’t what?” said Karin, not turning her 
head nor pausing in the least from her busy 
work. . 

“Don’t be stupid, please,” said Brita. ‘Greta 
doesn’t like it.” 

For answer Karin gave a loud laugh. Even 
then she didn’t stop her work, but continued to 
laugh on and on, while the spinning wheel twitched 
with her uneven movements. 

Brita, still clutching her apron of stones, sat 
down on the floor and surveyed her gravely. 

“You frighten the child,” said Greta, who had 
come out of the laugh in which she had first joined 
heartily. And she hurried to whisper back of the 
broad shoulders, ‘‘She will run away from us, 
if you do not have a care.” 

Karin sobered down at once, and began with 
steady sweeps of her long arm to do effective 
work with the distaff. 
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“Come, Brita,” Greta held out a kind hand, 
“let us see the costume — you shall show it to 
me. But first, we will put away the stones so you 
can play with them to-morrow.” She came over 
and gathered them out of the apron. “See, we 
will place them there,’ dropping them on the 
dresser in a corner away from the brightly scoured 
tins. 

Karin looked up curiously. To think of putting 
common, dirty stones, picked up out of the dirt, 
in among clean dishes! But then, Greta was 
funny. 

“T should rather be stupid than queer,” re- 
joiced Karin to herself. 

Greta, careless of what sort of opinions might 
be held of her actions, saw the little stones de- 
posited on the dresser and the great satisfaction 
that such deposit brought out on Brita’s face; 
then, quite pleased with herself and her efforts, 
she hurried up to the loft, presently running down 
the stairs with a white bundle in her arms. 

“There now, come here, Brita, and let us 
take it out,” sitting down on her spinning stool. 
“See how nicely it is all wrapped up! Oh, isn’t 
it beautiful!’”? as she opened the towel-ends. 

Karin, unable to keep her eyes off the treas- 
ure, found she was making so many mistakes 
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that her work might as well be stopped for a 
while. 

“f may be stupid,” she muttered to herself, 
“but I must see that,’’ so she got clumsily off 
her stool and came up, which was precisely what 
Greta wanted, who now carried her bundle over 
to the settle, Brita hurrying after, with Karin in 
the rear. 

“T never saw anything so beautiful,” laying 
the costume bare on her lap. ‘‘Brita, you child, 
it was worth running away from home to save,” 
she was going to say, but caught herself in time. 

“See!” She held up the little jacket. 

“Yes,’’ said Brita, ‘‘that is mine,”’ and she put 
a finger softly on it. 

“You dear!” cried Greta, and taking the little 
cap she set it on Brita’s flaxen hair. ‘Oh!” 
Then she turned her around from side to side, 
admiringly. “‘T’ll tell you what, Brita,” she said 
at last, ‘“‘you shall put on the whole costume. 
Yes,” she said with sparkling eyes, “the very 
thing! Come, child, and I’ll help you dress up in 
it.” She seized the stout little figure in its stuff 
gown and turned her around to unbutton her 
cotton waist. 

“Oh, no!” cried Brita, twisting away from her 
in distress. ‘‘No, Greta —oh, do let me go!” 
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“Why, what does the child mean ?”’ cried Greta, 
in amazement and relaxing her grasp. 

“T can’t, Greta,” said Brita, her distress gaining 
on her with each word and twisting her fingers 
together. 

‘Why, it’s only to put it on,” said Greta. ‘You 
are not to go away. I do believe that she thinks 
I am going to send her back. We want to see 
how pretty you look in it, Karin and I. Come and 
let me put it on you,” she said coaxingly. 

But Brita got farther away than ever. 

“Oh; “1 scan’t,’ pshe: wailed s= “thistisn sun 
day.” 

“This isn’t Sunday!” repeated Greta, recovering 
from her amazement; ‘‘no, I should say it wasn’t; 
well, but that makes no difference, you can put it 
on, all the same. Come, Brita.”’ She held up the 
small red skirt alluringly, its bright braid spar- 
kling away. 

Brita, unable to take her eyes from it, still stood 
her ground at a safe distance. 

“Tt isn’t Sunday,” she kept repeating. 

“Well, I should think you might put it on for 
Karin and me,” said Greta. There was so much 
of reproach in her tone that Brita drew a long 
breath and her resolution wavered. And when 
Greta added : — 
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“Just think, we have stayed up here so many 
Sundays now, with nothing to cheer us up,” and 
she looked so sad and dropped the bright little 
skirt in her lap, that Brita gave a bound and 
plunged up to her. 

“Put it on,”’ she said, holding out her arms for 
the little bodice sleeves. 

“Good child,” said Greta, smiling approval; 
“but first, Brita, you must have off your old 
gown,” and she turned her around again; and 
so, after a deal of unbuttoning, off tumbled the 
old, everyday clothes, and the little figure, shorn 
of most of its bulk, stood ready for its smart 
adorning. 

This was such a work of delight to Greta that 
her usually deft fingers took a long time over the 
placing of each article, which then must be pulled 
and patted into shape, and buttoned or hooked 
with slow precision. 

“‘T may be stupid,” said Karin, this time taking 
Greta into her confidence, ‘‘and slow, but I could 
do that quicker, I know.” 

“Oh, you stupid thing,” said Greta, gayly. 
Then she stopped completely and passed a hand 
over the embroidery of the vest. 

“Did you ever see such a piece of work, Karin?” 
she said. 
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“No,” said Karin, in a matter-of-fact way, 
“‘T never did.” 

“And the cap,” her gaze going up to that. 
“Oh, Karin, if you and I could ever have any- 
thing half so pretty!” 

Brita, who had been passive under all this 
pulling about that the adorning process had en- 
tailed, now thrilled suddenly, and turning around 
she searched Greta’s face anxiously. 

“‘Do you want a costume just like this, Greta?” 

“Ves,” said Greta, thinking not of the effect of 
her words, and not seeing any reason why the 
truth should not be told. 

“Then,” said Brita, “you shall wear mine, 
Greta,” and she bent over to enforce her decision 
by a look into the big brown eyes; ‘‘take it off,” 
she said, turning around again to be unbuttoned. 

“Nonsense !’’ exclaimed Greta, “how could 
T ever get into your clothes?’ She stretched out 
her brawny arms, then swept her hands all down 
her long, stalwart figure. 

Karin threw back her head and laughed 
fiercely. ; 

Brita turned a troubled little face over her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t mind that stupid thing,” cried Greta, 
with a cold glance at Karin, still quite far gone in 
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amusement; ‘‘whenever she does laugh, she 
doesn’t know what it is for. No, the pretty cos- 
tume is all for you; I couldn’t wear it if I tried. 
See how beautiful she is. Oh, Karin!’’ She turned 
her around with strong, eager hands. A shadow 
darkened the doorway, and looking around, the 
two girls saw the tall figure of Lars Olsen’s wife. 

Greta sprang to her feet and buried Brita’s 
face against her bosom. ‘The brown eyes flashed 
above the flaxen head under its bright little cap. 
Her first impulse was to get the child away before 
she caught sight of the unwelcome face. But 
where? The Seter farm held but one room. 
And even while she was cudgelling her brain for 
means to keep the intruder from becoming known, 
she spoke. 

“‘T have come for my child, Greta Ericksen,”’ and 
Brita, struggling at the first sound of the voice, 
worked herself away from the detaining grasp 
and saw her mother. 


CHAPTER X 
GRETA 


“‘T HAVE come for my child.” Maria repeated it 
with stolid voice and manner, asif she were there 
to pass the time of day with the girls at the Seter, 
and no one failing to see the face of the woman as 
she stood in the doorway would have guessed at 
the secrets of her heart. 

Greta put both arms around Brita and held her 
closely. 

“There, there, child,” she said soothingly. 

At this attempt to comfort, stepping, as it were, 
into her rightful province, and coming as an ob- 
struction between herself and her daughter, Maria 
Olsen awoke from her stolidity, and her passion 
flamed high. 

“What have you to say for yourself, Greta 
Ericksen,””—she raised a long, bony hand and 
shook it at her, —“‘enticing my child to steal away 
from home?” 

Greta’s bright brown head was flung up 
defiantly. 


“There has been no enticing, Mrs. Olsen,”’ she 
142 
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cried ; ‘‘and I am not the one to turn any friend, 
let alone dear little Brita, away from my door, 
particularly when she comes in distress.”’ 

The woman shivered as this was hurled at her. 
She did her best not to have it seen by the watchful 
eyes, now keen and cold; for Greta, wisely per- 
ceiving it to be a time when her own temper 
should be kept in hand if she would gain her point, 
controlled the fierce anger that now threatened 
to spoil her whole plan. For she had determined 
from the first to keep Brita as long as was prac- 
ticable. Now she swiftly decided in her own mind 
that she would keep the child whether or no, and 
let wisdom fly from the door. For Brita, after 
her first little cry of despair, had buried her face 
under its bright cap tightly against the kind bosom, 
where she panted like a wounded bird unable to 
struggle more. 

But after the first thrill Mrs. Olsen drew her- 
self away from the door-jamb, against which she 
had leaned for support, and said with eyes spar- 
kling with anger and the long face working in all 
its hard lines: — 

“And do you know, Greta Ericksen, what you 
are doing, to harbor a child who runs away from 
home? The authorities will have something to 


say to you.” 
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“‘T care that for the authorities,” declared Greta, 
snapping one set of sturdy fingers defiantly in the 
air, not caring to disclose what went on under her 
bodice; for if not fear, the commotion set up there 
was a certain dismay, as the picture brought up 
by her visitor flashed across her vision. What if 
Ole Jansen should break with her for this! A 
girl who braved the law and its consequences was 
not the helpmeet for a quiet man who believed in 
nothing so much as in good government and the 
obedience to it. For one wild moment her heart 
flew to him, and she came perilously near to cast- 
ing Brita aside, while she drew back to her own 
sweet confidence in her happy future; for Ole 
was her dear betrothed. But it was only for an 
instant, and Greta was straining the child to her 
bodice tighter than ever. 

“That’s your answer, Mrs. Olsen,” she said, 
looking over the gay little cap. 

“Brita, come here,’’ said her mother; ‘‘it is not 
the time for foolish words.” 

“You needn’t go,” said Greta, calmly, and as- 
tonished at herself for this step taken. Even 
Karin, who up to this point had continued her 
spinning, now laid it down and turned mild eyes 
of astonishment upon her. 

“You tell a child not to obey her parent?” said 
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Maria, now quite cold and composed. “Greta 
Ericksen, you have much to answer for.” 

Karin slipped off from her stool and moved 
heavily over across the floor. Even in this crisis 
she could by no means quicken her movements. 
In due time she reached Greta’s side. 

“Let her go,” she said slowly. 

“You stupid thing.” Greta, even in this 
emergency, could not resist the usual retort. But 
Brita was quivering within her arms, so she gave 
all her attention to her. Karin and Karin’s opinion 
were worth not so much as an ore. 

“Oh, I must go,” said Brita. The words were 
faint, and Greta had to bend her ears to catch 
then ae Dear, Gretas ly) must.’ 

‘““You shan’t,” cried Greta. Then, no matter 
how Brita struggled, her determination at all 
hazards must be carried out. 

“See,” she cried over her shoulder, ‘‘ your child 
would not disobey you, but I am keeping her. 
Remember that, Mrs. Olsen.” 

‘“‘T shall remember it all,” said the woman, ad- 
vancing into the room; “never fear, Greta Erick- 
sen; and now I shall be obliged to take my child.” 

But Karin, seeing that Greta had decided mat- 
ters, and it was therefore too late to retreat from 
her decision, now came forward so slowly that no 
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active interest could possibly be attributed to 
her. 

“Touch that child, Mrs. Olsen,” she said, “if 
you dare.” 

Maria Olsen staggered back. If her own cow 
that fed from her hand and followed her about in 
a lumpish way had suddenly charged her, like a 
fierce wild beast of the forest, she would not have 
been more surprised; and she now turned her 
gaze from the two occupying her entire attention 
to the girl on whom she had not as yet bestowed 
a single thought. 

“Tf you dare,’ said Karin, pleasantly, who 
thought she had not been understood, and that it 
was best to have everything clear. ‘‘You better 
go away,” she added, and she folded her big 
hands. But Maria Olsen knew perfectly well by 
her face that she meant what she said. Without 
a word she turned and strode from the Seter. 

‘‘Oh, Karin, Karin!” Greta burst forth into a 
laugh that was half a sob. “‘ Yousplendid girl, —has 
she really gone? Do shut the door! There, there, 
Brita, don’t cry. Oh, do shut the door, Karin!” 

“T shall not shut the door,” said Karin, standing 
in her tracks; ‘‘let her come back if she wants to.’ 

“T don’t believe she will want to come back,” 
said Greta. This time she was laughing with the 
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sob left out. She partly released Brita, and then 
threw her head back restfully. 

“Oh, me — it is so good that she has gone.” 

Karin by this time had worked herself back to 
her stool, but instead of taking up her work, she 
folded her big hands on her checked apron and 
was lost in thought. 

“And now, Brita,” said Greta, in her usual 
spirits, added to which was the elation at the 
victory and the glee over the sudden assumption 
of the part played by Karin, ‘‘you are safe up 
here with us, and you must put all thoughts of 
going home until you want to away from your 
mind.” With that she left her and came over to 
the girl on the stool. 

‘Well, Karin, that was a great piece of work on 
your part. Ha! ha! Oh, I can see you yet! 
T’ll never call you stupid again. But you’ve gone 
to sleep.”’ Greta gave her a smart little pinch on 
the fat, broad shoulders. 

Karin lifted her large face. 

“She will hear,” she said. 

“‘Hear — hear what?” demanded Greta, gayly. 

‘What I am going to say,” said Karin. 

‘What you are going to say!” exclaimed Greta. 
‘Are you going to talk?” And “Of what account 
would anything be you would have to say?” was 
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on her tongue’s end; then, in the light of the 
recent developments, in which such a surprising 
change had taken place in the girl, perhaps it 
would be as well to treat her communication with 
respect. ‘‘Come outside,’ she said briefly and 
picking at Karin’s sleeve. 

The latter got clumsily off her stool. 

“We are going outdoors a bit, Brita,” said 
Greta, on the way out; “‘you play around here. 
We shall be close outside.” 

“T don’t want to play,” said Brita, standing 
quite still in the middle of the floor; ‘“‘I should 
very much like to go with you, Greta.” 

“No, no,” said Greta, decidedly; ‘‘that you 
cannot do, Brita. Now take your knitting and 
sit on your stool like a good girl; we shall be just 
beside the door.” 

So Brita obediently got her knitting that Greta 
had set up for her from off the dresser and sat 
down with it on her little stool. 

‘“‘Come now,” said Greta, when the two were 
without the door and well beyond earshot of the 
child, ‘“‘what is the wonderful thing you are 
about to say, you stu—— No, I will not call you 
that, for you are stupid no longer.” 

Karin’s round face did not lighten in the least 
at this compliment. 
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“We have got a hard time before us.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Greta, angrily. 

“We have got a hard time before us,” repeated 
Karin, in the same tone. 

“You are just like a cow that gives a good pail 
of milk and then kicks it over,” cried Greta with 
no diminution of anger. ‘Here you have done a 
splendid thing, and sent that woman away, and 
now you act like such a silly! I am ashamed of 
you!” and she began to tread the thick grass im- 
patiently with her wooden shoes as she passed back 
and forth. 

“We have got a hard time before us,” repeated 
Karin, exactly as before; ‘‘because, Greta, Pastor 
Francke will be up here, and your father, and we 
must think out what we are todo.” She folded her 
hands again in her lap, while her big eyes were 
fixed unblinkingly on the other girl’s face. 

“What do we care if he does come, Pastor 
Francke ?” cried Greta, but the deep color paled 
a bit from her cheek. 

‘And Bonde Ericksen will come, too; I said 
him,” added Karin. 

‘Well, and my father, let him come, too; and if 
Pastor Francke wants to molest two defenceless 
girls who have taken pity on a poor little thing 
who ran away from home, I don’t care.’’ She 
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snapped her fingers, but her heart was going like 
a trip-hammer, so that one with watchful eyes 
might have seen the rise and fall of the bodice. 
‘Now, then, if you haven’t anything else better 
to say, Karin, we might as well go indoors,” 
for Greta by this time saw in work her only sal- 
vation. Had she been other than a Norwegian 
maiden, a fit of the nerves would have been the 
thing for her to consider next. As it was, she 
simply recognized her usual daily labor as the 
next object on which to engage her whole mind. 

“T have one more thing to say,” remarked 
Karin. 

“Well, say on, then.” Greta turned in the door- 
way, her hand on the latch. But her mind was 
made up; whatever it was, she would plunge into 
her neglected work, for which every nerve and 
muscle of her healthy body was tingling. 

“Ole Jansen will be up here,” said Karin, slowly. 

Greta dropped the latch and ran over to the 
girl. 

“What do you mean, Karin?” she demanded 
hoarsely. 

“Ole Jansen will be up here,” repeated Karin, 
steadily. 

“Well, and what then?” 

“He will give you up.” 
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“Oh, no— oh, no!” Greta broke away, took an 
unsteady step or two on her wooden shoes, then 
threw herself on the coarse grass, burying her face 
in it and clasping her strong arms above her head. 

Karin stood quite still. Nothing broke the 
stillness of the soft summer air. The absence of 
much bird and insect life in Norway excluded 
that soft twitter and stir in the trees and the 
humming of the little people of the grass and 
earth which is one of the charms to a home in the 
deeps of nature. The beating of Greta’s heart 
seemed the only sound for her ears to catch as 
she lay prone on the ground. 

“You must get up and think.” Karin’s voice 
broke the silence at last. 

“Think?” Greta raised a passionate face 
and rested her long body on her elbow. ‘You 
have made me think —oh, how could you be so 
cruel when I was trying not to!” 

“We should think out something —I don’t 
know what,” said Karin, stolidly, and for the first 
time her expression changed. Her forehead 
wrinkled with the unusual exertion of some 
process going on within, and she put her hand 
up in a troubled way. 

“There is nothing to think out; if they come” 
(a spasm passed over Greta’s face as she spoke 
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the ‘they,’ meaning only one name — for the 
other two mentioned she gave not a thought), 
“they must come. That is all there is to it,” she 
added in cold despair. 

“No, that is not all,’ contradicted Karin, ob- 
stinately. 

‘Say what you mean, if you have anything to 
say,” commanded Greta, sitting up straight now 
with flashing eyes; ‘“‘what shall we think out?” 

“‘T don’t know,” answered Karin, her forehead 
wrinkling worse than ever. 

Greta knotted her fingers around her knees 
and rocked back and forth on the stubby grass. 
“We must think out something,” said Karin, 
again. : 

The rocking of the long figure went on; no other 
sound than that made by her stuff gown brushing 
the grass broke the silence. 

“And I know one thing,” Greta suddenly sprang 
to her feet, “I won’t wait to be cast off by any 
man. I will bid Ole Jansen go about his business 
when he comes.” 

“Greta!”? Karin found her tongue; but the 
one word only served to add fuel to the flame. 

“T will!” It was flung out with defiance. 

“Greta!” Karin had nothing else to offer, but 
that was no reason why it should not be repeated, 
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so she kept saying it till the girl turned on her in 
a fury. 

“Stop Greta-ing me,” she commanded. 

“Tt is your name,” said Karin, stolidly. 

“OQ dear—” Greta clenched her hands, — 
““haven’t you any sense or any pity? O dear, 
dear!’ Her bosom heaved and she turned away. 
Was she going to cry? When had such a thing 
happened? Not since she was a little girl and had 
lost her doll in the river. And she never had an- 
other. Yes, she was about as big as Brita there 
within doors when it happened. And now this 
child had come up in fear and trembling and dis- 
tress at her only treasure being taken away. 
That brought her thoughts back to another sorrow 
than her own, — a fact that had completely escaped 
her mind at Karin’s word. She swallowed her 
distress as best she might and turned to Karin. 

“There is nothing to think out,” she said quietly ; 
““we must let things take their course. I am 
going in to work.” 

It was now Karin’s turn to be astonished. She 
had depended so much on Greta’s power to think, 
a process in which she herself was well-nigh help- 
less, although she was willing to assist if she 
could, a feat she was racking her heavy brain to 
accomplish, that when the task was ignored by 
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the other girl,and the one most interested in escape 
from the dilemma in which they found themselves, 
it was a situation absolutely overpowering in its 
effects. 

Her ruddy cheek turned pale, and her heavy 
body swayed from side to side as if she would fall 
to the ground. Greta, instead of going to the 
house, flew to her side. 

“Sit down, Karin,” she said, very much fright- 
ened; ‘‘don’t try to speak,”’ which was really very 
absurd, for Karin had neither any intention nor 
power for conversation. 

“QO dear, what shall I do!” The capable 
Greta was wringing her hands, while Karin sank 
clumsily to the ground, to sit with white face star- 
ing straight ahead. 

“Do speak,” cried Greta, impulsively, forgetting 
her injunction for silence, and despite her pity, 
and hardly knowing what she was doing, she shook 
the broad shoulder smartly. But that did not bring 
the desired result; only the words that followed 
made Karin turn her gaze on the distressed face 
bending over her. 

“There is that poor child — she must go; she 
makes you sick.” 

Then Karin gathered herself up slowly to her feet. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘she stays.” And then, sur- 
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prising Greta again, she marched into the house, 
picked up her distaff once more, and when the 
other girl followed, as soon as her amazement 
allowed her, she found her, the big wheel buzzing 
as cheerily as ever, pulling out the threads with 
a large steady hand. 


CHAPTER XI 
MORE TROUBLE IN THE LITTLE ODDE COTTAGE 


Down in the valley a knot of women gathered 
themselves in the hay-field away from the other 
workers. The search all over, and Brita located 
by Hans, who had wildly reported it to Lars Olsen’s 
wife, Lars being absent on the search, the next 
and absorbing topic, — When would Maria Olsen, 
who had started frantically up the mountain, return 
with the child? 

Those women who could not be spared from 
their household work were unwillingly devoting 
themselves to it. They were worse off in general 
estimation than their sisters in the field, who, with 
brawny arms, were raking the hay, or gathering it 
up into bundles to be stacked. They could talk 
in the intervals seized from work, and they would 
be sure to know first when the two should appear 
on their journey down from the Seter. 

“It’s strange how Hans should know, when every 


one else was at a loss, just where Brita went,” 
156 
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said one woman, resting her long, bony arm on her 
rake-handle to give vent to this. She had not 
hitherto entered much into the conversation, be- 
ing absorbed in silent worry over the problem. 
And turning it thus over and over in her mind, 
she could come to no satisfactory conclusion, and 
so cast it out for all the others to solve if they 
could. 

“‘Flans Petersen is a strange man, and that you 
know as well as I, Elspeth,” said her neighbor, 
who, seeing no one else would take it up, concluded 
to speak for all; ‘‘and there is no telling what 
makes him do this or that.” 

“‘But how did he know she was there ?”’ persisted 
Elspeth; ‘“‘tell me that, Mrs. Ingersen.” 

“That I do not know,” said the other. 

‘““And being strange, as Olivia has said, no one 
can tell,” said another woman, drawn away from 
the work by the enticement of this talk. ‘I do 
not see how Bonde Ericksen can keep him so 
long; six years now he has been there, hasn’t 
he?” she went on, ‘‘and he so queer.” 

Mrs. Ingersen nodded her large head. ‘‘Yes, the 
very time this month; I mind it well. My 
Ingeborg was just born, and we were having. 
the christening when they told it at the party 
that the bonde had a new man.” 
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“Well, your Annah, Brita’s playmate, she’s 
older, ain’t she, than Maria Olsen’s girl?” said 
Elspeth. 

“Ves, Annah is a year older; she is eight. 
Oh, me, my girl is almost distracted at Brita’s 
going off. And she will take to running away 
next, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, the child is found now.” The woman 
who had left her work heaved a sigh of relief. 

““Yes,”’ said Mrs. Ingersen, going back to her 
own labor of raking with renewed vigor; ‘‘but 
Annah won’t be any better-minded till Brita 
really is home.” 

Elspeth nodded to herself in curious fashion, 
folded her thin lips together, as if her mind had a 
task devolving upon it far beyond speech, and re- 
sumed her labor of binding the bundles for the 
stacking upon the hay-racks. 

Into all this busy scene on the hay-field sud- 
denly went forth the word, ‘‘She’s coming,” and 
each woman deserted her hay-rake or mechani- 
cally carried it off to a nearer point toward the 
highway along which the mother and child must 
come. | 

“I see but one person,” said Elspeth, straining 
her eyes, and holding up one hand to protect her 
vision, although the afternoon sun was not bright, 
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the valleys being well guarded on either hand by 
the tall cliffs. 

‘Brita has reason to hide behind her mother’s 
gown,” observed Mrs. Ingersen, severely, remem- 
bering the effect of all this upon her Annah. 

“That is very true,” said more than one. Old 
Elspeth shaded her eyes with the other hand and 
strained them more than ever. But her vision, 
keener now at her seventy years than that of 
most of the women, kept her after all in better 
and quicker knowledge. So she presently an- 
nounced : — 

“T tell you, Mrs. Olsen is alone.” 

“That cannot be,’ declared several of the 
women, and stepping to the highway they advanced 
to meet the mother and see for themselves. Old 
Elspeth, not to be outdone, scuttled off to meet 
the tall, gaunt figure, who without any appearance 
of seeing them was stalking grimly toward the 
group. 

“Maria,” cried Mrs. Ingersen, who by the 
virtue of her Annah_ being playmate to 
Brita was conceded the right of chief speaker, 
‘what does this mean? Has Brita—” She 
brought up suddenly at the mother’s face. 
Something clutched at her throat. Suppose it 
was her Annah! 
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Maria Olsen turned her dull eyes on her. 

‘“‘Brita is well,” she said. 

‘“‘Brita is well,” cried all the chorus of women. 
That, at least, was good tohear. ‘‘Oh, what has 
happened, then?” and they crowded around, old 
Elspeth working her way into the group. 

‘“‘Ask me not,” said Maria. Yet there was a 
certain dignity about her. Instinctively they fell 
back and watched her slip from the group and 
keep up her solitary course, stalking down the 
valley road toward her home. 

“Tt’s very strange,” said old Elspeth, finding 
her tongue first, and sweeping the circle with an 
awed gaze. 

Annah’s mother gasped out : — 

‘““What do you suppose has happened ?” 

“She said the child was well.” Old Elspeth put 
her withered face farther into the centre of things. 

‘So she did.” Mrs. Ingersen drewa long breath. 
“Well, then, if Brita is well and safe, why didn’t 
she come home with her mother? That’s what I 
want to know.”’ But as no one could give any 
solution to the question, recognizing the fact that 
their work neglected could never catch up, each 
hurried back to her place, and took the rake or 
began to bind the bundles of hay on the stacks 
with fingers twitching in the vain endeavor 
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to make up for lost time, ‘“‘ Why didn’t Brita 
come home with her mother?” vexing their 
brains. 

Maria Olsen went into her own cottage and shut 
fast the door. It wouldn’t be long, she knew, before 
Lars would be at home; but until then she could 
ease her weary limbs and wearier brain in silence, 
and she threw herself on her knees before her bed 
and clasped her hands over her ears. Brita gone, 
the silence of the little cottage oppressed her 
-with an awful weight. Now the mother knew all 
the terror of loneliness when it contemplates an 
estranged heart, and that Brita, willingly remaining 
away from her home, a return to which had been 
openly defied by her present protector, would never 
come back with happiness. She had gone forever 
out of the peaceful home life. If she came back, 
it must be by force. 

‘“‘Oh, Brita, Brita !’’ she moaned, and wrung her 
hard hands together, and grovelled, her face on 
the coverlet. 

A little stir in the kitchen disturbed her. 

“Tt is I,” said a voice. She sprang to her feet 
and stood in the doorway. 

‘‘And you dare to come here!” 

‘‘Where is Brita?’ demanded Hans, caring 
nothing for her anger. 
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“Up there.” She pointed with a long finger to 
the mountain side. 

“Wouldn’t Greta give her up?” Hans put the 
question in such a way that no one would suppose 
the storm within. 

ce IN.” 

Without a word he strode from the kitchen. 

“What are you going to do?” cried Maria, 
springing after him. He made no reply as he 
stalked off. 

‘Foolish man,” Maria rushed after him, seizing 
his arm, ‘‘what would you do—where would 
you gor” 

He tried to shake her off, but she clung to him. 

‘‘Wait and see Lars,” she said over and over, 
till at last wearied of her pertinacity, he allowed 
himself to be led back into the kitchen and to his 
accustomed seat in the corner, that he always 
occupied on his visits to her husband. 

Whether it was the sight and touch of the old 
resting place, or whatever might be the influence, 
Hans further allowed himself to be conducted into 
it, and he sank down, his head dropping to his 
breast, and his hands hanging at his side. 

Maria regarded him fearfully, as a doubtful 
capture, and one that might at any time give her 
the slip. But seeing him quiet for a space, she 
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drew forth the blue woollen stocking she was 
knitting and seated herself on the opposite stool. 
And now she longed for Lars’s return. At last — 
oh, welcome sound, and at the same time a 
dread came with it— his footsteps sent the knowl- 
edge of his approach. 

His eyes beneath their shaggy eyebrows lightened 
at the sight of his wife, and more as he perceived 
the peaceful occupation of her hands. With 
Maria knitting as of yore, all must be well. Brita 
was probably playing outside, and all those past 
terrible hours were now but an uneasy dream. 

“Maria!” he exclaimed. Such a welcome hearti- 
ness had not been in his tone before, for Lars not 
only was a man of few words of affection in his 
domestic life, but he also took it for granted that 
his wife understood his heart to be in the right 
place. Having once given that article of his into 
her keeping, Lars felt no necessity of showing by 
look or tone, or voice even, that he renewed his 
plighted troth day by day. But now on this day 
the case was different. Here was home once 
more reunited, all its sweet ties unbroken by the 
safe return of this daughter, the only child of 
the household. 

“Maria !’’ All the man’s real affection went out 
to her in that cry as he strode forward, not per- 
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ceiving Hans. He bent awkwardly to kiss her. 
She put up an unsteady hand and moved uneasily 
on her stool, so that the caress fell on her white 
cap. 

‘(Where is Brita? I know she is in the house; 
they told me Hans found her. Call her,” cried 
the father, with a laugh for the kiss misplaced, 
and vowing in his heart his caresses should not be 
so seldom given as to be received thus awkwardly. 
In asking this, he glanced around for the child 
and so caught sight of Hans in his corner, just as 
Maria gave a hoarse cry; and she rose from 
her stool, as she did so the long blue stocking falling 
to the floor, and the ball of yarn rolling away by 
itself. 

“Best have it over with — Brita did not come 
home.” 

Lars Olsen regarded his wife a moment in 
silence, then strode over to the corner. 

“Why have you not brought her back?” he 
cried, and he seized Hans by the collar and shook 
him roughly to his feet. 

Maria uttered a cry. 

“Twas not his fault; I went for her myself,” 
and started forward with both hands upraised. 

Neither man took any notice: Lars because he 
did not in his excitement hear the words she was 
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uttering; Hans because he was gathering up his 
soul for something unknown to him for years —a 
determination to assert his manhood and call up 
within him that strength that had not been ex- 
hibited since he had cast his lot in that valley. 
If any one could but see him now, they would lose 
sight of the fact that Bonde Ericksen’s hired man 
stood before them. Rather was it some descend- 
ant, and that not an unworthy one, of the old 
Vikings themselves. Slowly but surely his mus- 
cles stiffened, and his veins filled with fire. There 
was a light coming in the blue eyes that never 
wavered as they fastened themselves on the face 
before him, not above him as had been wont to be 
the case when the two men stood together, for 
Hans was actually growing taller each breathing 
space. And Maria, seeing such a fearful change 
coming so surely into the spirit and body of the 
man before them, and remembering the tales of 
his former prowess, augured the most dreadful 
result. She screamed in fear, laying her hand on 
his arm: — 

“Oh, Hans, do not fight my husband!” 

This angered Lars, so that his quiet blood, also 
stirring beyond his control, could not brook such 
an interference. He seized her arm and flung it 


away. 
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“Go back to your work, woman, and leave this 
formers 

“T tell you,” she recovered herself enough to 
stagger back to him, “it is not Hans’s fault; I 
went for Brita.” 

But affairs had progressed too fast for any 
patching up, since Lars had seen the new light 
that bade defiance from the other eyes, and Hans 
had felt the old strong blood returning by leaps in 
his veins. ‘There could be but one way out of it, 
and all explanations must wait. Lars nodded to 
him and pointed silently to the door, then passed 
out of the cottage, Hans, with his head erect, 
following. 


CHU IER Gall 
JACK TAR 


“Now, little miss,’ said one of the sailors, 
slouching up where Heloise, on a pile of pillows 
in a comfortable corner, had been left asleep under 
her steamer rugs, “‘you’re awake, ain’t ye?” 

“Yes,” said Heloise, popping up her head, and 
pushing back her little yacht cap, “‘I am.” Then 
she said, ‘‘And I don’t want to sleep any more, 
Mr. Sailor-man.”’ 

“We'll have you running around as peart as 
the next one,” said the sailor, awkwardly touching 
his cap as he came a step nearer,.and then stood 
still, his big hands playing with the rope-end left 
after a splicing job was completed. 

_“T wish I could run now,” said Heloise, with 
a wistful little sigh, and trying to stretch her legs 
under the blanket. 

“No, ye mustn’t!”’ The sailor at this took alarm 
and glanced down the deck. It was the first 
time she had been left alone. What if she should 
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get up! ‘Ye might do yourself a hurt,” he added 
warningly. 

“T am so very tired sitting still,” said Heloise, 
giving another stretch. At that one end of the 
steamer rug flew up. 

“Oh, now, see here,’’ remonstrated the sailor, 
in distress; ‘‘some of your folks will be here pretty 
soon. There, little gal, you lie still’ He leaned 
over and whipped the end of the blanket into its 
place again, a job requiring both of his hands. 
When he got through, his face was red, and the 
perspiration was rolling down his cheeks. 

“What makes you so red?” asked Heloise, 
curiously, and staring with all her eyes, forgetting 
in this new diversion all further attempts to free 
herself. 

“T dunno,” said Jack Tar, straightening himself. 
‘‘T ain’t used to tucking up a lady I s’pose is the 
reason.”’ 

“Tm not a lady,” said Heloise; but it gave her 
delightful thrills to be called so. ‘I’m just a little 
girl, Mr. Sailor-man.” 

“Well, you’re a lady, all the same, miss,” said 
the sailor, pushing back his cap enough to scratch 
his head vigorously. 

‘““Haven’t you any little girl?’? asked Heloise, 
suddenly. 
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“No, miss.” 

EWitye” 

Jack Tar’s face dropped into a sudden gloom. 
Seeing this, and realizing at once that the wrong 
question had been asked, Heloise tried to raise 
herself on her pillows, and said eagerly: — 

“TV’1l be your little girl, Mr. Sailor-man.”’ 

““Oh, no, miss, you couldn’t be,” said Jack Tar, 
hastily, ‘‘never in all the world.” 

“Why?” said Heloise. She was dreadfully dis- 
appointed that the sailor-man didn’t want her; 
but she held her ground and asked again, when 
he didn’t answer her question, ‘‘ Why?” 

“Oh, you couldn’t be, miss. Why, you’re a 
lady, and I’m only acommon man—just a sailor 
to help sail this boat.” 

“But I like you,”’ Heloise leaned forward as far 
as she could from the nest in the pillows, ‘‘and I 
want you to sail this boat.” She fastened her 
eyes on him bravely. Although he didn’t want her 
to be his little girl, she was ready to stand by him. 

“But just see your little mites of white hands for 
one thing,” said the sailor, desperately doing his 
best to convince her, ‘‘and then look at mine.” 
He held up his brawny pair. “Oh, I swan!” 
There were no other words needed, he reflected. 

“They are big,”’ said Heloise, regarding them. 
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“Big? I should say so — why, they could take 
you up with thumb and one finger.” 

“Can they?” exclaimed Heloise. ‘Oh, will 
you do it, Mr. Sailor-man, will your”” She threw 
back the steamer rug where it came up against 
her chin. 

‘Oh, I swan, not now,” cried the sailor, aghast. 
“T couldn’t ever in all the world.” 

“© dear,’ cried the child, dreadfully disap- 
pointed; ‘‘well, will you some day?” 

‘““Yes, I guess so,” said the sailor, at the look 
on her face. 

‘““And what makes you say ‘I swan’?” queried 
Heloise, obliged to be satisfied with this promise, 
vague though it might seem. | 

‘‘Eh — oh, well, that’s because I hain’t got my 
old mother here to stop me, I s’pose,”’ said the 
sailor, with a short laugh. 

“Ts your mother very old?” asked Heloise, in 
intense curiosity, and viewing the eo face under 
the cap with astonishment. 

“Yes, miss, she’s an old woman,’ said the 
sailor; ‘lost all her teeth pretty much.” 

“OQ dear me,” cried Heloise, her pale little 
face dropping in sympathy. ‘‘How did she lose 
them? Did she fall downstairs just like me?” 

“Oh, my gracious—I mean, I swan, no, I 
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don’t — er — no, she didn’t fall down no stairs. 
She just dropped ’em out, one by one, and now she 
has got to gum it.” 

“What’s gum it, Mr. Sailor-man?” asked 
Heloise, with the liveliest interest. 

“Hey? Oh, that’s something folks has to do 
when they hain’t got no teeth,” said the sailor. 
And as the little white forehead was puckering up 
in perplexity, he set his jaw to work to describe the 
condition that his words failed to convey to her 
mind. ‘Like this.” 

“Oh,” said Heloise, with a long breath; ‘‘and 
does your mother have to dothat, Mr. Sailor-man ?” 
she asked after a pause, in which she was lost in 
thought. 

‘“When she eats, she does, though she don’t 
look quite so bad as me,” said the sailor, and he 
burst into a laugh; then he wiped his big mouth 
with his sleeve. ‘‘I ain’t very pretty, and that’s a 
factH? 

“No,” said Heloise, regarding him with wide 
eyes, ‘‘you are not pretty; but I like you very 
much, Mr. Sailor-man, only I wish you wouldn’t 
do that again.” 

‘“‘No, I won’t,” said the sailor. ‘It’s enough to 
scare the natives, I be, let alone gumming it.” 

Heloise, since he had promised to do that no 
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more, now returned with vigor to her first 
thought. 

“Well, I’m going to play I’m your little girl,” 
said she, clasping her thin hands in satisfaction 
over the steamer rug. 

‘“‘Oh, miss—” began the sailor. 

““Ves, I am,” she declared, bobbing her brown 
head; ‘“‘you’re to be my father, for I haven’t 
mine here, you know, and I’m to be your little 
girl — the very littlest, little one,’’ she bobbed 
again, her brown hair flying out at either side of 
the little cap. 

“Oh, miss—”’ It was impossible for the sailor 
to get beyond those two words. 

‘“‘And now you must tell me a story,” she clasped 
her hands tighter, “‘’cause fathers always tell their 
little girls stories. So begin.” 

The sailor cast a glance of desperation over the 
quiet sea. It was useless to look down the deck- 
length; every one of her guardians and attendants 
(for all vied to look after the child) in some un- 
accountable way being absent, no help could come 
from that quarter, and naturally his glance fell 
wide over the sea. 

“Begin,” Heloise said imperatively. 

He pulled up his cap and dug his nails into the 
rough shock of hair, while he stood tongue-tied 
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before her, his gaze far on the distant horizon. 
A little sound recalling him to the fact of her 
presence, he was dismayed to find that she was 
doing her best to choke back a sob, but that one 
round tear had escaped and was running down 
her pale little cheek. 

“Tm not crying,” said Heloise, swallowing as 
much of the sob as she could, ‘I’m not, Mr. 
Sailor-man; I told Miss Catherine, my dear Miss 
Catherine, I wouldn’t any more.” 

“T’ll tell you a story,” said the sailor, overcome 
with remorse. 

“Will you ?”’ cried Heloise, joyfully. ‘Oh, then, 
I don’t want to cry, Mr. Sailor-man,” and a wan 
little smile crept over her thin cheek. But faint 
though it was, the most brilliant gleam of sky 
that could be longed for by mariners in the midst 
of storm could not have been more welcome than 
this to the sailor. 

“Yes, I'll tell you a story, miss.” 

“Well, now, you must begin,” said Heloise, 
peremptorily, who seeing her triumph, began to 
exercise the authority coming with it, and that a 
child would naturally expect whose father could 
tell stories and had promised to do so, but who 
did not thus far observe promptitude. 

“Sit right down here.”” She tried to lean over 
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and pat the deck; but failing in this, waved her 
thin little hand toward the spot she wished him 
to occupy. 

“Oh, no, I never could in all this world,” ex- 
claimed the sailor, tumbling back in dismay. 

“You must,” said Heloise, in pretty authority ; 
‘“‘you’re my father and must do just exactly as I 
say. And I’m your little girl, and you’re going 
to tell me a story, and I can’t hear if you stand up 
there, Mr. Sailor-man. You’re too tall and big, 
and it hurts my neck to look up at you.” 

After this long speech, Heloise lay back against 
her pillows; but she was well content, for she 
knew perfectly well that all would be as she 
wished. 

The sailor dropped to the deck, but not in the 
place indicated by her side. Instead, he tucked 
his legs up under him and squatted at a good 
remove from her feet. 

‘“‘Move up nearer,” she commanded, and so he 
shoved awkwardly along. 

“T guess I’ll begin now,” he said, to obviate any 
further invitations. 

““Yes,”’ she nodded at him, and folded her hands 
in great satisfaction. 

“Tm a-going to tell you about a great big fish 
that almost chawed me up once,” he said with a 
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dive into his memory, and bringing up the first 
thing that confronted him. 

“Oh, will you?” cried Heloise, with sparkling 
eyes; ‘how very nice, Mr. Sailor-man! Now go 
Oli 

‘““Yes, it was in the Black Sea.” 

paWhereis:that? 4 

“Oh, it’s off the coast of Africa.” 

‘“‘Where’s that?” 

‘Oh, that’s off the coast of Asia.” 

““Where’s —”’ Heloise was going to ask the loca- 
tion of this mysterious place ; then wisely reflecting 
that all such information would only retard the 
splendid story of the big fish, she veered off, and 
finished, “‘ Well, go on.” 

The sailor, well pleased to be released from 
any more geographical questions, cleared his throat 
with a loud ‘“‘hem” and set to work on his narra- 
tive. 

“You see I warn’t as old as I be now, miss, 
not by a long shot.” 

“Were you a very little boy?” asked Heloise, 
giving up her desire to ask about the long shot, to 
get at the main thing. 

‘Oh, no, miss, little boys don’t go to sea.” 

“Oh, well, go on.” 

“Do you mind, miss,” asked the sailor, abruptly, 
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‘if T whittle a bit? seems as if my thoughts always 
come faster if I see the chips fly.” 

‘“‘What’s ‘whittle’?’? demanded Heloise, with 
curiosity. 

‘Why, shaving off trimmings from a piece of 
wood,” replied the sailor, whipping out a chunk 
of wood from one of his ready pockets and a big 
horn-handled knife from another. ‘‘Like this, 
miss,”’ and he speedily began to illustrate it. 

‘Oh, I like that!” cried Heloise, with a shrill 
little scream of delight. How perfectly lovely it 
was to have a father who could tell stories and 
shave off little bits of wood at the same time! 
She didn’t know of any little girl of her acquaint- 
ance who was able to boast of that. 

“Well, go on,” she said with a quick breath. 

“You see, miss, our ship had been cast ashore.” 

‘““What’s ‘ cast ashore’ ?”’ interrupted Heloise. 

“Why, driv right up on the rocks.” 

“Didn’t you want to go there?” asked the 
child, with big eyes. 

“No, I rather guess not,” said the sailor, grimly, 
and sending a neat little shaving flying off on top 
of the steamer blanket. 

“That was a pretty one,”’ she exclaimed, putting 
out her hand. ‘‘Oh, do let me hold it, Mr. Sailor- 
man.” 
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So the little crinkly chip was put into her hand, 
and the sailor sent his big jack-knife neatly along 
the edge of the wood again. 

‘Well, go on,” she said. 

““There’d been an awful storm. Oh, ye can’t 
think, miss. It had rained and blew and torna- 
doed for days, till we was all expecting every 
minute to go to the bottom of the sea.” 

““And did you, Mr. Sailor-man?” cried Heloise, 
her eyes growing bigger every minute and unable 
to wait for the climax. 

“Why, of course not,” said the sailor, with a 
little laugh; “‘ain’t I setting here in front of you 
just as comfortable as can be?” 

““Oh, yes,”’ said Heloise, with a sigh of relief, 
“so you are; well, go on.” 

‘‘And we’d had a hole stove in the bottom of 
the ship, and the masts all gone, except one in 
tatters —”’ 

‘“‘What’s ‘masts’ ?” interrupted Heloise, feeling 
it quite impossible to proceed until she was ac- 
quainted with the several steps of the process. 

‘“‘Oh,” the sailor peered up aloft, “there ain’t 
any on this ship, ’cause she’s a steamship ; but ours 
had ’em, ’cause we was a sailing schooner. Hain’t 
you never seen ’em, miss, —long white sails to 
make the ship go?” 
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“Vou said ‘masts,’”’ said Heloise, in disapproval. 

‘Oh, well, I meant sails, at least the things that 
hold ’em up,” said the sailor, feeling it quite in- 
cumbent on him thereafter to be explicit. 

“Oh,” said Heloise; ‘well, go on.” 

‘And there we was, as I was a-saying, driv right 
on to them pesky rocks. Well, it was an even 
chance if we any of us come off alive, for we had 
to spring for it, with the vessel sinking down every 
minute, till you couldn’t tell when it would be your 
last chance.” 

Heloise restrained a violent desire to ask him 
if he really did get off, by trying to remember that 
he sat before her, and held her breath, not even 
saying, “‘Go on,” which really wasn’t necessary, 
for by this time the sailor was quite as ready to 
proceed rapidly in the narration as she was to hear 
it. And what with the whittling, the jack-knife 
being pretty busy by now, the thread of the yarn 
was going with a speed that would recommend it- 
self to any small ears, no matter how insistent. 

‘Yes, well—there come an awful pounding just 
like this,” — for a moment the piece of wood was 
dropped, jack-knife and all, and the two brawny 
hands came smartly together with a clap that 
made the big watchful eyes wink violently, — “and 
before you knew it, miss, we was all right in the 
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water, that vessel a-dancing like a mad _ thing 
trying to get away from them rocks, and we all 
with only one chance in a hundred of keeping clear 
from kingdom come. Fact!” The sailor bobbed 
his rough shock of black hair solemnly at her. 
Heloise held her breath and hung on his next 
words. 

“Then, to make it worse, with us all a-bobbing 
like corks up and down in that angry sea, with the 
waves mountain high,” here he spread his big 
palms, ‘“‘and the poor vessel pounding her life out 
~on them cruel rocks, why, as I spit the water out 
of my mouth and headed for a spar that was float- 
ing a good bit off, what did I see but a big fish! 
I swan, he was a big fellow, miss, with a mouth 
you could a driv a load o’ hay into and had 
plenty o’ room to spare, a-coming right for me!” 

“Oh! oh!” Heloise did not seem to speak, 
though her lips moved, and she held her little 
hands clasped together. 

“Well, I thought of the prayer I used to say 
at my old mother’s knee, and I shut my eyes, 
expecting to be swallowed every minute; for you 
see I couldn’t get away, my strength was all gone. 
We’d all of us been a-working like blazes, to 
keep her a-going, for two days and nights, and 
there warn’t nothin’ to cling to in sight except 
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that old spar, and now I couldn’t reach that, so 
I about made up my mind that the big fish would 
get me, when — what do you think I did, miss?” 
He paused to take breath. 

‘““Oh, what?” cried Heloise, with bated breath. 

“T just give a big spring, like a kangaroo — 
strange how high I went up in the air,” the sailor 
shut up one eye under its shaggy, overhanging 
brow, and squinted into the sky, “and then [I lit 
clear up over that awful mouth, grinning at me 
like a cavern, and landed on the back of the fish, 
high and dry.” 

“Tam so glad!” cried Heloise, in a joyful little 
cry, ‘‘oh, Mr. Sailor-man, I’m so glad!” 

“Well, well!”? Miss Catherine Carr, tripping 
down the deck upon them, cried, “this is a cosey 
corner, Heloise,” smiling at her bright cheeks and 


happy eyes. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MISS FOX 


Jack shambled awkwardly to his feet. 

“Oh, he’s been telling mea story,” cried Heloise, 
with shining eyes. 

The big sailor twisted his knotty fingers together 
in a shamefaced way. 

“You see, miss, she begged me to.” 

“That was nice of you,” cried Miss Carr, ap- 
provingly; ‘“‘you’ve done her ever so much good, 
Jack.” 

“T’m his little girl, and he’s been telling me a 
story,” said Heloise, feeling that somehow she, 
who had hitherto been the chief object of interest 
to Miss Catherine, was now not the only claimant 
to her attention. 

“Ts that so?” said Catherine. 

“Yes, he hasn’t any little girls, so I’m going to 
be his, and he’s been telling me a story, and I 
like it. The big fish didn’t eat him up.” 

Jack shambled more than ever, first on one leg, 


then the other. 
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“T had to make it up some, miss,” he said, 
“cause there warn’t no one else to amuse 
hen2 

“T dare say you did very well, Jack,” said Miss 
Carr, with a little laugh. “I only wish I had been 
on hand to hear it.” 

‘“‘Oh, don’t, miss,” he begged in such distress 
that Catherine hastened to introduce another 
topic. 

‘“‘Whenever you want me to write another letter 
for you,” forgetting the small ears, “‘T’ll be glad 
to; only ask me, Jack.” 

“Oh, thank you, miss,” cried Jack, quite over- 
joyed, ‘‘and, indeed, I want to send one from the 
next port. But that’s too soon, maybe, after the 
one you wrote,” and his face fell from delight to 
corresponding gloom. 

“No, indeed, it isn’t. I'll do it gladly.” 

Then she sat down by Heloise, and the 
sailor, seeing his responsibility as entertainer 
shifted to more competent shoulders, shambled 
away. 

“Do you write his letters for him, Miss Cather- 
ine?” asked Heloise, when the process of tucking 
her up with the steamer rug had been accom- 
plished. 

‘Oh, T’ve written one to his mother,” said 
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Catherine; ‘“‘but never mind, child; was that a 
good story he told you?” 

““Oh, it was most beautiful,’’ cried Heloise, in a 
small rapture, “‘and the big fish didn’t eat him!” 

“‘No, I presume not,” said Catherine, carelessly. 

“Why, Miss Catherine, it didn’t,’ Heloise 
turned on her wide eyes of astonishment, ‘really 
and truly it didn’t!” 

““No, of course not, girlie,” laughed Catherine. 
“Oh, you dear!” She leaned over and laid her 
soft cheek on the little pale one. 

“Miss Catherine,” said the child, suddenly, “‘T 
love you very much.” 

— Dowouy pet” 

MY es) I do’ 

“Well, I’m glad, for I never had a little sister, 
and I always wanted one.” 

“Well, Ill be,” said Heloise, ‘‘and I’m nice 
Mr. Sailor-man’s little girl, because he hasn’t any.” 

“You have a quantity of relations, Heloise,” 
said Catherine, with a merry laugh that rang out 
so far that presently Mr. Bobby let himself down 
the stairs, thanking his stars that no one but 
he had discovered the girl’s retreat. 

“Oh!” He rubbed his hands in satisfaction 
together as he approached the two, as a babel of 
voices rang out from the upper deck on the spot 
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he had just vacated, giving him a small shiver 
at his escape. 

‘“Where’s Bobby?” and ‘‘He was here a 
moment ago.” 

“Miss Catherine,” pleaded Bob, ‘‘please don’t 
give me away. I’m at your mercy. Protect me 
by your silence from that mob.” 

“T won’t betray you,” said Catherine, with a 
smile. ‘I know a little something of the quality 
of that mob.” 

“T declare you do,” exclaimed Bobby. Then 
he threw himself down on the deck on her other 
side and began adjusting his necktie, a new 
brilliant orange one, with nervous fingers. 

Heloise gave a sigh, to cover which Catherine 
took the small fingers in her own and _ pressed 
them warmly, while she smiled into the little 
face. 

“Well, now, Miss Catherine, I suppose it’s use- 
less, seeing how you are occupied,” throwing a 
glance past her to the child, “‘to ask you to do a 
turn around the deck.” 

“T am afraid it is, Mr. Rhett, ” said Catherine, 
tempering her refusal with a smile. 

“She’s an awful care,” murmured Bob, and 
glancing past her at the child. 

But this remark, making such a rapid and unde- 
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niable change in Miss Catherine’s expression, could 
hardly be regarded in the light of a success. So 
he sat gloomily silent, nursing his well-manicured 
nails, and wondered if, after all, he hadn’t done 
better to have donned his red necktie that morning; 
it was ever so much more taking. 

“Tl tell you what you might do,” said Catherine, 
breezily, after a little of this silence. 

“What?” cried Bob, delighted that to him the 
remark was made. 

‘“‘Get your post cards, the ones you were showing 
to me last night,” said Catherine. “I want 
Heloise to see them; will you, Mr. Rhett?” 

“Yes,” said Bob, springing lightly to his feet. 
He had rather she had asked for something for 
herself; still, to be the amusement of a child dear 
to his adored one’s heart was better than nothing. 
‘“‘Love me, love my dog,” he remembered to have 
read somewhere, he said to himself on his way down 
to his cabin. 

And presently up he came with the box and 
stationed himself at the feet of the child, where Miss 
Catherine designated his seat was to be. He was 
soon handing them out one by one for inspection. 

“‘T haven’t had time yet to put them in the book,” 
he said, dipping within the box for an especially 
attractive specimen. 
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“And I am so very glad they are not in the 
book,” said Catherine, heartily, “for in that case 
I shouldn’t have asked you to show them now. 
Heloise can hold a card quite easily, can’t you, 
dear ?”’ 

Whereat Mr. Bob thanked his stars that his 
time, which had been principally spent tagging 
Miss Carr’s movements, had been too limited to 
admit of his properly placing his post cards in 
their permanent resting-place. 

“Well, if this isn’t the greatest dodge,” cried 
Amelia, rushing down the deck-length. After 
her, to judge by the tread of many feet, was a 
small army. “Bob, you have given us a pretty 
slip !” 

“I?” said Bob, in what was meant to be an 
innocent voice, but it weakened miserably, a 
thing innocence is never supposed to do. 

“Yes, you, you scamp,” said Amelia. 

“Oh, never expect anything good of Bob, and 
you won’t be disappointed.”’ His sister contributed 
that. 

“That’s what I get from my relations —all sorts 
of bully-ragging,” said Bobby, with a muchinjured 
expression, and continuing to deal out post cards 
from an apparently multitudinous stock without 
the smallest attention to his sister. 
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“Tf you only got your deserts,” said that young 
lady, exasperated, ‘‘where would you be, I’d like 
to know?” 

“Not near you, Delia,” said Bob, “‘if I could 
take my pay as I wanted it,” at which a great laugh 
set up. 

“And I’m sure I should be glad,’ retorted 
Delia, ‘‘to have the distance as far as possible 
between us.” 

“You seem to shorten it now by your desire,” 
said Catherine. 

Bob shot her a grateful glance. 

““Now see her throwing a plum to Bobby,” 
whispered Amelia to her next neighbor, who was, 
as usual, Susan. 

‘Well, suppose she does,” cried Susan, ‘‘do let 
her; poor Bobby.” 

“Tt only plunges the poor wretch down deeper. 
Catherine ought to know better. O dear me, 
I wish she’d let that child alone, she’s so much 
better now, and come for our game.” 

“Bobby, you got us all stirred up from our novels 
to play a game of shuffle-board.”’ 

‘“‘And then gave us the slip,”’ they were crying 
on all sides. 

‘“Come on, Catherine,” cried Amelia, forcing 
her way up to the centre of attraction and regard- 
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ing with disfavor the little pinched face peer- 
ing above the steamer blanket; ‘‘we want you for 
a game of shuffle-board.” 

“No,” said Catherine, shaking her head. 

“Vou haven’t played for ages and ages,” said 
Amelia, in a discontented tone. 

“That may be, but I am not coming now,” 
said Catherine, coolly. 

hee I never saw such a thoroughly selfish 
person.” 

_“She’s not selfish!”? It came in such an un- 
expected burst, and from such an unlooked-for 
source, that every one jumped. But not in time 
to keep Heloise from tossing back her blanket to 
spring to her feet. “‘You are not to say such 
things to my dear Miss Catherine; she’s just as 
good and sweet and nice as you are bad, Miss 
Fox 

“Oh, Heloise!” Catherine was on her feet, 
her arms around the child. ‘‘Go away,” she said 
quickly to them all. ‘There, there,” as a torrent 
of tears swept her neck and down her pretty silken 
waist. ‘‘Oh, childie, childie, and you promised 
me you wouldn’t cry,” as the crowd melted away 
as if by magic. 

“T can’t help it,” wailed Heloise, “you are not 
sel—sel—fish, Miss Cath—Catherine.” 
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“Well, I am afraid you are, Heloise dear,” said 
Miss Catherine, ‘‘because you are making me very 
unhappy.” 

‘““Am I?” cried Heloise, choking back the sobs. 

“Yes, dear, very unhappy, indeed.” 

‘““Then— then I won’t cry, Miss Catherine, I 
truly won’t,”’ said she, lifting a sorry little face and 
making brave efforts to keep the tears back. 

“That is good,” said Catherine, setting a kiss 
on the wet little cheek. 

“But I am not good,” declared Heloise. The 
kiss felt so dear, but she did not deserve it. ‘I 
am sorry I was bad, Miss Catherine,”’ she sighed. 

“Then you must tell Miss Fox so the next 
time you see her,” said Catherine. 

‘“‘T don’t like her,” said Heloise; ‘‘must I tell her 
when I don’t like her one bit, Miss Catherine ?”’ 

‘““Ves,” said Miss Carr, “‘ because it was naughty, 
Heloise, to speak so, and it makes no difference 
whether you like her or not.” 

‘“‘T shall tell her I don’t like her,” said Heloise, 
‘“‘and then say I’m sorry I spoke so.” 

“Say you are sorry, Heloise, dear, and leave out 
alleiie:rest.2 

“Tf you tell me to,” said Heloise, with a sigh, 
“T will, Miss Catherine,” she promised obediently, 
‘“‘but I’d rather say I don’t like her one single bit.” 
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And a few days after, the opportunity for this 
amended apology occurred. Amelia, who, to use 
her own words, ‘‘had been frightened to death” 
by the effect of her attack on Catherine, was still 
in a strangely humbled mood. And curled up ina 
corner of the library, she had refused all blandish- 
ments and teasing to join them, on the part of the 
rest of her set, who, whatever they might think 
of her tongue, one and all voted her a jolly 
companion. On this occasion Miss Fox would 
have none of them, but burying her face in 
her novel, she curled down farther yet in her 
corner and was oblivious of everything but the 
printed page. 

“T am sorry.” At first she didn’t hear it, but 
kept on with the fortunes of her hero, in whom she 
was finding it the hardest thing to evolve enough 
interest to care whether he lived or died, when the 
words were repeated. ‘‘I am sorry,” and looking 
up over the high dividing line of the upholstered 
sofa, she saw the brown hair of Heloise Tisdale, 
and to her utter astonishment discovered that the 
words were said to her. The novel slipped from 
her fingers and fell to the floor, as Miss Fox raised 
herself on her elbow, her black eyes on a level 
with the child’s face. 

“What’s that you say?” 
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“T am sorry.” Heloise was forced to say it 
again, which she did after a long breath. 

“Well — I — I — why, I am sorry, too,” stam- 
mered Amelia, so astonished to find that she was 
embarrassed over anything that it left her with 
absolutely no words at her command. But some- 
thing seemed to be needed to round out the inter- 
view, as the child was slipping down from her sofa 
and would soon be off, so Amelia raised herself 
still farther to peer over the division and say, 
“Come back a minute.” 

Now to return, was the farthest removed from 
Heloise’s mind. Having performed what she had 
come to do, to make a quick exit was her only de- 
sire, and she stood quite still, wondering if she 
might not by all the rules of politeness be allowed 
to run off without complying with the invitation. 
The next words, however, told her no. 

“T want to see you a moment very much.” 
And she found herself, though most unwillingly, 
up by the young lady’s side. 

“T think you are a cunning little thing,” said 
Miss Fox, holding out her hand alluringly. 

Now this was not in the least what Heloise had 
come back to hear, and it did not interest her at all 
to listen to remarks on her personal appearance, 
no matter how complimentary they might be, so 
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she stood silently by the sofa, her hands hanging by 
her side. 

‘“‘And I’m sure I quite love you now,” said Miss 
Fox, impulsively, still holding out her hand, which 
the child apparently did not see. ‘‘Now don’t 
you love me?” she asked with a smile intended to 
be very winning. Par 

It was the worst question in the world, and 
Heloise stood quite still. She had promised her 
Miss Catherine that she would not tell Miss Fox 
that she did not like her. What was to be done? 

“Y’m sure you do,” pursued Miss Amelia, not 
seeming to notice that her hand so hospitably ex- 
tended was thrust out into the air without grasp- 
ing anything. ‘‘Come here, child, and tell me so.” 

“T cannot tell you so,” said Heloise, with a little 
gasp. One wild thought of fleeing as swiftly as 
her feet would carry her seized her small breast 
then and there for one awful moment. ‘But 
what would Miss Catherine say to that? I must 
come back and say I am sorry again, and that 
would be worse.”’ No, she must stand her ground 
to the end; so, having delivered herself of her 
speech, she stood silently with her eyes cast on the 
floor, and waited for further developments. 

“Well, you are the queerest child I ever saw,” 
said Miss Fox, with heightened color, and realizing 
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at last that her hand had remained in that unwel- 
come position about long enough. ‘‘Dear me, you 
make me quite uncomfortable. Why can’t you say 
you love me, if I tell you the same thing, pray tell?” 

As it was a direct question, there was no help for 
it in Heloise’s mind but to answer. She cast her 
eyes helplessly around and then brought them to 
bear on the young lady’s face. 

“‘Because my love won’t come,”’ she said simply, 
““when I try to make it.”’ 

Miss Fox burst into a loud laugh. Just then in 
swung a breezy individual, going straight to the 
adjoining sofa and speaking down to its depths 
behind the high upholstered back. 

“‘Hulloa, Tressyn; come, stir yourself; you’ve 
been buried long enough.” 

‘“‘He’s been there through it all, and heard this 
ridiculous child,” gasped Amelia to herself, and 
burying her head in the cushions. While Heloise, 
considering now the time had arrived for her to 
depart, stole off on willing feet. 


CHAPTER TXIY 


CAN SHE FIND THAT KEY? 


Brita, up in the Seter playground, was ab- 
sorbed with her little stone dolls, busily acquaint- 
ing them with all she knew about her beautiful 
young lady. There was another thing running 
through her remembrance, — the face and manner 
of the young man who accompanied Miss Carr, 
and who had been so kind to her. Yes, he was 
beautiful, too, as long as her beautiful young lady 
thought so, which in some inscrutable way best 
known to herself Brita had found out. And he 
had been kind to her; he had given — what had 
he given? 

Brita, on the ground, sat lost in thought, the half- 
circle of little stone dolls, all but one, before her. 
That one was reposing on her coarse, blue home- 
spun apron, where its mother had been bathing 
it, with an imaginary tub made out of a big 
leaf close beside. ‘The wash-rag —at present a 
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dropped with it down by her side. He had given 
— the beautiful young man had surely given her 
something; she had never thought about it since 
carefully hiding it, and it now flashed into her 
remembrance for the first time. 

“T must go,” she said to the doll on her lap, 
bending over it gravely, and seeing on its flat sur- 
face a pair of eyes looking up at her, and other 
necessary features as well—landmarks of the 
human countenance needing the vision of faith. 
“‘But I will come back again,” and laying the little 
stone doll, as she was not bathed, carefully down 
at the end of the semicircle of the rest of the 
children, she got up and slowly went back to the 
cabin, her resolution growing with every step. 

“Go back and play,” said Greta, at her wheel, 
so that with Karin spinning in the other corner, 
the kitchen seemed to be full of noise. ‘‘Don’t 
come in, Brita,” she added to the little figure in the 
doorway. The voice was not exactly unkind, but 
the child felt a difference, and Greta’s face did not 
look round and as if the eyes smiled. So Brita 
stood quite still with a bad feeling in her heart. 

“Do you not hear me?” said Greta. This 
time the tone was sharp, and Brita turned to go. 

But there was the thing the beautiful young man 
had given her. She must get it and try to think 
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what he said about it; and the beautiful young 
lady had said something, too, as she pressed 
it into her hand. Brita hadn’t noticed much at the 
time, and afterward it had all flown out of her 
mind. But it was coming back. What was it? 

She took an unsteady step or two into the big 
kitchen, then her breath seemed to give out, leaving 
her midway between the two whirring wheels. One 
of them stopped in sheer amazement, and Greta 
stared over it. The other kept on with even rhythm. 

“Did I not tell you to go out and play again?” 
Greta’s eyes were now sparkling with anger, and 
she pointed a sturdy finger to the loft. ‘Go up 
there,” she said, “‘you naughty child, and wait till 
I come. No one stays here who doesn’t obey me. 
Now I shall send you home, maybe.” With that 
she took up her distaff again with fierce relish, 
and for a moment fairly outran the other wheel 
in execution and volume of noise. 

Brita mounted the loft stairs in slow amaze- 
ment, one at a time, having nearly gained the top, 
when she was conscious that a large heavy body 
was coming up after her. She quickened her 
speed as best she could. 

“You needn’t hurry,” said Karin, behind her; 
“and I say you may come down if you want to. 
This whole Seter doesn’t belong to Greta.” 
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“Oh, Karin,” exclaimed Brita, ‘I am so very 
bad.” She turned at the top of the stairs and hid 
her face in the long apron tied round Karin’s 
stout waist. 

“Well,” said Karin, drawing her off to the bed 
of clean hay in the corner, and sitting heavily 
on it she pulled Brita down beside her. ‘‘I don’t 
doubt that, because I’m bad myself very often.” 

“Are you ?”’ cried Brita, lifting a woe-begone face 
in astonishment. ‘Oh, Karin, how can you be, 
you are so big!’’ Her eyes wandered all over the 
stout figure incredulously. 

Karin laughed. 

“Yes, and Greta is bad, too —very bad just 
now to scold you so.” 

“Dot lelovertreta,” said) Britas Then: she 
looked as if one of those queer little lumps in her 
throat was going to slip up there again. 

‘“‘Well, that’s no reason she should be bad to 
you,” said Karin,.decidedly. “‘It’s all the worse 
for her to be cross. Now you don’t love me, and 
I’m not bad to you, Brita.” 

“No, I don’t love you,” said Brita. Then she 
was sorry she had said it, and the little lump acted 
as if it meant to stay, and it wouldn’t be swallowed 
at all. ‘‘O dear,” and she began to twist her 
small hands. 
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“Tm sorry for that,” said Karin, composedly, 
“but I suppose it can’t be helped. However, ?m 
not going to stand by and see you abused. So now 
you can come down with me.” She got her heavy 
body up to its feet and held out her hand. 

‘“‘Greta told me to stay up here,”’ said Brita, 
sitting quite still and looking up at her. 

“Greta? Well, suppose she did!’ exclaimed 
Karin. She stamped her large foot. It made a 
dreadful noise, and Brita’s small heart quailed. 
“Tt’s Greta says this, and Greta says that, and 
never Karin, and I have as good a right in this 
Seter as she has. My father owns part of it, and 
I’m going to have some one do sometimes as 
Karin says.” And without more ado she picked 
Brita off from the bed of hay and walked down 
the loft stairs as easily as if nothing but her own 
body impeded her locomotion. 

Greta looked up from her spinning, but said not 
a word. 

“There,” said Karin, depositing Brita on a 
stool by the dresser, ‘‘she’s going to stay here 
now and not up in that old loft alone, because 
I say so.” With that she marched over across 
the kitchen, her heavy tread shaking the various 
articles of furniture, and making the pewter dishes 
and few pieces of crockery dance above the child’s 
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head. And after that, besides the noise of the 
two wheels, there was silence in the big room. 
Only Brita thought that all the noise was surely 
made by her own heart, for she could hear its 
beating above everything else. 

She sat there, her eyes fixed on Greta’s face, for 
she had forgotten all about Karin. If she would 
only speak — she would rather a thousand times 
be scolded than to sit with that heavy air of gloom 
folding her about. Her small hands worked ner- 
vously and picked at her coarse apron as she 
tried to keep her feet, that didn’t touch the floor, 
from swinging in distress. For Greta had always 
bidden her not to swing them, and to please Greta 
was now her only thought. Her only thought — 
oh, no, it had been, but as time wore on and 
Greta did not speak nor show a sign of re- 
membering her, the poor little brain flew off in 
a tangent to let itself work at some other sub- » 
jects. And then it was that what the beautiful 
young man had given to her came back to it. 
And, oh, now as she sat turning it all over in her 
mind in solitary misery on her stool, something 
else came back to her: it was what the beautiful 
young lady had said to her while pressing it in 
her hand. 

“‘Oh, Greta””—fear of offending her dear Greta 
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was nothing now to the distress she was plunged 
in. She had disobeyed her beautiful young 
lady, as much higher than Greta as Pastor 
Francke was above Hans Petersen or any other 
man in Odde. And springing from her stool, she 
precipitated herself against the tall figure sternly 
progressing with its task,—‘“‘I must go home!” 

Greta spun on; then the distaff trembled in her 
shapely hand, she wavered in her seat, to turn 
suddenly and throw her arms around Brita. 

“You shall not.” 

“T must,” said Brita, struggling like a hunted 
animal, and trying to raise her little face, now 
quite set in its purpose. 

“Hush this moment!’ Greta, unaccustomed, as 
all Norwegian maidens are, to demonstrations of 
affection, was clumsily trying to tell Brita how 
much she loved her, and also to conceal at the same 
time from Karin such unusual expression; so she 
was having rather a poor time of it. But Brita 
must not be driven, as Greta firmly believed she 
was, to go to the home she dreaded because the 
girl who loved her and whom the child loved, had 
been cross to her. 

“T was a beast,” said Greta to herself, redoub- 
ling her attentions to Brita, careless now of Karin’s 
big eyes and a certain sneer she quite well knew 
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was adorning the large mouth. And try as Brita 
might, she would not let her even so much as 
repeat that hateful thing she had said about 
going home, till at last, quite spent, Brita lay in 
her arms against the soft bosom, and Greta cried 
joyfully : — 

“Now it is all done and forgotten, child. Tl 
never be cross to you again.” And Brita had 
crept out to her little stone dolls, to sit, her head 
in her hands, to think it all over. 

She must go home; one thing out of all the 
thoughts tumbling up and down in her mind was 
clear, and becoming more so every moment. It 
would do no good to speak of it to Greta, for she 
had said she should not go, and what Greta said 
she meant. But the beautiful young lady had said 
— it was as clear as the tones of the pastor each 
Sabbath morning from the big pulpit as he laid 
down the law to his people —“‘ You must give this 
to your mother,” and she had closed Brita’s fingers 
on the little wad placed in her hand. She must 
get that little wad and carry it to her mother, 
then she would come back to Greta, dear Greta, 
if the folks at home would let her, and she 
shivered; but anyhow she must get the little wad, 
that was certain, and carry it to her mother. 

But how? For a long time Brita sat before her 
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little stone children. The wad was in the pocket 
of the small skirt with its bright braid. She had 
hidden it there to be safe, with an instinctive desire 
to keep carefully anything her beautiful young 
lady had intrusted to her hand, and Greta had 
taken charge of the costume since the time when 
Brita, footsore and dazed, had appeared at the 
Seter. It was in the big chest, Brita felt sure, 
although she had not seen it placed therein, where 
Greta’s own clothes were carefully piled away. 
For although life on the Seter might be a lonely one 
through the long summer months, the punctilious 
habits were observed, and the Hardanger costumes 
were assumed every Sabbath day as religiously as if 
the fair wearers were going with the other townsfolk 
to the lengthy service in the village church. Be- 
sides, Greta would not have Karin know for all the 
world, and so she kept a key to her precious chest, 
just how many little treasured articles of personal 
adornment she had brought when journeying up 
the mountain side to take half charge of the farm 
at the Seter. Some of these fine clothes had been 
worn once, for Ole had come on a Sabbath day 
forever bright in the girl’s memory, though she had 
pretended he came to see Karin, and would not 
walk out on the crest of the mountain unless she 
went with them; so the visitor, arrayed in his ‘“‘Sun- 
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day best,” had sat very uncomfortable on a wooden 
stool, most of the time his hat in hishand, talking or 
trying to talk to the two girls, until after a bit of 
refreshment in the way of fladbréd, he had gotten 
up on his now stiff legs, and with a bob of his 
head for a good-by — his tongue not being taxed 
in the matter —had taken himself off to begin 
his Jong tramp of weary miles down to his home 
in the valley. But Ole had been there, oh, illu- 
minating thought! and the brilliant bits of orna- 
ments had been.worn. And although Karin had 
joked about it all, and thishad maddened Greta, still 
the very fact that Ole had been there was enough 
to override everything else with satisfaction. 

And there were more ornaments to be worn 
over a happy heart, for he would come again, 
perhaps this very Sunday —who knows! So 
the small key was the very thing that was now 
troubling Brita, sitting on the ground before her 
little stone dolls. For she had fully determined 
that her costume must be reached and the 
small wad in the pocket of the red woollen gown 
taken out. She would leave the rest all done up 
in the towel, for the beautiful lady had said — 
how it all came back to her now: — 

“‘ Give — this — to — your mother.” 


\w 
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The only thing devolving on her was to put where 
it belonged the little wad containing money, for now 
she understood what the tiny paper bundle con- 
tained, the very thing the big American lady was 
going to give her mother for Brita’s clothes. 

But how to get at the costume — oh, that key! 


CHAPTER XV 
ANNAH 


To Brita, sitting there on the ground of the play- 
house Greta had given her, the moments dragged 
heavily. The circle of her children raised their 
poor, flat stone faces and stared at her without 
awakening in her the slightest interest or reciprocal 
attention. 

It could not be done; the little key was never to 
be hers with Greta spinning there in the kitchen. 
She could not even approach the door of the cabin 
again, having been bidden to stay out in the little 
playhouse. Pretty soon it must be time for Greta 
to summon her in to dinner. And called to mind 
by this thought how very tired she was, Brita 
stretched her poor legs and drew a long sigh. 

There was a noise that sounded very much like 
another sigh, and looking up she saw a round face 
whose eyes peeped at her from the bushes. 

“T thought you would never look up,” said a 


voice. 
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“Oh, Annah!” cried Brita, stumbling up from 
the ground as fast as she could, being stiff 
and a bit dizzy at this sudden sight of her old 
playmate. 

“Hush!” Annah met her more than halfway, 
and dragged her into the bushes; “‘she’ll hear you, 
Greta will. Oh, Brita, you’ve been an awful girl 
to run away.” 

“T know it,” said Brita, all her joy at the sweet 
companionship renewed, gone in an instant, and 
her flaxen head drooped to her little bosom. 

“Just an awful one,” repeated Annah, de- 
lighted at this superior position she now occupied 
over her old-time friend, and desirous to keep it up 
as long as she could. ‘And I guess Pastor Francke 
is going to put you out of the Sunday-school,” 
she continued, racking her brains to think up the 
worst possible punishment. 

“Oh, Annah !”’ cried Brita, hurt in a mortal part, 
and every bit of color fled from her round cheek. 

Annah was so pleased at this she nodded her 
stubby head. 

“T do,” she declared; “and I <shouldn’t the 
much s’prised, Brita Olsen, if he never let you 
come inside the church, not even to the porch 
door.” 

Brita had no words, having arrived at the height 
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of suffering, as voiced in that first cry. And much 
disappointed in this, as she had looked for a louder 
outcry, Annah proceeded to dig it in deeper. 

“T don’t b’lieve he’ll let you even step on the 
church-yard grass, not one teenty, teenty step,” she 
added. Then, having nothing more to draw on, 
she folded her pudgy hands and looked at the girl. 

“Brita!” It was a clear call and it brought 
Annah to. Having no reason to love Miss Greta 
Ericksen, and knowing there was just as little 
cause why she should be beloved, Annah fell 
into a terrible fright, and grasping Brita’s arm 
she fairly whimpered in her ear: — 

“‘Oh, don’t tell her I’m here. Promise, Brita 
Olsen.” 

And Brita promised dully out of white lips, and 
Annah pushed her out between the bushes, and 
there was Greta coming over toward the little 
playhouse. 

“Child, you must be awfully hungry. Come, 
we are going to have dinner. Dear me,” as she 
gathered up the small fingers, ‘‘how cold you are! 
I must drop my work, and we’ll have a bit of 
play after we get something to eat.” 

Brita drew a long breath. Oh, she couldn’t 
ever in all this world play with her heart full of 
woe; besides, if Greta took the time for play, she 
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very well knew it would throw all the rest of the 
afternoon out of joint. And why, it would be very 
late before she could get started for home. 

She gave a great shiver; the thought had not 
struck her before, —she would be in the woods all 
night! And the memory of the long-sustained 
fright undergone in various ways before she reached 
the Seeter quite overcame her. Everything turned 
dark and she put up her hand to her eyes. 

“You poor child!” 

Greta, overcome by remorse for what she was 
now convinced was all her own fault, was on the 
point of carrying her to the Seter; but thinking 
better of it, because of Karin, who would then, 
she felt, assert her claim to treat the child with 
attention, she hurried Brita along, saying : — 

“T believe, after all, you’d best be in bed. And 

there you shall be, Brita, as soon as you have eaten 
your dinner.” 
‘ “Thank you, Greta.” The words were very 
faintly spoken, but in Brita’s heart there was a 
great joy. She would wait on her bed of hay till 
she heard Greta and Karin go off on the afternoon 
work on the farm; then it would be the time to find 
the key and take out of the big chest the little wad 
of money from the pocket of her red stuff gown 
and steal off on her way down to the valley. 
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How she was to elude Annah she did not think. 
In fact, that small person had slipped out of her 
mind, occupied as it was with matters of so much 
weightier concern than any that interested her 
playmate. So Brita allowed herself to be led 
into the big kitchen and set down to the deal 
table, Karin and Greta, busy in dishing up the 
dinner, making no sign that anything unusual had 
disturbed the even tenor of a Seter girl’s life. 

But it was impossible for Greta, even blessed 
with a healthy appetite as she was, to enjoy her 
food, and at last she laid down her knife and fork. 

“You are eating nothing, Brita,” she said in a 
vexed way. She had shown the child how 
sorry she was, and had made every reparation in 
her power. Why should she act so and harbor 
a resentment that she was sure that she, Greta, 
would never feel if the cases were reversed and 
she were the little girl? ‘‘Come, you must eat, or 
I shall not like it,” and she put a slice of smoked 
mutton, a special delicacy, on her plate. 

Brita took up her knife and fork, that to say 
the truth had been somewhat idle, and plied them. 
But it was easy to see that it was all done only to 
please Greta; and at last Karin looked off from 
her plate, from which she was noisily eating, and 
Said == 
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_ “Tt won’t do her any good forced down her that 
way.” 

“T do wish, Karin,” exclaimed Greta, glad to 
put her vexation on any one but the child, who 
was, she could see, not the one who could bear it 
easily, ‘that you would be quiet. Just like 
everybody who can’t talk, you needs must meddle 
and then you make a mess of things.” 

‘‘Whose mess is this, I’d like to know?” said 
Karin, not pausing in the process of masticating 
her big mouthful, but with equal enjoyment in 
facing Greta. ‘‘I didn’t make her feel badly.” 

“Well, you are doing it now,” said Greta. 
“There, see, she is nearly crying. Why, Brita!” 
for the child, unable to swallow another morsel, 
and quite understanding that she could not sit 
there at the table unless she did, got off from her 
stool. ‘You may have a bowl of gréd, if you’d 
rather,” said Greta, quickly. 

Brita shook her flaxen head. “I want to go to 
bed,” she said. 

“So you shall, and I will go and tuck you up.” 
Greta was for springing off from her seat. 

“No, no,” Brita cried sharply. She almost ran 
to the loft stairs in her eagerness to go unattended. 

“Let her go, she’ll do better alone,” Karin said, 
and wondering at herself, Greta slid back on her seat. 
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“‘She’ll be asleep in five minutes,” said Karin, 
helping herself to her third potato and_besprin- 
isling it liberally with salt. 

“T hope she will,” said Greta, with a little anx- 
ious frown as she turned again to the dinner, that, 
despite all she could do, would not yield a single 
good taste. 

Brita flung herself down on her hay bed, with a 
panting breast. She must lie down, she knew, else 
Greta would be worse put out. And besides, she 
did, as she had said, want to go to bed. So she 
curled herself up in the middle of the fragrant, 
clean hay, and with the one thought of pleasing 
Greta mixed with a strange content that stole over 
her perturbed little heart, she closed her eyes. 

“Well, she zs asleep!” Greta gave a sigh of 
relief, as mounting the steep stair she gazed down 
into the little face in its nest of hay. ‘‘Now Ill 
just cover her up,” she added to herself, putting 
lightly the old coverlet, which was always there at 
night, over the small figure. 

‘Now, Karin,” she said in a tone in which her 
usual satisfaction in all things around had returned, 
“she'll be all right when she wakes. That’s all 
she has needed. The child is all tired out.” 

“Ves,” said Karin. It was quite time, since 
Greta was in such a pleasant mood, to forget all 
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possible differences. For to Karin, when she came 
to reflect on all that had gone before, as she sat at 
her spinning, it wasn’t enjoyable when all was 
said and done, to quarrel with Greta, especially on 
indifferent matters. So now she smiled, in which 
she showed all her teeth, which were very large and 
white, and Greta reciprocating and meeting all 
advances halfway, the big Seter kitchen became, 
as it had been before the advent of Brita, a har- 
monious place for the two girls. 

“‘And now,” said Greta, all her energy returning 
with this better state of things, ““we must hurry 
with these dishes and get toour work. You know, 
Karin, we have much to do this afternoon.” 

Karin nodded. Words were always sparse with 
her when one could do without them. But Greta 
needed none, having already set about the tasks 
indicated, knowing that the slow fingers left be- 
hind would not shirk when it came to the question 
of work to be done. 

At last it was time to set forth on the field work, and 
Greta turned her rosy face and wiped her hot cheeks. 

“Come, Karin, hurry up, slow boy.” 

“Pm coming.” Karin plodded after. 

“Don’t make a noise with the door,’’ warned 
Greta, looking back. “I want that child to sleep 
till we get back.” 
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“That she’ll do,” declared Karin, stubbing 
along on her wooden shoes. ‘Never you fear, 
Greta.” So they disappeared over the grassy 
slope, and Brita slept on in the cabin loft on her 
bed of hay. 

Suddenly she woke with a great start. Where 
was she? She raised herself on her elbow to look 
about. Oh, she knew now, up in the Seter with 
Greta, and she gave a happy little sigh, sinking 
back into the soft hay where she lay wriggling her 
toes in quiet content. But as suddenly she sprang 
up again. Oh, what was it? Yes, yes, she knew 
this too: .’twas something she was to do, and she 
had been asleep. O dear, how long? 

There was nothing to tell the time, and Brita 
hopped out of her hay bed and groped her way 
to the top of the stairs. 

“‘Greta,” she said softly, but nothing answered 
her. And calling once more to be sure, she went to 
a little niche behind a picture pinned on the wall, 
cut from an old illustrated paper left by a tourist, 
and where she had seen Greta go once and 
pass her hand. But there was no key there. 

There was only one other place, and Brita stood 
quite still and held her breath. She couldn’t 
go there; but —and her heart seemed to stop 
beating —-if she didn’t, her mother could never 
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have the money which the beautiful lady and the 
beautiful young man had sent her. She must get 
the key, and after she had done it all she would 
come back and tell her dear Greta how sorry she 
was. So going over to a small, rude table, she 
opened a Bible, and there on the very first page 
lay the key. 

Brita seized it with trembling fingers, and hurry- 
ing to the big chest got down in front of it on her 
knees and fitted it to the lock. 

Back it clicked, and she put up the heavy lid. 
There lay the long, white towel on the very top; 
and with just one breath of loving admiration, she 
put hasty little fingers into the pocket of the red 
stuff gown, pulled out the little wad of paper 
stuffed in one corner, and with never a thought 
of shutting the lid and locking it again, she scuttled 
down the stairs and off, leaving the Seter far 
behind as she panted her way along the mountain 
side, her hand tightly clenched over what she was 
carrying to her mother. 

She had gone in this way a good distance, until 
she had left the Szter out of sight, as the rough 
trail had wound about, when she paused to take 
breath; but in the next moment she bounded 
forward, her heart fluttering wildly in her bosom. 
Oh, that must be the bear! 
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A sharp crackling in the bushes that fringed 
the trail gave warning of something approaching. 
The sound was well defined, as that of a heavy- 
footed animal, and one bold enough not to care if 
his steps were heard. And a sniffing noise fol- 
lowed, as if here was a beast nosing his prey, 
and certainly by all signs hungry for a meal. 

Brita could not move, had the awful thing 
plunged at this moment through the bushes to 
land at her feet. Her eyes were fixed on the spot, 
but she uttered no sound as she stood rooted to 
the stubby grass, the little wad of paper clutched 
in her hand. 


CHAPTER XVI 
“oH — THE BEAR!” 


Brit stood quite still, with wide eyes and heav- 
ing bosom. 

There was no other sound for a breathing space. 
The child could hear her heart beat against her 
bodice till it pulsed through her ears with heavy 
throbs. The little wad of paper was in her hand, 
she was conscious of that, and her benumbed 
fingers tried to tighten around it the better. 

But a sudden flash of terrible conviction came. 
If the bear ate her, as now there was no manner 
of doubt, he would eat up also the little wad of 
money. It belonged to her mother; the beautiful 
lady had sent it to her, and the beautiful young 
man had given it. She must save it. And quick 
as the thought, she plunged forward and threw 
it as far as her small strength would allow into 
the thicket underbrush, the farthest removed from 
where the noise proclaimed the terrible monster. 

As she did this, there was a roar, chilling her 
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very blood, and something sprang — yes, he was 
coming, and Brita shut her poor eyes. 

But instead of paws crushing her to death, and 
a furry mouth opening to bite her head off, there 
was a laughing girl holding her close. 

“Oh, you goose!” cried Annah. 

She laughed immoderately, and squeezed and 
hugged Brita, pretending to eat her alive the next 
minute, not noticing the unresponsive way in which 
all her attentions were received. At last tired of 
all this, ‘‘Well, you are a goose,” she said, pushing 
Brita off, and thrusting her long light hair away 
from her red face. ‘It’s no fun with you, Brita 
Olsen. Why!” for Brita sank a limp little mass 
on the ground. 

““Get up,” said Annah, hurrying over, her fun 
chilling at this through her hot body; ‘‘you shan’t 
cheat me, Brita Olsen;” for like many another 
person who enjoys a practical joke, to find it re- 
turned is no pleasure. ‘“‘See here, now,” and she 
touched her with her wooden shoe, “‘you’ve just 
got to get up.” 

But Brita apparently did not see the necessity, 
for she lay quite still just where she had struck the 
ground. And Annabh, at last turning her over to 
see the face, was pierced with a mortal terror at 
what it disclosed. She danced about in a fright 
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that kept her from seeing it, but only the more 
revealed a shocking state of things in her own 
mind. And she wrung her hands, and blubbered, 
then whirled around to get another peep at Brita. 
Perhaps she’d wake up and open her eyes. 

But no; Brita’s eyes were closed. And Annah, 
at last puzzled, sat down in awe on a big stone and 
gazed straight ahead at her little friend. ‘She 
wowt wake up now; I’ve got to do something. 
I must run and get Greta as soon as I can. But 
suppose the real bear should come while I’m gone. 
O dear, um—um, O dear!” Annah whipped 
her scant gown around her legs, and winding her 
arms about her knees she rocked back and forth. 
‘“‘He’d eat her up, sure,”’ and that gave her another 
thought. “Maybe he’ll come now; then he’ll 
catch me, too.” 

She hopped nimbly off from her stone and 
rushed over to Brita. 

“Brita !” she called in a shrill voice, and shaking 
her arm. 

The little body thrilled with reviving life. 

‘“Whate” said Brita, faintly, and opening her 
eyes. 

Then Annah’s anger rose. 

“You've been cheating all the while, Brita 
Olsen, and scared me ’most to death. Get up.” 
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“T can’t,” said Brita, essaying to, but sinking 
back. 

“Yes you can, too,” contradicted Annah, but 
with an awful feeling at her heart. Suppose Brita 
couldn’t walk! That would be almost as bad as 
lying still on the ground. She tried again, putting 
her strong young shoulder under the trembling 
arm. 

“There now,” she puffed. 

At last Brita was on her legs. But she wavered 
so that Annah staggered first one side and then the 
other to prop her up. 

“Do you suppose he’s coming?” gasped Brita, 
turning her pale cheeks to peer fearfully around. 

“Who?” burst out Annah. 

me The bear? 

“No; ain’t you a goose,” cried Annah, derisively, 
who thought if she could only keep Brita in a 
standing position long enough, the power to walk 
must come. “There, come on.” 

“Oh, I can’t — he’s there.’ Brita clutched her 
arm, and wavered so helplessly that Annah had 
all she could do, without conversation to keep her 
on her feet. 

“The bear’ll come,” Brita kept gasping. 

“He won’t,” declared Annah, when she could 
speak at all. 
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“Yes, he will,” breathed Brita, trying to hide 
her face on Annah’s thick neck. 

“No, he won’t,” angrily cried Annah. ‘Don’t 
you understand? There warn’t no bear; ’twas me.” 

But it did no good to keep repeating this. 
Brita was so firmly convinced that there had been 
a bear, that she still gasped in terror, holding 
Annah in a clutch. 

“Well, come on,’ said Annah, when she couldn’t 
endure this a minute longer. ‘‘We’ve got to go 
back to the Seter. Any way, you have. I'll take 
you there, up to the edge, and then I’ll run home.” 

“No, no,” cried Brita, with a sudden determina- 
tion. “I’m not going there — I’m going home.” 

‘“‘No, you’re not,” said Annah, flatly, and shaking 
her stiff, tow-colored hair in determination. ‘‘ You 
can’t walk all that way, Brita Olsen.” 

“T must,” said Brita, dropping her arms and 
taking a few steps by herself. 

Annah ran after her and put a detaining hand 
on her shoulder. 

“You ain’t going. I won’t let you.” 

“But first I must find something,” said Brita, 
stopping quite short in bewilderment. 

‘I saw you,” said Annah, with sudden suspicion ; 
then her pale eyes lighted with a gleam. “You 
threw something into the bushes. I saw you.’ 
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“Yes,” said Brita, ‘““and I must find it.” 

“What was it?’ asked Annah, bringing her 
curious eyes quite close. 

“T can’t tell you,” said Brita, peering about in a 
troubled way; “‘it doesn’t belong to me.” 

“Oh, Brita Olsen,” exclaimed Annah, backing 
off a bit to allow her to point a finger with good 
effect, ‘‘you’ve got something from the Seter, 
and you’re running away with it! Oh, for 
shame !” 

“No, I haven’t,” Brita, moving slowly away, 
racking her brains to find the spot where the wad 
must have fallen, made haste to say. 

“Well, what is it, then?’’ demanded Annah, now 
completely overcome by the determination to know 
the truth, and dogging her footsteps while she 
followed closely the direction the blue eyes were 
searching. 

“T cannot tell you,” said Brita. “Don’t ask 
me, Annah,”’ she pleaded. 

“T shall ask you,” declared Annah; “‘it isn’t 
right for you to run away so, and hide things in the 
woods,” she added with a virtuous air. ‘I ought 
to know what it is, Brita Olsen, and I shall, so 
there.” 

“But you cannot,” said Brita, in a voice that 
would have been determined, had it not been so 
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very weak; “and don’t ask me, Annah,” she 
pleaded again. 

“T shan’t ask you,” said Annah, independently ; 
“but I will look, and peek and peek, wherever 
you look for it first, and then I’ll see for myself.” 

“Oh, don’t, Annah,” begged Brita, quite de- 
spairingly, and putting up both hands. 

“Ves, I shall too,” said Annah. ‘It was some- 
thing white. I saw it when you flung it away. 
It was right over here,” and she ran to a thicket 
a little way removed. 

“You mustn’t,” said Brita, trying to run after 
her, but staggering dreadfully. ‘It’s mine,” she 
Cried. 

“You said it was somebody else’s,”’ Annah gave 
herself enough time to fling this out over her 
shoulder. ‘‘Oh, my, what a story-teller you are, 
Brita Olsen!” 

“Well, it’s mine to carry to some one,” gasped 
Brita, at last reaching the spot. 

Annah was tramping down the bushes and 
undergrowth with her wooden shoes, her sharp 
eyes bent on the ground, and Brita sent a wild, 
despairing look as far as she could reach over the 
rough grass. They both saw it at the same mo- 
ment, but Annah’s hand was quick. She seized 
the little white wad and held it aloft. 
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“There,” she cried triumphantly, and clacked 
her wooden shoes together, hopping up and down 
in glee. 

“Give it to me,” cried Brita, hoarsely, and in 
sudden strength rushing to her. ‘Give it to me, 
Annah, it isn’t yours.” 

“Well, ’tisn’t yours either,” cried Annah, danc- 
ing away, still shaking the hand with the little 
wad high above her head in triumphant delight. 
“You said so, and I can take it to the person it 
b’longs to, same’s you.” 

“‘Give it to me,”’ cried Brita, with flashing eyes, 
and trying to seize the hand that held the treasure. 

But Annah, having begun with small intention 
of relinquishing it, now seeing Brita’s appearance 
so altered for the better, at once decided to keep 
the little wad altogether; and she immediately 
announced her decision, and retreated backward, 
saying in a sing-song tone: — 

“Don’t you wish you might get it, Brita Olsen; 
don’t you wish you might?” 

Brita not only wished she might, but proceeded 
to do her best to recover the small wad, and the 
next that Annah knew she was receiving a vigorous 
onslaught in the way of a sudden dash of the 
enemy upon her, with sundry slaps and kicks. 
It took her so by surprise, considering the weak 
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condition of Brita’s forces, that she involuntarily 
tumbled backward, one wooden shoe catching in 
the root of a tree summarily tripping her up. And 
sprawling at full length, the little wad, the object 
of contention, flew out of her hand. 

Brita, with eyes sharpened by distress, imme- 
diately pounced upon it and fled. 

But her triumph was short-lived. Annah 
sprang up to her strong feet, and clamped after; 
and soon overtaking the poor feet which, though 
swift, were uneven and straggling in their wild 
endeavors, the little wad was in a twinkling con- 
veyed to the hand of the enemy, and Brita was left 
this time without hope of ever regaining it. 

“TY shall take this down to Pastor Francke, 
Brita,” screamed Annah, in a passion; “‘and you 
won’t ever get it again. And he’ll do something 
dreadful to you, you naughty girl. Oh — oh — 
oh—it’s money!” as a little coin, wearing its way 
through the long-suffering paper that was by this 
time somewhat the worse for wear in _ spots, 
slipped out and fell to the ground. 

Annah stopped and picked it up with big 
eyes. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, and pinched the little 
wad. Where this had come from, there probably 
was more, and she seriously debated whether it 
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wouldn’t be safe to indulge her curiosity and open 
her prize, to count it all, then and there. 

But on reflection, remembering the unexpected 
attack of a moment ago, it seemed the wisest 
thing to hurry to her destination; and as in her 
mind there was not the slightest doubt that Brita 
would follow, she ran off down the rough trail and 
thought no more about her. 

Poor Brita! Without the money intrusted to her 
care, and belonging through that trust to her 
mother, and deprived of all possible welcome if 
she retraced her steps to the Seter, afraid more 
than ever now through the loss of the money to 
go home, ‘‘Where should she go?” She sank 
down upon the ground, and lay there grovelling 
in thick; stubby grass, her poor little brain whirling 
in one ceaseless round of helpless thinking. Sud- 
denly she staggered to her feet. Why, there was 
the pastor; she must go to him, as everybody did 
in time of trouble. 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” cried Brita, hoarsely, 
and she gave a little scream at the very idea. 
Pastor Francke! why, it was simply dreadful to 
think of intruding herself upon him, on any 
occasion. Terrible indeed it would be when 
she had such a story on her lips, and the money 
gone! For that Annah would succeed in getting 
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the little wad into his hands in all its entirety, 
began to creep with a horrible doubt to Brita’s 
heart. Had not one coin fallen out already, 
and would not many more, perhaps, find their 
way from the torn paper, even if Annah, never 
very careful about things, should try in this case 
to look out for its safety ? 

When Brita reached this stage in her thinking, 
her small hands were cold and clammy as she 
wrung them together, and she shivered in fright. 
But out of it all she was arriving at a conclusion, — 
she must go to Pastor Francke. 

When this decision was arrived at, she set out 
slowly, her eyes fixed on the ground, steadily 
keeping the trail with her wooden shoes, with 
only a dread for the last step of the journey, which 
she now wished could be twice as long. And so en- 
grossed was she with this longing, and only intent 
on the misery within her small breast, that not 
looking up, or indeed to the right or the left, she 
was unaware of a figure approaching through the 
undergrowth until it was close upon her. 

“Oh, Mr. Ericksen!” she cried with a little 
scream, and stopping short. 

“It’s only me,” said the bonde, pausing sud- 
denly not to terrify her further. ‘Oh, Brita, I’m 
so glad you are safe.” He smoothed his rough 
beard with a satisfied hand. 
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“Yes, I’m safe,” said Brita, her small bosom 
palpitating. Now if Mr. Ericksen would only 
let her go by without any questions. 

“You’re going home?” said the farmer, with a 
long, searching look, yet as if there could be but 
one answer. 

“No,” said Brita, tremblingly, and she hung her 
head. 

“What?” He roared it out angrily and seized 
her arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Ericksen, please let me go,” begged 
Brita, struggling to be free. 

“No, indeed, don’t think you’ll run away 
from me.” He tightened his hold. ‘And you 
will come now — the whole village is up in arms 
about you, and I have lost the best foreman I 
ever had through you. Oh, you are a naughty 
girl, Brita.” He was hauling her along, his big 
strides making her run by his side, as he endeavored 
to make up for lost time in getting back to his 
farm, and not thinking how cruel his words 
were. 

Brita, having no breath to speak, all her energies 
being bent on keeping up with his angry steps, 
fell presently into the dull notice of the thud, thud, 
of his heavy cowhide boots as they planted them- 
selves into the slender trail. And pretty soon, not 
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receiving any remonstrance for his reproofs, he 
glanced down into the pale, set little face. 

‘Maybe I’m going too fast for you,” he mumbled, 
and slackened speed. 

‘““No, no,” gasped Brita. 

‘And I didn’t mean to be cross, Brita,” he said 
awkwardly, and he relaxed his grasp; “‘but you 
have been very naughty.” 

“Yes, I have been very naughty,” said Brita, 
faintly. 

“But you are coming home now, so we will say 
no more about it.” 

“No,” cried Brita, trying to stop, and only suc- 
ceeding in pulling him backward a trifle; “I’m 
not going home; I can’t.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed the  bonde, 
gripping her tighter. “Do you come along this 
minute.” 

“T can’t,’ cried Brita, digging her wooden 
shoes firmly in the ground, every speck of color 
going out of her face. 

“Then I shall carry you,” declared the farmer, 
doggedly, and opening his long arms, he prepared 
to take her up, when she screamed : — 

“Oh, I am going to Pastor Francke.” 

“Going to Pastor Francke!” repeated the 
farmer, in astonishment. 
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“Yes, yes,” Brita kept on saying and bobbing 
her flaxen head. 

Olaf Ericksen scratched his rough locks in 
sheer amazement. 

“Brita, you are a strange child. Well, if you’re 
going to the pastor, he will take care of you. But 
I shall see that you get to him.” 

And as this seemed to be the best arrangement 
that Brita could make, she yielded to the inevitable, 
and they thereupon took up their march for the 
parsonage. 

“Now,” said the bonde, who had kept hold of 
Brita’s arm, which would have been greatly to her 
mortification had not her mind been full of weightier 
matters, ‘‘I shall let go of you, Brita,” and his 
big brawny hand fell away to his side; “‘but you 
must keep right by me like a good girl, else —” 
he didn’t finish as they turned up to the little en- 
closure that bordered the pastor’s cottage. And 
Brita, knowing quite well, without the sentence 
being completely turned out, what she might ex- 
pect if she didn’t obey, stumbled forlornly after, 
through the gateway and up the small path between 
the two neat beds of flowers, with which the par- 
sonage grounds were adorned. 

Olaf Ericksen drew a long breath before even 
he, one of the wealthiest bonder in not only his 
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own town but in the adjoining valley, could mus- 
ter the courage to present himself in this informal 
way, an uninvited guest. He rapped timidly at 
first, and then, thinking Brita’s eyes upon him, 
gave a louder and more important summons. 

Brita, however, was not thinking at all of him, 
being chiefly occupied in a wild thought of escape, 
now that she really stood before the parsonage 
door and the summoning rap had been given; 
could she not fly; must she not? 

But the door was being opened, and there was 
the pastor’s wife. 

‘““No, he isn’t home,” said Mrs. Francke, as the 
bonde with subdued tone and manner proffered 
his request to see him. 

She looked beyond him to Brita, with a stern re- 
proach on her strongly marked face, its high cheek- 
bones putting on an increase of color. But she 
said no word to the child. 

“In that case,’ Farmer Ericksen’s speech was 
more deliberate, as he was slowly making up his 
mind, “you will keep Brita, Mrs. Francke, if 
you please, and have an eye to her. She wants to 
see the pastor.” 

“Very well,” said the pastor’s wife, briefly, and 
without any show of curiosity. “Come, Brita,” 
and she put forth a severe hand. 
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The bonde looked back once or twice as he 
stalked off down the road, to be actually sure that 
the child was really in the parsonage to wait for 
the pastor’s return. 

“For she won’t get away from Mrs. Francke,” 
he said grimly to himself, thankful that the job 
of looking out for such a troublesome companion 
was well out of his hands. 


CHAPTER XVII 
“AUNT BETTY — YOU ARE SUCH A DEAR!” 


“HELOISE,” Tressyn hurried his long figure in 
pursuit; ‘‘there now, I’ve caught you,” a corner of 
the deck forbidding further chase. 

“Oh, Mr. Tressyn,’ she turned suddenly, 
flinging herself into his arms, ‘“‘make her take me.” 

He knew quite well what she meant. 

“T can’t make her do anything, Heloise,” he 
said hoarsely. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” the child nodded confidently. 
‘*She’ll do as you say.” 

“No, indeed.” 

‘“‘And there can’t any one else make her,” added 
Heloise, passionately. The color rose to his cheek. 

‘You don’t know what you ask, child,” he said. 
““T am absolutely powerless.” 

‘But she likes you,” persisted Heloise. 

“Oh, no, she doesn’t,” contradicted the young 
man. 


“Yes, she does; oh, ever so much,” declared 
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Heloise, positively, and clasping her small hands 
nervously. 

“Oh, no, you’re mistaken,’ he contradicted 
again; and to get the idea out of her mind as 
quickly as possible, he added : — 

“She likes somebody else a great deal better.” 

‘Oh, she doesn’t,” Heloise cried in a small 
fury. “‘‘She mustn’t; oh, Mr. Tressyn, she must 
like you best.” 

“Unfortunately, she doesn’t see it in that light,” 
he said with a little laugh, the sound of which she 
didn’t in the least like; and turning off from her, 
‘so don’t bother your head about it.” 

“Who is it?” she demanded, running after 
him. ‘Tell me, Mr. Tressyn,” and she laid her 
small hand imperiously on his arm. 

He shook her off, then turned abruptly. 

‘‘Oh, never mind what I said, Heloise; now 
listen, you are not to remember all the foolish 
things I tell you.” 

“But I do remember them,” said Heloise, 
obstinately. ‘I very much remember them, every 
single one, Mr. Tressyn.” 

“Well, you must forget this one as soon as 
possible,’ he said decidedly. 

“‘But it won’t forget itself,’”’ said the child, nod- 
ding her brown head; ‘‘and I can’t make it.” 
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‘Oh, well — see here,” he held out his hand. 
“Tet’s you and I have a game of shuffle-board, 
just alone by our two selves.” 

‘No, I don’t want to play to-day. I can’t with 
this trouble on my mind,” said Heloise, shaking 
her small head. 

“You mean because you can’t go on this ex- 
pedition with Miss Carr?” 

“No,” said Heloise, decidedly, “‘that isn’t it, 
because I think you are going to make her take 
me. But it’s because you say such bad things, 
Mr. Tressyn, — that she likes somebody else better 
than she does you.” 

‘“‘Well, for heaven’s sake,” said the young man, 
flinging a nervous glance on all sides, ‘‘don’t 
let’s talk any more about it. Come, we’ll have a 
game of shuffle-board,”’ and he held out an allur- 
ing hand. 

‘““And I know she likes you best,” went on 
Heloise, ignoring the hand, ‘‘my Miss Catherine 
does.” 

“Well, well, come along,” his glance now took 
in the upper deck and downward with a wide 
range, even including a portion of the steerage, 
he was so nervous at the very thought of long ears. 

“So how can I play,” continued Heloise, in a 
plaintive voice, “when you say such things?” 
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‘““Never mind, we won’t play then,” said Tressyn, 
impatiently; ‘‘let’s walk. Come now, Heloise, 
for a prance.” 

But prancing not being what she felt herself 
ready for at this particular moment, Heloise 
moved slowly off to put her back against the railing 
and regard the tall young man. 

““How do you know she doesn’t like you?” 
she asked suddenly. ‘‘Did you ask her?” 

“Heloise,” said Mr. Tressyn, “if you don’t 
come with me, I shall go alone. Do you want a 
game of shuffle-board or not?” He clicked 
off each word in such a fashion she knew he meant 
it, and as the last thing in the world she wanted 
was to have him take himself off without her, 
Heloise got away from her railing and slipped 
her hand within his long fingers. But she gave a 
deep sigh, and searched his face apprehensively. 

‘“‘Halloa,”’ cried the Honorable Augustus, as 
the two at last came up, after as many games 
as the young man could keep her interested, 
mixed with badinage and all sorts of stories wildly 
invented to get her mind away from the dan- 
gerous topic; ‘‘well done, Miss Heloise, you’ve 
cut out Miss Carr.” 

Mr. Tressyn broke in with some nonsense, but 
the child hurried in between the group. 
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‘What have I done, Mr. Fitzhugh?” she cried 
with a puzzled face. 

“Have done with your twaddle—” cried 
Tressyn, angrily, shouldering him away. 

“For once my tongue isn’t in a scrape,”’ said 
Amelia, under her breath. ‘‘Lucky me, it’s 
awfully good fun to see somebody else catch it.” 

‘“‘Oh, nothing,’ mumbled the Honorable Augus- 
tus. But Heloise ran after him. 

‘“‘What have I done — what did you say?” 

“Just silly talk, dear,’ said Susan, trying to 
pull her back. But she didn’t help matters, for 
the child paid not the smallest attention to her. 
And now the whole group awaited the answer. 
All but Catherine. She turned her back on them 
all, and stood at a little remove looking out on 
the sea. 

“T said you’d cut out Miss Carr,” said the 
Englishman, wishing he was a thousand leagues off 
at that moment safe on his own estates. 

“But I haven’t,”’ cried Heloise, in distress. ‘I 
haven’t cut my dear Miss Catherine.” 

“No, no, of course not,” he said helplessly. 
No one offered to be of the least assistance. ‘‘It’s 
only a phrase.”’ 

“But what does it mean?” she persisted. 

He turned on his heel, and she ran after him. 
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‘Oh, you’ve taken off Mr. Tressyn; he played 
shuffle-board, you know, with you, instead of with 
her, don’t you know,” he mumbled in despera- 
tion, but they all heard it. “‘There child, let me go.” 

“But he likes her best, and she likes him,” 
said Heloise, loud and clear. She wanted it all 
distinctly understood, so that no one could possibly 
believe this dreadful thing he had said, ‘“‘although 
he says she likes some one else better.” 

Not a word was lost — even Catherine had the 
full benefit of every syllable. When Heloise, 
feeling sure she had now made everything quite 
right, ran back to the group, every one was gone 
except Miss Carr, still standing by the railing and 
looking out to sea. 

Heloise threw her arms about her. 

“T didn’t, did I, my dear Miss Catherine, do 
that thing he said?” and was greatly surprised 
that there was no answering pressure, and Miss 
Carr’s face was turned away. 

So Heloise dropped her arms, and ran around 
the tall, slender figure to gaze up in great surprise. 

‘“‘Oh, child,” she was gathered up so closely 
she couldn’t now see the face. But she had caught 
one glimpse, and that was enough. “Don’t 
cry,” as a rain of tears fell on the soft face at her 
neck. ‘Heloise, I command you.” 
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“Tt won’t stop itself,’ gasped the child. ‘Oh, 
my Miss Catherine, I love you so!” She burrowed 
close within the arms that held her, and sobbed 
louder than ever. 

“T shall not believe it,’’ said Catherine, with a 
pang at her harsh words, “unless you do exactly 
as I bid you and stop crying this instant.” 

“T will, but oh, my Miss Catherine, I do love 
you,” she panted. 

“T know you do, child,” Catherine smoothed 
the waving brown hair kindly. “Well now, 
Heloise, you must never again say anything about 
Mr. Tressyn and me; remember that.” 

““T won’t,’’ sobbed Heloise, under her breath. 
“But he said —”’ 

““Never mind what he said,’ Catherine cut her 
off; “‘you must do as I bid you, Heloise,” she 
added firmly, ‘‘or I cannot call you my dear little 
friend any more.” 

‘““Won’t you be my Miss Catherine any longer?” 
Heloise raised her head wildly, her arms still 
clutching Miss Carr’s neck. 

‘““Not unless you obey me,” said Catherine, not 
trusting herself to look into the small face, but still 
sending her regard seaward. 

“Then Dll do every single thing you tell me,” 
cried Heloise, recklessly, and putting up one small — 
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hand in the endeavor to turn the face till the gray 
eyes should look at her. ‘Oh, Miss Catherine, 
every single teenty thing. Then will you, Miss 
Catherine — then will you be my Miss Catherine 
some more ?”’ she pleaded eagerly. 

“Then I will,” said Catherine, and now she 
followed the leading of the small hand and turned, 
and looked down into the little face. ‘‘Oh, 
Heloise,’ and she smothered it in kisses, “you 
don’t need to beg me to love you, child.” 

“That little villain has made it all up with 
Catherine Carr,” said Amelia, in some inexplicable 
way to those not acquainted with the methods 
of Miss Fox, having become possessed of the 
dénouement. ‘Now after having such a capital 
chance to break with the nuisance, Catherine’s 
taken up with her thicker than ever. I’ve no sym- 
pathy with her after this, not the smallest atom.” 

“T imagine Catherine can live without it,” 
said Susan, dryly. 

Miss Carr could, because Miss Carr’s head was 
busy with a project that took her from her own 
personal grievances. It was nothing more nor 
less than to decide that now the apparently hope- 
less scheme of taking Heloise on the much-talked- 
of expedition should become a fact. 

“Now she simply shall go,” said Catherine to 
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herself in the seclusion of her own stateroom, and 
she drew her red lips over her teeth. But how? 
Still the question was unsettled. 

But that made not the smallest difference to 
Miss Carr’s decision. Heloise was to go. Some 
way of accomplishing it would develop itself. 
When she had arrived at this as a settled thing in 
her mind, Miss Carr arose from the sofa, and 
throwing her dressing-sack about her began 
taking out the pins in her long hair. It always 
rested her to fuss over her hair. And sometimes 
she did her best thinking during the process. 
To-day, however, the thinking, at least the hard 
part of it, was all done — there only remained the 
jubilation that comes after the racking question 
is laid to rest by a determined will. 

The girls who didn’t know Catherine always 
said that she was shockingly vain of her hair, 
which showed itself in her continual attempts to 
change the style of wearing it. But Catherine 
never bothered her pretty head and its new ideas 
in hair dressing with what people might be saying 
of her or of it, but continued her efforts with brush 
and comb that so assisted the working of the gray 
matter in their little cells beneath; and the girls 
made themselves ill with the frantic efforts set up 
to copy those same styles, which do what they 
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would never seemed the same on their heads. 
Then they said, more than ever, that Catherine 
Carr had good enough hair, but it was positively 
awful to be so vain of it. 

Catherine rushed out after this last attempt at 
hair dressing,—she never allowed her thinking 
to become dull, rehashing old ideas,—and down 
the corridor, or “‘poverty alley,” as she called it, 
because being late in engaging staterooms they 
were not in the swell cabins, but only on the dining- 
room floor, and into Aunt Betty’s stateroom. 

“Oh, you duck!” she cried, surrounding her 
and billowing all about her, so to speak. 

Mrs. Macpherson was engaged in that wholly 
commendable occupation for fingers accustomed 
to safeguard the family purse, setting some needful 
stitches in one of a pair of black hose; the other 
dangled from the hook above her head. 

“‘T saw a little break when I went to put them on 
this morning,” she said, not looking up; “that’s 
what made me so late at breakfast. I had to drag 
out my steamer trunk from under the berth and 
get another pair. Well, what is it now, Cather- 
ine?’ She poised her needle in mid air, regard- 
ing her niece a moment. ‘Of course you’ve 
come for something you want me to work my old 
bones over.” 
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‘Now, Aunt Betty, that’s not handsome,” said 
Catherine, with a laugh, and she pinched the ear 
nearest to her, while she got down on the sofa, 
huddling up as close to the busy fingers as possible. 

“Oh, do get away,” said Aunt Betty, with a 
little laugh, “‘and give me some room to work in. 
Here am I, fastened down here with this, because 
if not done now, it will be forgotten. Ugh!” 
and she tried to edge off. 

“Give me that old thing,” said Catherine, 
trying to get possession of the stocking, but only 
succeeding in receiving the point of the needle. 
“CQ dear me!” and she carried her thumb to her 
mouth. 

“Oh, did you get pricked?” said Aunt Betty, 
peering at her over her eyeglasses, which were 
sliding to as much of an end as her round nose 
possessed. ‘‘Well, now, you see, dear, you can’t 
help me any on this one; take the other,’’ she 
squinted up at the dangling end above her head. 

“T can’t without a thimble,” said Catherine, 
deserting her wounded thumb, and beginning to 
rummage in the neat work-bag hanging on the 
hook by the wash-stand. 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Aunt Betty, in alarm; 
“don’t, pray — you can’t help me one bit. I 
haven’t any other thimble. There, Catherine, 
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hadn’t you better come and sit down by me, and 
tell me your plan, whatever it is, for I can see you 
have something on your mind, though what your 
trouble can be equal to mine, I can’t think. Just 
imagine, I wore that pair of stockings all day yester- 
day, and I never went up and down stairs so much 
in my life; why, I was even up in the gymnasium. 
And I know that dreadful Mrs. Delano saw this 
hole; she was back of me. And oh, Catherine,’ 
she gave a little scream, ‘‘I just remember I rode 
on that awful horse in the gym—she persuaded 
me to.” She fairly glared now. ‘‘She’ll tell it 
all over the ship.” 

“‘Never mind,” said Catherine, soothingly ; ‘‘per- 
haps it didn’t show.” 

‘“Show? of course it did,’ declared her aunt, 
with irritation. ‘Did you ever know a hole to miss 
its chance to pop up, pray tell?” 

“Well, as it invariably takes off one’s mind from 
trouble to think of the trials of other people,” 
said Catherine, with a philosophic air, ‘‘I’m going 
to tell you mine. And if a woman won’t have but 
one thimble when she comes on a sea voyage,” 
observed Catherine, releasing the long-suffering 
work-bag, “‘she can’texpect to receive help. Well, 
aunty, as you say, I’ll tell you all about it,” and 
she flung herself on the sofa, with a sigh of relief 
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as of one who had done all that could be expected 
of her. 

“Well, go on,” said Mrs. Macpherson, grimly, 
‘and get it out, whatever it is.” 

“Vou see,” said Catherine, playing with the 
little fringe of hair on the back of the plump neck, 
‘it’s just this: no one can help you but me, 
Aunt Betty.” 

“‘So you always say,” observed Aunt Betty, 
darning away vigorously; “well, go on with your 
wheedling.”’ 

“T pass by the disparaging remark of my rela- 
tive,’ said Catherine, addressing the air, ‘‘and —” 

“Come to the point,” finished Aunt Betty. 

‘““And come to the point,’ laughed Catherine, 
bringing her regard suddenly down to the little 
woman. ‘‘Oh, Aunt Betty, you are a peach!” 
bestowing a hug on the plump shoulders. 

““Go on—leave the wheedling,” said Aunt 
Betty, with a little laugh. 

“All right, you shall have it in a sentence. 
Heloise Tisdale must go with us on the expedition 
back to Odde.”’ 

Mrs. Macpherson took at least six good stitches 
on her black stocking before she answered, and 
Catherine had about made up her mind to twitch 
the whole piece of work away. Nobody could be 
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expected to endure longer the silence of an un- 
answered proposition — when — 

“Catherine, you ought to see Doctor Bryant; 
for yourself, I mean. I’m worried about you.” 

As she didn’t look up, the small matron was not 
supposed to observe any changes in the counte- 
nance of her niece. The tide of rosy hue that 
spread over her cheek made her frown at its com- 
ing. She kept her head well up above her aunt’s, 
and bit her lip hard. 

“Oh, I’m not crazy,” she said with a short 
laugh, ‘“‘although I agree with you it looks like it,”’ 
she added, recovering herself. 

“Tt certainly does,” said Aunt Betty, proceeding 
with her work in composure. 

‘“‘ And I’ve set my heart on Heloise’s going.” 

“Better set your heart on things that your head 
can carry out,’ observed Aunt Betty, wisely. 

“And there is no earthly reason why Heloise 
can’t go,” ran on Catherine, vehemently. 

“Except the very simple one that her mother 
won’t let her,’’ said Mrs. Macpherson. ‘‘Cather- 
ine, do have sense and let this whole thing go,”’ 
and she stabbed the stocking viciously with an 
energetic stitch. 

‘Aunt Betty, you are to be the very one to make 
that woman let her go.” Catherine concluded it 
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was time to get to the point, and putting her face, 
which to say the truth was much more attractive 
than the old black stocking, in between her aunt’s 
eyes and her work, she ran on explosively: ‘‘Don’t 
you see? Don’t speak!” 

But Mrs. Macpherson couldn’t have spoken if 
she wished. She opened her mouth, it is true, but 
only gusty little attempts proceeded from her 
astonishment. 

“No, don’t speak,” said Catherine, with an eye 
for those attempts; ‘‘T’ll tell you how, and you’ll 
see what a very simple thing it is I want you to do.” 

Mrs. Macpherson’s eyes rolled. 

“Simple? Oh, yes, I know,” she said gustily. 

“Yes, that’s just it; it is simple,’’ said Catherine, 
with a pat on the plump hand still clutching the 
needle. ‘There, we’ll put away this disturbing old 
stocking, so that we can get a clear idea of it all.” 

With that Miss Carr calmly picked out the 
shining implement of her relative’s toil from her 
fingers, seized the half of the pair of hose with the 
thread dangling to it, and rolling the whole thing 
up she tossed it on the berth. 

‘““There,”’ she said with satisfaction, ‘‘now we 
can talk and be comfy. ‘Oh, I forgot, give us 
your thimble, you won’t be rested and with a 
mind at ease staring at that all the time.” 
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So the thimble was picked off from the aunt’s 
finger to go the way of the rest. 

“When you have finished with me,” said Mrs. 
Macpherson, leaning back against the sofa, to 
regard her niece, ‘‘just inform me.” 

“Now that’s comfy,” declared Catherine, well 
pleased with her preliminary steps to the con- 
ference. ‘You are now in a state to be of great 
service to me, Aunt Betty dear. So I’ll take my 
usual place.” With that she flopped down on the 
floor and folded her hands on her aunt’s knees. 

“Tt’s just this way,” she told off her sentences 
on the idle hands in the little matron’s lap. ‘You 
are to see Doctor Bryant—wait,” at the incipient 
sign of movement on the mouth above her, — 
“and you are to make him say that it is the only 
thing required for Heloise Tisdale’s full recovery 
to health. Indeed, that it is positively necessary 
that she go on the expedition — wait — then he 
must, of course, tell Mrs. Tisdale this, so that she 
will have to let her go.” 

“May I breathe now?” asked Aunt Betty, 
with gentle sarcasm, as Catherine paused. 

‘Ves, what’s the harm with the idea?”’ Cather- 
ine was frightfully anxious to see how it had struck 
the active brain above her. ‘‘Do speak, aunt,” 
she added impatiently. ; 
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“T was just wondering how you would like it 
when Mrs. Tisdale speaks up and says she will 
go,” observed Mrs. Macpherson, reflectively. 

“But she won’t; she can’t.” Catherine gave 
her fluffs of brown hair an impatient push with 
a triumphant hand before waving it in the air. 
“Don’t you see? Why, Doctor Bryant is to tell her 
brutally, if there is no other way, that it will be 
best for Heloise and Matilda to go without her.” 

“Oh,” said Aunt Betty. But it spoke volumes. 

“T see clearly you don’t believe me, Aunt Betty,” 
said Catherine. She dropped now all her badin- 
nage, her face falling into serious lines. ‘But it 
can be done, for Doctor Bryant he—he—well, he 
feels that the best and really the only thing for the 
child is to get her away from that mother of 
herss, 

“Oh, so you’ve talked it over with him,” said 
Aunt Betty, quietly. 

‘A little — well —and oh,” Catherine sprang 
to her feet and paced up and down the narrow, 
confined space, ‘‘so you see he will be quite pre- 
pared to agree with you. Aunt Betty,’’—she 
turned on her,—‘“‘you’re a perfect beast not to 
want that poor little thing to go; she’s set her 
heart on it.” 

“T don’t see that my part is so very arduous, if 
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it has all been talked up,” said Aunt Betty, ignor- 
ing the appellation. 

“No,” cried Catherine eagerly, pushing off a 
strand of brown hair that had fallen across the 
cheek that was now quite flushed. ‘Oh, Aunt 
Betty, I have the greatest hopes of you. I was 
quite worried over you, but now I know you’ve 
come to your senses.” 

“Well, and the rest of the pretty plan is that 
Mrs. Tisdale remains at Bergen, is it?” Aunt 
Betty laughed before asking this question, and 
then renewed her amusement with redoubled 
vigor. 

“Yes; I don’t care how much you laugh,” 
said Catherine, quite elated at her plan coming 
out, so far as Mrs. Macpherson’s codperation was 
concerned, and she executed as much of a pas seul 
as the limited space of the cabin would allow. 
““Now you see,” coming out of it to take her old 
place at her aunt’s knee, “‘it will be just this. Of 
course you know the plan, but it will be just as 
well to go over with it again; you are such an old 
dear to forget. We, those who are going on the 
expedition, leave the others at Bergen, and go 
back to Odde and pick up those blessed Germans 
who have given us the opportunity for this second 
cruise, and to stay a bit in Odde, at that enchant- 
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ing inn. And oh, Aunt Betty,” Catherine gave 
a squeeze to the plump knees. 

“There, there, dear,’ said Aunt Betty, with a 
twinge; “‘those knees aren’t so young as they were. 
Rheumatism, you know.” 

“Nonsense, you haven’t a bit,”’ laughed Cather- 
ine. ‘But oh, Aunt Betty, I’ll see that dear little 
Norwegian thing again, and that’s another reason 
why Mrs. Tisdale must not go there.” 

‘About thecostume, you mean,” said Aunt Betty, 
visions of a chance at another grebe rug also 
coming before her eyes. ‘‘No, she ought not to 
be allowed to be taken back there,’ she added 
with decision. 

‘So do ring, and send for him,” cried Catherine, 
the color of a pretty haste coming to her cheek. 
“Y’m going up on deck, and he’ll come at once, 
and you can give him your opinion.” She hurried 
off to the door. 

“But I haven’t anything the matter with me,” 
said Aunt Betty; ‘‘it’s perfectly scandalous to 
take the time of a busy ship’s doctor to come to 
talk with a well woman.” 

“Aunt Betty, you said you had rheumatism,” 
burst out Catherine. “I made light of it, but 
I'm really afraid you have. Send at once,’ and 
she shut the door decisively. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HANS 


“You have brought it on yourself. Now you 
leave Odde.” Hans shook his head, setting his 
lips tightly together. They were bloodless within 
his tawny beard. 

Lars as he spoke regarded him contemptuously. 

‘There is no other way,” he said at last, waiting 
for the passion to die out. Instead it flamed high. 

“T tell you I won’t, then,’ Hans brought a heavy 
hand on the railing. They were at a safe remove 
from curious ears and as curious eyes. 

Lars brought down a fist to match, that emitted 
just as large a sound, and there followed a pro- 
found silence with the two men looking at each 
other. 

At last Lars broke it. 

“You leave Odde, Hans,” he said again. | 

‘“T have said,’’ Hans replied doggedly. 

“Twice before you have nearly broken your 
promise to keep silence. This is the worst, for 
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“T haven’t broken it,”’ said Hans. A slight shiver 
passed through his frame that would have been 
tall had it not stooped, not so much by work, but 
as if the trouble that had furrowed the long cheek 
had bowed the stalwart shoulders. ‘‘No one 
knows; I have not spoken.” 

‘How long will it be before you do? ”’ said Lars, 
with cutting sarcasm ; ‘‘ besides, it would have been 
noticed if every one had not been so disquieted by 
the child’s disappearance. You must go.” 

“T will not go,” declared Hans, stubbornly. 

“Then I shall tell all,” Lars turned on him 
fiercely. ‘‘I would have kept silence as I have 
done; for more than ever it is cruel to speak now. 
But you force me to, Hans Petersen.”’ He brought 
his other hand down to its companion. 

“For the love of heaven, Lars,” Hans cringed 
so suddenly that it seemed a little, old, old man who 
was standing there, ‘“‘don’t —’’ he covered his 
face with both trembling hands. He sobbed and 
grovelled, unable to speak another word. Lars’s 
coldness only increased. 

‘I will do as you say, Lars,” said Hans, meekly, 
“just as I have always done.” 

“Except when you forgot,” said Lars. 

“Except when I forgot,” repeated Hans, faintly. 

“Did I ever reproach you?’ Lars’s tone was 
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becoming quieter, and he even laid his hand on 
the quaking shoulder. 

““No, no, no,’ Hans writhed out the answer. 
“You didn’t, Lars; you saved me.” 

‘“T don’t want to be mindful of that,” said Lars, 
his sternness giving way. 

“But I remind myself of it every day of my life,” 
said Hans, in a burst of sudden energy, and lifting 
his head, “how when I lost my Selma, oh, God, 
and my reason as well, for I never should have 
done it, Lars,” he searched the other face appeal- 
ingly, ‘‘oh, say, I never should have done it unless 
I was out of my mind.” 

“T believe you,” said Lars, with feeling. 

“Oh, bless you!”? Hans bowed his head with 
a sudden sob. 

‘So I have always said,” Lars made haste to 
declare. 

“T know—I know,” whispered Hans, his 
head between his hands; “‘but I want you to say it 
again to-day.” 

‘And so I say it now,” repeated Lars. “Come,” 
his hand was still on the sunken shoulder; ‘be 
a man, Hans; you have borne up well all these 
years. Don’t break down now.” 

Hans lifted a wild eye to gaze around. “I want 
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“Speak not the word!” thundered Lars, his 
eyes blazing and shaking him off, “even to your 
own soul. Once given up, it was never to be 
acknowledged; that was the bargain.” 

Hans staggered back, a crushed thing against 
the railing, and covered his face with both knotted 
hands. 

“Vou proposed it yourself, and begged me to 
do it. Remember.” 

“T do,” it was a faint assent, but perfectly clear 
for the sharpened ears for which it was de- 
signed. 

“And when I assented, not at first being will- 
ing, it was with the understanding that you should 
never claim the right again. Remember.” It 
cut like a knife, each syllable, into the man before 
him, making him cringe worse than ever. 

“T remember,” it was fainter yet, but still per- 
fectly intelligible. 

“And your name thus being saved, and no pos- 
sible disgrace to fall on your family, by this 
means you were to remain at a distance. Oh, 
Hans, what did you do?” There was more 
sorrow than harshness now. ‘When I got the 
chance of my life and had moved to Odde, and 
was settled in the home we had made, you came 
and hired out to Bonde Ericksen.”’ 
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“TY had to—oh, God, I had to,” breathed 
Hans. “Oh, Lars, I could not keep away.” 

“And that put the whole thing in jeopardy,” 
went on Lars, in a slow, dispassionate tone; ‘you 
know every day of our lives, any time you might 
give way and speak. You could not be trusted 
—it was too great a strain; only distance can 
keep the truth safe. Now you must put that be- 
tween us all.” 

No tears came down the rough-seamed face, 
as the long body shook with dry sobs. No other 
sound was to be heard. 

At last Lars spoke. 

“T will undertake to get you a place away from 
Odde.” He frowned as he realized what a job 
this would be. 

No response. 

“T will get you work at Molde; I think of a 
place there,’” Lars proceeded, his tone gathering 
increasing encouragement; ‘“‘so nothing remains 
but for you to take yourself off, Hans. ‘There’s 
everything before you with a clean name.” 

Still no response. 

“Tt was your own doing, this plan,” reiterated 
Lars; ‘‘your name would have been clear before, 
as far as there was any danger from my lips.” 

“But I never could forget what I did, Lars 
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Olsen,” Hans burst out so fiercely that Lars in- 
voluntarily stepped backward. Then he recov- 
ered himself. 

‘Stop!’ he thundered. But the words were 
out. 

“Ves, what I did to you, —you, my old friend.” 

“Hush !’? Lars’s hand went over the tawny 
beard smothering the word. “All that is in the 
past.” 

“T could not forget,’’ Hans knotted his fingers 
together despairingly. ‘‘Lars, I could not wipe it 
out, though you forgave it.” 

“You could, and did,” said Lars, briefly. Then 
as an end to the conversation he added, ‘‘ You 
will go to Molde,” and strode off, not looking back- 
ward. 


In the meantime the situation in the parsonage 
kitchen was gloomy enough. 

The pastor’s wife pointed a long bony finger 
to a stool in the corner. 

“Sit there,” she said briefly, ‘till he comes 
home.” 

And Brita, glad to be rid at least of Farmer 
Ericksen, although there were the sharp eyes of 
Mrs. Francke boring her through and through like 
gimlets every time she passed to and fro on her 
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household duties, sat down on the little wooden 
stool, whipping her skirts around her knees, where 
she folded two miserable little hands. 

How long she sat there she never could tell. 
But every step of the terrible sin of running away 
and losing the money kept repeating itself over 
and over, over and over, till it seemed as if she 
could not bear it another moment. 

“Please, Mrs. Francke,” she gasped, flying 
off from her stool and up to that good woman, 
just passing through the kitchen when it seemed 
imperative to take another look at her visitor, and 
clutching the long stuff apron, ‘“‘don’t make me 
sit there.” 

“You go back,” the pastor’s wife pointed the 
same long bony finger in the same direction, and 
Brita stumbled back, glad of the refuge after her 
encounter with those eyes. But she flung her 
apron over her head and shook beneath it. 

“See here,’ the apron was pulled away by a 
steady hand, ‘‘you no need to do that; I’m not 
going to hurt you.” 

“But — but I’m afraid,’’ mumbled Brita, her 
blue eyes shut fast as if glued together, till in her 
efforts to keep them so, her round cheeks were 
screwed into wrinkles. 

“Well, you needn’t be; I’m not going to hurt 
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you,” repeated the pastor’s wife. “ Open your 
eyes.” 

“T can’t,” said Brita, heaving a sigh. 

‘‘Open your eyes.” 

Brita’s blue eyes flew wide. 

“Now you needn’t sit on that stool, if you don’t 
want to. He may be a little late coming home; you 
may help me wash my dishes. Do you want to?” 

““Ves,”’ said Brita, deserting her stool so suddenly 
it fell over; ‘“‘I do, very much indeed.” 

‘Well, then, come.” 

Brita almost ran at the heels of the pastor’s 
wife, so glad was she to reach the little outer shed 
where the sink was. 

“T can do ’em myself,” she said, surveying the 
neat pile of dishes, with rising spirits. ‘‘Oh, do 
let me,” she begged, hoping to be free from the 
gimlet eyes. 

““Oh, you’re too little a girl,’”’ said Mrs. Francke. 
Yet she looked almost pleased at the offer, so that 
her grim countenance lost some of its terrors. 

“Oh, no, ’m not,” Brita found herself saying, 
astonished that she dared contradict. ‘See, ’m 
very big, Mrs. Francke,” and she stood on her 
highest tiptoes. 

“Take care, you’ll knock over those plates,” 

warned the pastor’s wife, in a sharp voice. 
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Too late! Brita, in a fright at the high key, 
turned suddenly, and her shoulder did that very 
thing. Over toppled the pile with a crash that 
told that one of the parsonage plates was smashed. 

No one said a word. The face of the woman 
was enough. And Brita, not knowing now where 
to flee, took the very best refuge she could possibly 
have chosen. She plunged forward and buried 
her face in the long stuff apron. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to—oh, I’m so naughty!” 

The pastor’s wife had. made up her mind to say 
something quite different. Instead, she was 
smoothing the flaxen hair. 

“No, this wasn’t naughty, Brita — you didn’t 
mean to.”’ 

“Yes, it was naughty,” wailed Brita. “I’m all 
naughty clear through.” 

“No, no, child, you mustn’t say such things,” 
Mrs. Francke’s bony hand bore down very hard on 
Brita’s head as it passed to and fro. ‘This was an 
accident.” 

“Oh, no, I’m naughty,” said Brita, with a shiver. 
There was no place now where such a sinner could 
go. She had lost the money, had broken the pas- 
tor’s wife’s plate; she hadn’t a friend in all the 
wide, wide world, and she clung to that long stuff 
apron with hands of terror. Of course being the 
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pastor’s wife’s plate, she couldn’t expect God to 
forgive her. And the pastor himself was coming 
home. 

She pushed her way into the farthest depths of 
the apron in a dumb despair. 

Mrs. Francke raised a helpless face above her, and 
went over the situation silently in her own mind. It 
was unlike any she had ever been in before, and she 
didn’t know what to do with it. But there was 
the child pressed close to her, and the two terror- 
stricken little hands gripping the apron. ‘They 
couldn’t stand there all day, that was certain. 

‘““Well, come, child,’’ she lifted Brita off the floor 
and not knowing in the least what she was going 
to do with her, she found herself presently, the 
child in her lap, in a big wooden chair, still smooth- 
ing the flaxen hair. If she left off doing that, 
she would be helpless, she knew. 

“Now then, you ain’t going to worry over break- 
ing that dish. I ’most know ’twas the cracked one; 
there was one cracked before. I knocked it off 
the shelf myself. You sit still in that chair, and 
don’t you stir, and I’ll see if it wasn’t the 
Ones 

She got off from the chair and set Brita down 
hard on it, intending to be gentle, but wholly non- 
plussed by the demands on her to get the best of 
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this situation, then hurried over to pick up the 
pieces of crockery where the smash had been. 

Left in the big chair, Brita covered her eyes and 
her ears as well not to hear the scraping of the 
pieces. 

“Yes, it’s just as I thought.” Mrs. Francke 
spoke up high and clear above any noise the crock- 
ery bits could produce; ‘‘’twas the cracked one, 
so that’s all right. Now you are not to worry.” 
She came back, took Brita from the chair, sat 
herself heavily down, and gathered the child again 
on her lap. ‘‘You are not to worry, I say,” she 
repeated sharply, with a disapproving eye on the 
small fingers knotting themselves one over the other 
in and out. 

“T’m so naughty,” said Brita, a big sigh tearing 
its way up through her small breast. 

“Well, that is something I can’t fix for you,” 
said the pastor’s wife. ‘‘He must when he comes 
home; you can tell him all about it. But the plate 
was cracked, you know.” 

“You are so good,’ mumbled Brita, and she 
suddenly turned and looked up into the gimlet 
eyes, ‘‘and — and,” she was almost too terrified 
to speak it, ‘‘I love you.” 

A strange thrill seized the vital part of the pas- 
tor’s wife to such a degree that for a moment she 
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didn’t know where she was, nor scarcely believe 
the words she had heard. To make absolutely 
sure she asked in a dazed way: — 

“You love me?” 

“Ves,” said Brita, with a nod, “I love you.” 
Then she took a long searching look into the face, 
eyes and all, bent upon her, “I love you very 
much indeed, Mrs. Francke.” 

‘Well, I love you,” said the minister’s wife, 
putting her long arms about her, ‘Brita !”’ 

PoVess ma ata. 

“Y’m going to kiss you.” The pastor’s wife 
glanced all about the kitchen. No one would 
ever know it, who could deride the demonstrative 
display, to hold up as weakness in their pastor’s 
childless wife, who had always, more than all the 
other Norwegian women, held herself as rigidly 
against such outward signs of affection. She bent 
her head and awkwardly laid her large mouth on 
the little red lips. A thrill seized her then terribly, 
and she panted as if caught in a guilty deed. And 
she didn’t come out of it until her husband’s 
heavy tread resounded along the garden path, and 
the pastor entered the kitchen. 

Brita gave him one look, then shuddered away 
to hide her face in Mrs. Francke’s long neck, 
around which the two little arms were wound. 
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Parson Francke stared at this sight, until his 
wife said nervously :— 

““She’s got to see you— but don’t scare her 
any more than you can help. She knows she’s 
been naughty.” 

‘“She’s been very naughty,” said the pastor, ah 
undue severity, his wife thought, so she hastened 
to say the worst possible thing: — 

“Well, don’t scare her.” 

“TY will attend to her spiritual needs,” he said 
coldly, ‘“‘do you go back to your work. Brita, 
come with me.” He held out that dreadful long 
hand Brita had always regarded with awe as it 
pointed out the way of salvation of a Sabbath day. 
Now she was expected to place her hand within it, 
and be led away, all of which was done. 

“The plate was cracked, any way,” said Mrs. 
Francke, —fearing Brita would put particular 
stress on this her latest sin, —from her post by 
the sink, where she meekly took her place as 
bidden, as the two passed out. 

In the pastor’s study Brita now found herself, 
set in a chair of condemnation, the pastor himself 
in another chair just in front. 

He folded those long fingers and looked at her 
steadily. 

“Ves, sir,” said Brita, faintly, Elie. unless 
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something were said, she should certainly die, 
and that without hope. 

“T asked you nothing,” said the pastor, AS a\bh 
you are right to begin. You will tell me all.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Brita again, in as much voice as 
she could command. 

“That is well. Now why did you run away?” 
He knew very well, the story being in every mouth 
in the village. But he must get it from the child’s 
lips. 

There was no answer. Twice Brita tried to 
speak, but the grief was too recent to put into 
words. So he helped her out. 

“Your mother was going to sell your costume ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Brita, with heaving breast. 

“Well, if she did, it would have been right, as 
she was your mother.” 

“She gave it to me,” said Brita. The words 
came out to astonish herself. It had never oc- 
curred to her to stand up in this way for her 
rights. It was the sorrow that had touched her 
when she took flight that must be buried in 
her own small bosom. She looked full into the 
stern face with wide blue eyes. 

“Oh, true — true,” said the pastor; then he 
coughed and cleared his throat. ‘Well, she is 
your mother,” he said again. 
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So Brita repeated her remark. 

“She gave it to me,” she said simply, not taking 
her blue eyes away. 

“Do not say that again, child,” said the pastor, 
with increasing sternness. ‘‘You are very young, 
Brita, and do not know what is proper. Your 
father and mother are head in your home, and they 
can do what they consider right in all things, no 
matter what they may be. Then you ran away 
and carried your costume with you.” 

“It was mine,” said Brita, the astonishment no 
less when she found herself facing him again 
with this statement. 

Her pastor bit his large lower lip, but went on 
with composure. 

“A child who runs away from home is always 
naughty,” he said severely, with a look that achieved 
its purpose to wilt the criminal. ‘“‘ Now what else?” 

This brought the affair down to the loss of the 
money, and Brita, her suddenly acquired com- 
posure now giving completely away, sobbed out the 
story of the money, helped along when her breath 
gave out by occasional prods in the shape of such 
questions as the pastor deemed best fitted to ferret 
out the truth, until the whole lay bare before him, 
up to the very last detail, andthe money was known 


to be gone. 
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Then he started to his feet, glad of some reason 
for action, and gathered Brita’s hand in his. 

“The first thing to be done is to find Annah. 
If she has not the money, we must get your costume 
and give it back to your mother.” 

But Annah, when found, was also wilted, and 
had only a miserable tale to offer, which brought 
out, with many sighs and groans and wringing of 
hands, the fact that when she reached the valley 
she was waving triumphantly a ragged wad of 
paper that being further unrolled in the privacy 
of the shelter of a hay-rack revealed only its paltry 
self. 

“There wasn’t anything there.”” Annah waved 
her arms, and fairly glared at Brita as being the 
person who held out such unlucky temptations as 
this wad had proved to be. 

“The next step is to procure the costume from 
the Seter,” said the pastor; ‘therefore I shall 
send a responsible person to get it. Meantime 
you must remain at the parsonage. Run back 
there, Brita. I will see your mother and tell her- 
how matters stand; you can go to her when you 
can carry the costume.” 

Annah stuck her tongue in her cheek and si- 
lently jeered at Brita behind the broad back of the 
ministerial coat, all her former friendship now 
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turned to venom by finding herself mixed up in this 
unwholesome affair that was by no means ended, 
and she said acidly under her breath, because of 
the pastor’s ears: — 

““Now you’ve got to give back that costume, and 
I’m glad of it, for you had no business to give me 
that money ;”’ for like many another under similar 
circumstances, balked from the success of a scheme, 
Annah felt within every bone of her body a right- 
eous indignation that what she had helped herself 
to was not regarded as a gift. But she must 
continue to stimulate herself in the belief that it was 
of that nature, and that the victim was the one on 
whom vengeance should be wreaked. So she put 
on a stout front, and her tongue wabbled more 
insultingly in her cheek, until Brita moved off from 
behind the ministerial back. 

“And now you go home,” said Pastor Francke, 
giving sole attention to Annah, ‘‘and I will see 
about your case later.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
BRITA AT THE PARSONAGE 


Brita stumbling back to the parsonage, her 
head hung down shamefacedly, had only one long- 
ing, — to go in search of the lost pieces of money. 
Oh, she would hunt on hands and knees for them 
everywhere, no matter how rough and toilsome 
the way might be. If only the pastor would let 
her! But he had said, ‘‘Go back to the parsonage, 
Brita,’ and she must go, without even so much 
as a thought of anything else. 

She did not see the pastor’s wife, being wholly 
engrossed with her own miserable thoughts; but 
that good woman, who had hurried at intervals 
from her labors to catch from the window the 
first possible hint of her husband’s return, on one 
such visit getting a glimpse of the dejected little 
figure coming down the road, she was soon out 
at the parsonage gate. 

“Come in, Brita, and rest a bit,” she said, draw- 


ing her along the small pathway. 
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“He said I was to stay here,” said Brita, faintly, 
her head still hanging down. 

“Now that is good,” Mrs. Francke declared, 
gently pushing her into the house; ‘‘sit down on 
the stool, Brita,” pointing to the corner. 

“But I’m too naughty,” said Brita, folding her 
hands and not looking at the stool, although her 
legs ached. 

““Nonsense!”” Mrs. Francke led her over. 
“You’re not naughty now.” 

“And I don’t want to give back my pretty 
clothes,” said Brita, stubbornly. 

“Oh, child!” the pastor’s wife was aghast. 

‘No, I don’t,” said Brita; ‘they are mine— _ 
my mother gave them to me.” 

“But she’s your mother,” said Mrs. Francke, 
very much puzzled. 

“And they are mine,” said Brita again, and 
not offering to move. 

“Well, you must wait till he comes home. I 
can’t talk with you. He’ll set it right,” said Mrs. 
Francke, who never regarded it a part of the duties 
of a pastor’s wife to decide on such questions, 
“so go and sit down, child.” 

Brita thus commanded again, and after she had 
distinctly stated her unworthiness, had nothing 
for it but to do as bidden, and she seated herself 
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forlornly on the little stool and folded her hands 
in her lap, to be soon lost in thought. ‘The pastor’s 
wife, called out by the needs of her dinner pot, 
set her basket on her arm preparatory to a visit 
to the vegetable garden in the weedy patch of 
grass back of the parsonage. With a relieved 
glance toward the stout little figure on the stool, 
she said to herself, ‘She will rest finely, poor 
thing,”’ and went off well satisfied. 

Over and over brooded the unquiet little heart, 
gathering up all the misery of the past hours, 
which was, however, as nothing to the dreadful 
injustice of having her beautiful costume — her 
mother’s gift—taken away from her. This 
had up to this time been regarded solely in the 
light of a sorrow driven to bay by her sharp re- 
morse; now she felt called upon to protect her own 
heart from an anguish too hard to be borne. 

“Tt is mine.” Over and .over) Britaitsaid, it; 
growing more obstinate each moment, till it seemed 
as if she could get up from that stool and go forth 
to do battle for it with the pastor himself, or the 
messenger whom he was to send up to the Seter 
for it. 

That messenger, who for reasons of his own the 
pastor decided should be Ole Jansen, was already 
well on his way. For Pastor Francke had quickly 
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acquainted Lars and his wife with his plan for 
Brita to remain at the parsonage until she was in 
the right mood to return. 

“She has been under a great strain,” he said, 
“and is best where she is for a spell,”’ never a word 
of his hopes to get the costume forits return. Time 
enough for that when he really had it in hand. 

And his two parishioners never for an instant 
thought of disputing his plan any more than if they 
had opened their Bible and read the command 
therefrom. So much was accomplished to his 
satisfaction. The next thing now was to find and 
despatch Ole. 

For the good man considered it quite the time to 
have a wedding in his parish. The last one of 
importance had occurred quite a twelvemonth pre- 
vious, and things were getting dull; not that Ole 
had cooled off in his attachment, although Greta, 
like other Norwegian girls, cleverly concealed her 
affection by having some of her mates walk out 
with her on Sunday afternoons, when Ole, dressed 
in his best, came to be her attendant on a pleasure 
stroll. And now she was away on the Seter, 
and only meetings at long intervals could happen. 
Yes, this was an opportunity to be seized, and Ole 
must be sent up to the mountain farm for the 
costume. 
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Ole did not wait for a second bidding when the 
pastor gave him the word, but was off much quicker 
than his usual deliberate rate of speed would lead 
one to expect. And Pastor Francke, well pleased 
with the state of affairs, and congratulating him- 
self that he took a hand in it, with fresh stimulus 
set to work on some other bits of work a little 
neglected of late, and straightway forgot all about 
Brita. 

‘Tt is mine,”’ the dull refrain gathering obstinate 
force was surging through Brita’s brain; ‘‘it is 
mine.” 

A shadow, could she have seen it, darkened the 
window pane, then was withdrawn. 

‘““And I won’t give it back; it is mine.” 

Two warm hands were placed over her downcast 
eyes; no need for them, for only the misery of her 
own heart was she seeing. 

‘“‘Brita —”’ she stumbled to her feet, the hands 
falling off. 

‘“‘Oh, child, have I frightened you?” 

She had, nearly to death, but it was with 
joy, to see standing before her her beautiful 
lady. 

“Pve come back,” said Miss Carr, a wholly 
unnecessary statement. But she on her part was. 
frightened nearly as badly at sight of the child’s 
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face. And now she ran out to the sink room for a 
cup of water. 

“Oh, drink it,” she commanded. But when 
she put it to the small lips, the water ran in two 
streams down the child’s neck. 

“OQ dear, Brita — child!” the beautiful lady 
was really shaking her. Catherine told Aunt 
Betty in relating her adventure, she felt as if a 
small graven image stood before her, so stiff and 
immovable was the figure in its wooden shoes. 

““And I shook her, aunt, just think of that — 
that poor little thing; but I had to, she was so 
frozen.” 

Suddenly without a bit of warning the little 
graven image was all life, and in her beautiful 
lady’s arms, sobbing as if her heart were broken. 
All the pent-up wretchedness borne with the usual 
Norwegian reticence was swept aside now. Her 
beautiful lady was here, and somehow would 
make everything right. 

“You are not to think of the money, Brita. 
O dear, how can I make you understand!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Carr, the young lady on the stool 
and Brita by her knee, “for you shall have more 
to give your mother; but —”’ and she leaned her 
chin on her hand and fell into deep thought. 
Had she done right in upholding the small run- 
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away? She must think it out and make no 
more mistakes. 

Brita pulled her sleeve when too much thinking, 
according to her taste, had been going on. 

““Ves, child,” said Catherine, half out of her 
revery, but speedily falling back again into thought. 

“Tt’s mine,” declared Brita, suddenly going back 
to the old resolve now fortified by her beautiful 
lady’s presence, and shaking her flaxen head; 
“ieimines? 

“Child,” cried Catherine in delight, ‘‘oh, you 
can speak English !”’ She gave her a rapturous hug, 
and Brita finding her limited vocabulary capable 
of yielding her beautiful lady such pleasure, kept 
repeating stoutly, ‘It’s mine, it’s mine!” 

“Yes, yes,” Miss Carr made haste to say, “I 
know, Brita, but—” 

Brita fastened astonished blue eyes on the gray 
ones, in which lurked such depths of perplexity. 

“You see, child,” said Miss Carr, ‘‘she is your 
mother.” 

Down fell the small hand away from the soft 
chin, as astonishment took possession of the pair 
of blue eyes. Brita could understand this much. 

“And —and you must just think this out by 
yourself, Brita.” Miss Carr was speaking rapidly 
now, but the perplexity was clearing up a bit. 
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“No, I don’t want to tell you, you must think this 
out by yourself,” she repeated ; “it’s much the bet- 
ter way.” She forgot for the moment the limita- 
tions of the little Norwegian girl’s comprehension 
until the wide blue eyes recalled her. ‘She is 
—your—mother—moper.” Catherine told it all 
off very slowly. ‘‘ You—know —what— you— 
ought—to—do.” She held her with her earnest 
gaze through each word. Oh, she must make her 
understand ! 

“Tell me,” cried Brita, for her beautiful young 
lady seemed about to get up from the stool, and 
she clung to her. 

But her small hands were taken off from their 
hold on the pretty gown, and Miss Carr got up 
from the stool. 

“T can’t make another mistake,” she said to 
herself. ‘No, no, Brita, sit down,” she put her 
gently back, “think, child,— by—yourself,” she 
checked her rapid speech, ‘‘ I—will—come— back ; 
don’t —be —afraid, —little—girl,”’ and Brita was 
once more alone on the old wooden stool in the cor- 
ner of the parsonage kitchen — not to move, so it 
seemed to her, until the old towel bundle con- 
taining the costume was put in her lap by the 
pastor himself. 

He said never a word. There was no need, and 
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something in Brita’s face told him so. She put 
out her small arms and gathered up the towel 
bundle. 

“‘T will take it back to mother,” she said simply. 

‘Come, child,” the pastor said as simply; and 
together they set forth, the good wife having to 
steady herself by the big deal table to keep from 
running after to protest against such a sacrifice. 

But Maria Olsen was not at home, and Lars 
being absent, the cottage seemed desolate enough 
and to hold nothing but the gloom of departed 
happiness. 

There was a remnant of fire in the smoulder- 
ing peat on the hearth, and the pastor leaned down 
and blew it into a flame. 

“T cannot stay; I have a letter that some Ger- 
mans are coming, and I must be at the pier to 
receive them; but you do not mind child?” he 
said interrogatively, with an anxious look. 

“T do not mind,” said Brita, clasping her bundle 
as something that did not now belong to her but 
that was to be given a last long good-by. And 
thus he left her. 

Brita once alone stole a long look about the 
kitchen. Had she really been such a wicked girl 
to leave it all and run away from that mother who 
had been good to her ever since her baby days, 
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when she toddled about that same old kitchen 
and out to the garden plot beyond. And then 
the dear father, whom she always tried to run and 
meet each night when he returned from his toil, 
and who never failed to conceal in his pocket 
on every visit to a neighboring town a toy for 
her little fingers to spy out. 

“Oh, what a wicked, wicked girl I have been!” 
sighed Brita, seating herself on the floor before 
the peat fire that now, performing the welcoming 
part for which in the absence of the owners it 
appeared to be responsible, began to leap forth in 
tiny flames, ‘“‘and I wish my mother could come 
that I might tell her so.” 

And to ease her longing she tu ied her back 
upon the lonely room, and began to croon a song 
from the Saga, that Maria had often sung over 
her tired little baby girl on late afternoons when 
the sandman would not visit the small restless 
body. And as if she were the mother, and must 
have something to pet and fondle, Brita gathered 
up the towel bundle containing her costume, and 
began to sway gently back and forth as she sat 
before the peat fire on the floor, gathering it to her 
breast. 

A woman’s face was pressed to the small-paned 
window, held there close till its owner had ac- 
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quaintance with the interior. But the eyes only 
dwelt on the figure of the child closely pressing her 
towel bundle to her breast, her flaxen hair falling 
over it as she swayed to and fro before the little 
flames leaping up from the peat fire. And what 
was she singing? Maria, looking in, strained her 
ear for the soft refrain. But as Brita’s voice rose 
with the wild melody, it was not difficult to guess. 

“‘Oh, how she loved it, her own little costume.” 
Maria caught her breath, and seizing her long 
apron-end stuffed it with unhappy fingers in her 
mouth. 

To stand there could no longer be endured, 
and pushing the door gently ajar, she stole in, 
unwilling to lose aught of the scene, yet conscious 
of nothing so much as the pang at her heart that 
made it difficult for her to breathe, or to stand 
still, so she staggered across the room and laid her 
hand heavily on the bowed head. 

“You needn’t give it up, you may keep it,” 
she said in a hoarse voice, that meant to be kind, 
but only succeeded in being gruff. 

“Tm sorry,” said Brita, looking up. Then she 
got up to her feet and held the towel bundle out. 
‘“You may have it, mother.” 

“I don’t want it,” said Maria again, and putting 
up both large hands. ‘It’s yours, I tell you, child. 
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I wouldn’t take it away for the whole world. 
Brita, come here,” she said passionately. 

Brita laid the towel bundle carefully on the floor. 
Then, with a long breath, she ran into the arms 
open to receive her. 


CHAPTER ex 
CATHERINE CARR TAKES CHARGE OF MATTERS 


A younc lady’s feet running down the narrow 
trail after the bridge was crossed, a strange 
sound, and one that made the pastor of Odde turn 
and search the owner. 

‘Are you Pastor Francke?” she asked, coming 
up breathlessly, holding up a soft, fluffy wealth of 
rose-colored stuff away from her silk petticoat in 
one hand, and pushing back the light fringe of hair 
that her haste had blown across her brow. ‘Oh, 
I think you must be,” a pink flush to rival the 
gown in color stealing over her face. 

“Yes, Lam, young lady,” said the pastor, think- 
ing in all his life he had never seen anything so fair. 

“Oh, well, then, I must speak to you,” said 
Catherine. “Forgive me for interrupting you — 
perhaps you were going on pastoral work?” Her 
countenance dropped as if she very much wished 
him to say ‘‘no,’”’ and she hung on the answer. 

“No,” said Pastor Francke, ‘I was not, and 
there is nothing just at present to keep me, as I 
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have seen to the comfort of the German visitors 
about whom I had a letter asking me to look out 
for them. Can I do anything for you?” 

‘““Yes,”’ said Catherine, whose face at his answer 
returned to its cheery lines. ‘I have heard all 
you have done for them at the hotel. They are 
so grateful.” 

““Have you?” said the pastor. He was a very 
simple man, and his face showed his pleasure. 

“Yes, they told me about it. And oh, sir,” 
here Catherine looked up at him with a world of 
entreaty in her gray eyes, till he felt that he would 
help her in whatever she wanted if it took half of 
his parish to do so, ‘‘I knew you were the one to 
accomplish this thing that I want.” 

“You may try me and see,” said the pastor, 
earnestly; ‘‘what is it, young lady?” 

“‘Tt is about Brita,” said Catherine. 

‘“‘About Brita?” repeated the pastor. Then a 
flood of light broke over his honest face. ‘‘You 
must be her beautiful young lady.” 

‘“‘Ves,”’ said Catherine, laughing, “I am.” 

“But I thought you were on the steamer that 
cruised here a few days ago,” said Pastor Francke, 
in perplexity. 

““So I was,” said Catherine, nodding her brown 
head. ‘But a party of us, when we heard that 
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the Frankfort was going to Odde to receive the 
German tourists, decided to join her. So our ship 
and the other passengers were left at Bergen.” 

‘“‘So?” said Pastor Francke. 

“Yes, and now, oh, I came to you to help me 
in this thing. There is no one but you who can 
give any assistance,’ and she dropped the billowy 
flounces of rose-colored stuff on the ground and 
clasped her hands; ‘“‘it’s this: I want to take, under 
my Aunt Betty’s care, of course, little Brita away 
with us on the cruise up to the North Cape and 
Spitzbergen. Oh, do make her father and mother 
let her go!” 

The pastor gave a wistful glance off to seaward. 
All his pent-up longing for just such a journey to 
the revelations of the wonderful North was flashed 
in that look. But Catherine, her mind wholly in- 
tent on Brita, did not catch its meaning. After- 
ward it came to her. 

“The little American girl, whose mother wanted 
to buy Brita’s costume, is going with us. She is 
a dear child,” said Catherine, feeling she must say 
all that was possible in the way of an inducement. 

“Is the mother going?” quickly asked the pas- 
tor, his rapt glance falling off to bend piercing 
eyes on the young girl. 

“No,” said Catherine as quickly; “this trip is 
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for pleasure,”’ and she couldn’t help her expression 
of horror at the question. 

“She remains at Bergen?” 

““O dear me, yes, sir,’ Catherine made haste 
16> say. “Bute her daughter; oh, if youssaw 
Heloise, you could never believe that she was her 
child; and the two children would have such a 
good time together. And oh, I ought to tell you, 
sir, that Heloise felt dreadfully when she found out 
that her mother had tried to buy Brita’s costume. 
And oh, just think what it will be to Brita to see 
her own wonderful Norway!” She ran on till out 
of breath, and feeling there was really nothing 
more to say to advance the cause, she stopped, a 
look of great anxiety stealing over her face. 

The pastor turned his gaze off seaward again. 

“Don’t you think you could persuade her father 
and mother to let her go?” begged Catherine, 
unable to bear the pause any longer. “Oh, sir, 
think what it would be to Brita!” 

“Tt would be a great deal to Brita,’ said the 
pastor, bringing his face around again and speak- 
ing very quietly. 

“She will see all those wonderful fjords and 
mountains,” exclaimed Catherine, in a sudden 
rapture, and gaining hope, “‘and the towns. Why, 
we are going to stop at Molde, Trondhjem, and 
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Troms6; and oh, best of all, at the North Cape. 
Only think of that, and Spitzbergen!” Again she 
clasped her hands, but this time in hope. 

“Tt will be a great thing for Brita,’ repeated the 
pastor, his eyes fastened on the glowing face, ‘in 
more ways than one. And I wholly approve of 
her going with you, young lady.” 

“T ought to have told you my name,” cried Cath- 
erine, so happy at his words that she could afford 
to break in, as it now appeared virtually decided 
that Brita should go, ‘‘I am Catherine Carr.” 

The pastor bowed courteously. 

“You do not need a name,” he said, ‘‘like other 
people; you are Brita’s ‘beautiful lady.’ Well, I 
want to tell you, Miss Carr, that I feel it is the best 
thing that could possibly happen, for the child has 
been under a great strain, and now, though her 
mother has forgiven her and Brita is safe and well 
at home, still it will break up any possible remorse- 
ful thoughts and do her good to take this journey.” 

‘“There is one thing I very much want to know,” 
said Catherine, wrinkling her pretty brow in per- 
plexity, “‘and that is, why did her mother try to 
take away Brita’s costume ?”’ 

The pastor bent his eyes thoughtfully on the 
ground. 

“T think it is right for me to tell you, Miss Carr,” 
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he said after a pause, “‘the mother wanted to get 
money to help to send Brita to school in Chris- 
tiania.”’ 

“Wanted to send Brita to school in Christiania !”’ 
repeated Catherine, in astonishment; ‘“ well, why 
didn’t she say so, pray tell ?” 

“That I cannot tell you,” replied the pastor, 
“because I do not understand myself any cause for 
such secrecy. I only know what Mrs. Olsen told 
me herself since this unhappy attempt to sell 
Brita’s costume, which of course I do not approve 
of. Lars Olsen’s wife is a most excellent woman, 
and bears a reputation in this village and wherever 
she is known, for everything that is directly opposed 
to greed. This action of hers was at the most an 
error in judgment.” 

““Oh, I am so glad you have told me this, Mr. 
Francke,” cried Catherine, heartily, ‘‘for I must 
tell you I have been near to hating her — yes, 
very near, indeed. It did seem so very cruel to 
touch the poor little thing’s one treasure.” 

‘“‘Tt seemed so, that is true,” assented the pastor ; 
“but in reality it was done while looking out for 
Brita’s best good. And the temptation came sud- 
denly upon her when there was no time for her 
to consult me. The American lady was quite 
insistent.” 
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“American lady!” exclaimed Catherine, in 
scorn. Then she was guilty of stamping her little 
slipper. ‘Oh, Mr. Francke, you cannot begin to 
know how badly we feel to have some American 
ladies allowed over here. They should be con- 
fined at home!” 

“T quite understand you,’ Pastor Francke’s 
laugh was so hearty, it lightened up all his face 
till his honest eyes shone. And then Catherine 
laughed again for the purpose of making that look 
last on his face as long as possible. After that, 
they were both the best of friends. 

‘““And you will make her father and mother let 
her go, I am sure,” said Catherine, beginning to 
think the small dance, in the little hotel dining 
room cleared for the purpose, would surely be 
late. They would wait for her, she was confident, 
and she gathered up her flounces with a hasty hand. 

‘“‘T will persuade them to allow her to go,’’ said 
the pastor. 

“You will please make them,” said Catherine, 
with a pretty imperiousness and looking back 
as she moved off. 

““T will persuade them,” repeated the pastor. 
But he smiled, and Catherine was as sure of the 
result she longed for as if Brita and she were on the 
outgoing steamer looking backward at the reced- 
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ing shores of Odde. And she ran every step of the 
way back to the Hardanger hotel, her happy heart 
now quite ready for the dance. 

And the next day, while Miss Carr and her party 
were exploring Odde and its environs, Brita was 
bidding everybody good-by, and the mother was 
packing into her carved chest all the clothes needed 
by her little girl on her first journey into the great 
world. And this first one, and Lars and Maria 
swelled with pride at the very thought, was to be 
amongst the splendid revelations of nature and life 
in their own beloved country. 

For the pastor, as he very well knew would be 
the case, saw his advice adopted.. When did it 
fail? And now that the matter was decided, the 
worthy couple were filled with a growing delight 
that shone out in the face and voice, despite the 
usual Norwegian reticence. 

And Annah, whose swollen nose and red eye- 
lids still showed how hard an experience it is 
when a Norwegian girl cries, came with an ex- 
tremely injured expression, being led hither by her 
mother to say good-by. And she continued all 
' through the visit to regard Brita as wholly to 
blame for certain episodes in which her father and 
mother and a big stick had played with herself in 
the privacy of their own home. 
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And though Brita ran to her, and on parting 
pressed into her arms her battered old doll, for 
her to keep and play with till the former’s return, 
Annah’s martyrized attitude did not change, al- 
though she accepted the doll. 

But after a short departure from the cottage, and 
the mother and Brita had turned once more to the 
chest, back came Annah, actually running. 

SSay,1brita,” ber face qvas »VeL vested, uae tts 
Sorry — : 

“Yes,” said Brita, her face lighting up. 

“Y’m sorry I played bear.” 

““Yes,” said Brita again. 

“And I’m sorry I took that old paper of money.” 

“Yes,” said Brita the third time, and her face 
fell. She hadn’t gotten over being sorry for its 
loss, although her beautiful lady and the beautiful 
young man had declared over and over to the good 
pastor it was no matter, and they would have 
given her. ever so much more if her mother would 
have allowed her to take it. Still Brita never could 
quite get over the fact that it had been lost while 
in her charge. 

“Pm sorry,” Annah kept saying, twisting her 
wooden shoes together, and knotting her red fingers 
together hard, while the doll hung limply over her 
shoulder, “Ym sorry, Brita.” 
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But Brita came up and put her lips on the fat 
cheek, then blushed a rosy red at herself for 
doing this unusual thing in a Norwegian girl. 

The kiss made Annah cry. 

“QO dear,” she blubbered, ‘‘boo-hoo, O dear 
me,’ and her swollen nose turned fiery red to 
match the poor eyelids. ‘‘I wish you didn’t have 
to go.” But seeing by Brita’s face that this was 
about the poorest thing she could have uttered, 
she hurried to cry, ‘Oh, I’m glad you’re going, 
Brita!” 

“So am I,” said Brita, simply. 


CHAPTER XXI 


BRITA BIDS GOOD-BY TO ODDE 


THE steamer sailed out from the little port of 
Odde, on that beautiful afternoon of July 20, in 
the clear water of the Sérfjord. The pastor and 
Ericksen the bonde, representing the principal 
men of the town, were assembled to watch it depart, 
with apparently small attention for the German 
visitors, who, distinguished as they were, had not 
the hold upon their affectionate regard that this 
little daughter of their valued friend, Lars Olsen, 
possessed. 

Brita, her hand in that of her beautiful lady, 
was closely pressed on the other side by Heloise, 
who felt instinctively that she should best serve 
her dear Miss Catherine by being good to the 
little Norwegian girl; and ever since their first 
meeting, now two days since, she had vied with 
Miss Carr in making all possible advances toward 
friendship, which, begun with such good inten- 
tions, had now blossomed into a pretty reality of 
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“Brita is so very nice,” Heloise had sighed that 
morning as they had hurried down to the ship, 
‘and I like her, and she’s going to be my very 
own sister.” 

Catherine had beamed at her for this speech, 
and Heloise, feeling exceedingly comfortable, pro- 
ceeded to put her declaration into active working 
order. She now stood leaning over the railing, 
one arm around the little Norwegian’s waist, who 
in her coarse stuff gown, bodice, and cap was quite 
motionless, her big blue eyes fastened on the 
faces of her parents on the wharf, their gaze lifted 
to hers in complete disregard of everything and 
everybody around them. 

“We are going on a beautiful journey,” whis- 
pered Heloise close to her ear, her smart Paris hat 
brushing the little close cap, ‘‘and you’ll like it 
very, very much,” she added, looking into the 
serious face within the cap. 

Brita didn’t even hear her, and Heloise was 
about to repeat the statement more emphatically 
when she was brushed aside, and a big hand 
intervened. 

‘‘Good-by, Brita,” a hoarse tone greeted her. 

“Oh, Mr. Hans!” Brita turned and threw 
herself toward him. But Hans Petersen stumbled 
backward, and his big hand, as if not daring to 
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touch her, clasped itself over its fellow where it 
trembled in the grasp. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t come home with you, Mr. 
Hans, that day,” said Brita, glad of a chance to 
make right what had been worrying her. “And 
I’m going away now on a journey, Mr. Hans,” 
she added gravely, as he did not reply,— Miss 
Catherine was busily chatting now with a knot of 
young people clustering about her, so some con- 
versation appeared to be necessary. Heloise 
meanwhile had run around Hans, whom she was 
regarding with much curiosity, not unmixed 
with disfavor. 

He shook his tawny head, meaning that was no 
matter, and tried to speak. 

‘All off for shore!” the word was given. Hans 
thrust out his hard palm, swallowed very hard, and 
withdrew it just as Brita’s had nearly reached it. 

“God bless you,” he burst out gruffly, and 
plunged back, dashed down the stairway, and 
sprang to the wharf just as the steamer was casting 
forth, taking good care to avoid Lars and his 
wife, whose blank astonishment at witnessing all 
these manceuvres from the shore had naturally been 
set down by all observers to discomposure caused 
by Brita’s departure. 

“T don’t think I like that big man,” said Heloise 
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very slowly, and looking after him, while she shook 
her head. . 

“Oh, he’s so good,” breathed Brita, in a loyal 
little gasp, although it hurt her that Hans had 
forgotten to shake hands with her. She said it 
more to the shake of the head than the words, 
although she could make out enough to know that 
the big man was not approved of. 

“Well, he’s got off, any way,” observed Heloise 
with relief, who always found a certain pleasure 
in expressing herself even if it could scarcely be 
called conversation, and she clambered up to her 
old place, and hung her head over the railing, 
‘“‘and I’m very glad, ’cause I guess he’s glad too,” 
she added, with a quick glance at Brita’s face; 
‘he’s got little girls at home, I s’pose?” 

Brita turned an inquiring face to her. 

“Tittle girls,’ Heloise bobbed her Paris hat 
impatiently, then pointed to the fast receding shore 
where the big man stood. “Some?” She spread 
her small arms wide. 

“‘No,”’ said Brita, gravely. 

‘‘Hasn’t he any little girls? — Hasn’t he any little 
girls?” Heloise rattled it off, thinking if she only 
repeated it enough, Brita surely must understand. 

“No,” said Brita again. 

“Not one?” demanded Heloise. 
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CONT @inee 

“© dear me, well, then, he’s got a baby,” 
said Heloise; ‘“‘he must have a baby, but it’s a boy, 
I s’pose.”’ 

“No, no baby,” said Brita, shaking her cap 
decidedly. 

‘“‘Not even a teenty, teenty baby?” said Heloise, 
taking her arm away from Brita’s waist to measure 
off a space with her hands, indicating the length 
of Hans’s offspring. ‘‘Not even so much of a 
one, Brita Olsen?” 

“No, no baby — nobody —no house,” said 
Brita; and feeling that she must settle this and all 
other possible questions concerning it at once, 
she brought it out solemnly. 

“Oh!” it was an awful sigh and Heloise gave it 
up at last. 

“Now, children,” it was Miss Catherine, “you 
remember I promised you, Heloise, and Brita wants 
to know just as well, for it’s her own splendid 
country, Id tell you about all the places we are to 
visit. Well, we ought to begin at once, because 
if one doesn’t commence those things at the outset, 
why, one never catches up. Come this way,” she 
added gayly, leading them off to a quiet nook. 

“‘Catherine — oh, Cathie Carr!’ a dozen voices 
seemed to take it up. 
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‘“‘Can’t come yet,” Catherine flung back. 

““She’s ever so much worse than she was before,” 
grumbled Amelia Fox; ‘now there’s absolutely no 
hope, since she’s got two nuisances on her hands 
instead of one.” 

Susan Comstock sighed; her duty on the cruise, 
to keep Miss Fox in order, being made heavier 
by this. 

Catherine serenely seated herself on a pile of 
steamer rugs and a cushion or two, that commanded 
a good view out to sea, and patted either side. 

“Sit there, dears,” at which they both got into 
their places, Heloise something like a rabbit, and 
Brita with a grave deliberateness that yet con- 
veyed no lack of enjoyment on her part. 

“In the first place,” said Catherine, after they 
were all tucked up, giving an affectionate squeeze 
to her, “we are so very glad, Brita, that you are 
here with us.” 

Brita raised her blue eyes; she quite understood 
this, but said nothing as Catherine took her hand. 

‘And you must hold my hand, too,” said Heloise, 
bobbing her head over to see exactly how much 
attention Brita was getting. 

“JT will, childie,’ laughed Catherine, holding 
the little brown kid glove quite fast; ‘‘there 
now, we are all comfy together. Only, Heloise, 
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when I have to drop any hand to open my book, 
it must be yours, you know.” 

‘Not always,” cried Heloise, in alarm. 

“No, not always, child, but at first,” said 
Catherine, “‘ because you know Brita has just come, 
and you and IJ are to make her very happy.” 

“You may,” said Heloise, with a sigh; ‘but per- 
haps you won’t have to take your book very often, 
Miss Catherine — ”’ 

“Well, now, we’ll begin,” said Miss Carr, “cand 
we don’t have to open any book to-day. This 
Sorfjord we are sailing over now means ‘South 
Fjord,’ is about forty kilometers long, and just 
think, down here at Odde it’s only about a few 
hundred yards wide.” 

Brita was busy with the word “ Odde,’’ that 
brought up so many things. 

“What’s a kilo—that thing you said?” de- 
manded Heloise, bobbing around her head to 
see the answer coming. 

“Oh, a kilometre, that’s as large as, oh, over 
three thousand feet,” said Miss Carr, glad that she 
had just looked it up. ‘Well, now, dears, just 
look up a minute each side. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

The two children craned their necks to the 
frowning cliffs on either hand, overtopped in the 
distance by snow-capped peaks, with here and 
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there a silver thread where a waterfall broke 
away and plunged from a dizzy height. Brita 
drew a long breath and gazed spell-bound; al- 
though she was learning fast from this dear, 
beautiful teacher, it did not need words to explain 
the scene. 

“Well, go on,” said Heloise, snuggling down 
again. 

‘“‘And it’s going to be beautiful all along this 
South Fjord,” said Catherine, in her cheeriest 
fashion, ‘‘and it is a lovely place to live in, but 
the settlements are only a few miles distant from 
each other.” 

“T should think it would be dreadfully lonely,” 
said Heloise, thinking of her New York home and 
the big country place in summer, and she shivered 
under her travelling coat; ‘‘and I don’t think the 
houses are pretty one bit, Miss Catherine.” 

“Hush!” said Miss Carr, warningly. 

Then Heloise remembered Brita, and she clapped 
her other little brown kid glove over her mouth, 
and sat quite still with a face full of distress. But 
Brita hadn’t tried to pick out a word of this. Her 
mind was busy up on the towering cliffs under 
which they were passing. 

‘And just think what beautiful places the chil- 
dren have to live in,’ Miss Carr was going on 
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enthusiastically ; ‘‘why, such splendid high moun- 
tains to look at; think of the Foglefond with 
the snow all over its flat top.” 

Heloise was not yet over her depression enough 
to demand again the name of this mountain, so 
Miss Carr hurried on in peace. 

‘And all the other mountains — and then the 
waterfalls —”’ 

“T like them,” pronounced Heloise, in satisfac- 
tion. 

“‘Aren’t they beautiful ?”’ cried Catherine, turning 
to her with shining eyes. Then she looked over at 
Brita, giving a little squeeze to the hand she held. 
“Brita, I do think you have the most beautiful 
country in all the world, most beautiful — most 
beautiful!”? she cried with pretty emphasis that 
sent a glow to her cheek. 

“Not so beautiful as America,” said Heloise, 
in astonishment, and bobbing her head over 
across Miss Carr’s lap. ‘‘Oh, Miss Catherine!” 

“Of course one loves one’s own country best,” 
said Catherine, with a laugh; “but I mean after 
America.” 

“Oh!” said Heloise, quite appeased. ‘Well, 
go on, please, Miss Catherine.” 

“Yes, I really do, Brita,” cried Miss Catherine, 
“think you have the most beautiful country in all 
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the world, after America, of course. Oh, see!” 
She pointed off to a tiny cabin clinging in a 
crevice of the overhanging cliff and surrounded by 
a bit of farm land, for the Norwegian farmer cul- 
tivates every inch of greensward, no matter how 
small or how high up a mountainside it may be. 

“‘T believe they say those little farms have cherry 
trees and apples on them. I’m sure it all looks 
pleasant and happy over there,” added Miss 
Carr. They were sailing now so near to the bank 
that a boy ran down to see the steamer go by, 
and after him hurried a girl. 

‘“‘Oh, come on, children, let’s wave to them, 
they live in that little house, probably.’’ Catherine 
scrambled to her feet, and helped the others out 
of the nest of steamer rugs. ‘‘Now get out your 
handkerchiefs.’’ Brita had none, but Heloise in- 
sisted on sharing her small specimen, so that the 
salute was uninterrupted. The two Norwegian 
children received the attention with stolid counte- 
nances, and stared in wonder at Brita in such gay 
company. 

“They don’t say anything,” observed Heloise, 
in a discontented manner, as she snuggled into 
her retreat again. 

‘Oh, well, they don’t know us,” said Miss Carr. 

‘‘But we waved to them,” said Heloise. 
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“Well, they are not accustomed to that,” said 
Miss Catherine. 

‘Oh, well, please go on, Miss Catherine.” 

“Miss Carr, can’t you admit other pupils 
to your history class?”” Mr. Tressyn was staring 
down at them, and he looked as if he expected a 
Suter iyeson 

‘Oh, perhaps to-morrow,” said Catherine, with 
a bright little smile; ‘“‘we’re only just begin- 
ning.” 

“T’ve always understood that the best time to 
begin taking instruction is the first day of the 
lessons,” observed the young man, dryly. | 

“T suppose it is,” said Miss Carr, laughing; 
“but if you come, you’ll have to help me teach.” 

The young man made a wry face. 

“YT didn’t bargain for that,’ he turned on his 
heel and swung off a bit. 

“‘T presume not,” said Catherine, laughing again ; 
“but if you come, that’s the bargain I make.” 

“All right,” he swung around again. ‘T’ll 
accept; it’s pretty hard lines, but here goes.” 
He threw himself down on the deck before the 
class. “Now begin, what were you telling them? 
I can’t lose any of it.” . 

“Mr. Tressyn,” said Miss Carr, suddenly lean- 
ing forward, “don’t you think it would be a very 
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good plan to bring out the map, those two books, 
you know, that I bought?” 

“Yes, so did I,” said the young man, “‘ buy some, 
too, and the pilot marked them for me.” 

‘So he did for me,”’ said Catherine, nodding at 
him. ‘Well now, wouldn’t it be a good plan for 
us to bring them out to-morrow? It’s too late this 
afternoon,” and she glanced at Brita’s face. 

“T understand,” nodded young Tressyn. 

“And we can spread them out, and then we can 
point out all the places to the children. O dear 
me, I don’t know any more than they do, I ac- 
tually believe,” and the prettiest flush imaginable 
—so the young man thought—rose to her 
cheek. 

‘“‘An excellent plan,” he said fervently; ‘‘mean- 
time I’m going to make the soul of the librarian 
quite mad, at least when we get back to our own 
steamer, by digging for books to cram up on. 
Miss Carr, I’m a perfect idiot on the places we 
are going to.” 

“So am I,” confessed Catherine; ‘‘but I’m going 
to stick to dear old Baedeker. He’s my dearest, 
dear friend.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE TRAVEL CIRCLE 


Tressyn the next morning suddenly saw all 
his plans for eluding the ubiquitous come to 
naught; there was Bobby. He fairly groaned 
aloud. 

“Vou look as if back at old Harvard,” said 
Bobby, with a glance at the books, topped by the 
two lavender-colored maps, sticking out of Tres- 
syn’s arms. Bobby the Freshman was very fond 
of airing ‘‘Old Harvard” on every occasion. It 
made no difference whether, as in this case, his 
victim was an alumnus of a year or an undergrad 
like himself of recent importation. Bobby aired 
the consequence of the university that had the 
honor to contain him, all the same. 

Tressyn grunted something not in the least in- 
telligible; Bobby’s suspicions were aroused. 

“Now Id like to refresh my memory,” he said, 
picking at one of the maps. ‘‘Halloa, where’d 
you get this?” 
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“At Beyer’s office,” said Tressyn, not to be 
ungracious. 

“Upstairs where he sells the tourist tickets for 
all the outlandish places where we are going to 
stop?” 

“The very same,” answered Tressyn, with an 
air that said he would like to be patient, but found 
it rather up-hill work; and he held out his hand 
for the map. 

““Good gracious!’? Bobby whirled it instead; 
“that’s a corker, all backed in cloth,” as the long 
map fell to its length. ‘I’ll get one. What are 
those red marks for?’ squinting closely over 
eyeglasses that were not needed. He would have 
sported a monocle had he been sure of its safety 
when the boys once caught sight of it. 

‘“‘Oh, those are the lines of the ship’s course; 
I had them marked for me,” said Tressyn, now all 
hope of patience being fled. ‘‘ Here, give that book 
back, Bobby,” and he held out his hand. 

“Great Scott!’? exclaimed Bobby, with enthu- 
siasm, but with no signs of returning the property. 
“T’l] run up and get one myself,” and at last he 
clapped the map to, and slammed it on its fellow 
in Tressyn’s arms. ‘Two parts, aren’t they?” 
squinting at the other one. 

“Ves,” said Tressyn, shortly, as he moved off. 
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“Tm going to join you when I get my map,” 
cried Bobby, in a burst, and settling his eyeglasses 
straight as he looked on the retreating figure mak- 
ing good time down the length of the deck. 

“Not on your life!” shouted Tressyn back at 
him. 

‘‘He’s up to something,” mused Bobby, ‘‘and 
he wants to keep it from me. Now I shouldn’t 
think that of Tressyn.” . 

It was one of Bobby Rhett’s failings that a per- 
fect blindness seized him whenever the question 
was raised as to the desirability of his company, 
and he courted Mr. Tressyn’s society on all pos- 
sible occasions. ‘This was endured until, in the 
rapidly increasing desire that Miss Carr’s smiles 
and attention should be his exclusively, the young 
Harvard graduate found his code of politeness 
strained to the utmost, and he fairly groaned as 
he got away on this particular morning from his 
tormentor. . 

Bobby thought a minute, then seeing something 
deep in what he called his mind, that suggested 
pretty loudly “Miss Carr,” he pranced upstairs 
to the upper deck to the small office of the tourist 
bureau, secured his maps, made the agent frantic 
by insisting that the ship’s course should be marked 
upon them immediately, without a moment’s 
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delay, was politely shown the door of the office 
with the statement that the two maps of the 
north and south coasts of Norway respectively 
should have the additional red markings supplied 
as soon as it was possible to do them. 

Tressyn presented himself in the little nook 
upon the deck back of the gymnasium. There 
were the three awaiting his disturbed face. 

“ve barely escaped throttling that bore of a 
Rhett,” he said, his brow clearing as he dumped 
down his books and then himself. ‘‘Why are 
such nuisances ever created ? ”’ 

“Poor Bobby,” sighed Catherine. 

“Poor Bobby!” repeated Tressyn, in a dudgeon. 
‘“Miss Carr, there are limits to even a Christian 
forbearance.” 

Heloise pulled her dear Miss Catherine’s sleeve 
and looked at the books. 

‘All right,” said Catherine, ‘‘we ought to begin. 
Oh, I’m glad you brought your maps, Mr. Tressyn, 
I forgot mine.” 

Mr. Tressyn was now quite radiant, all annoy- 
ance of every shape and kind dropping away, 
and he spread the two parts of his maps straight 
on the deck floor. 

“Move them up a bit nearer, do,” said Catherine, 
‘so that the children can see them.” 
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‘And we best have only one, the southern one,” 
said Mr. Tressyn, ‘‘because that’s what we are 
going to talk about to-day,” and he began to 
fold the other up. 

““That’s so,” said Catherine, nodding approval, 
whereat his elation increased at a good speed 
at this union of their forces in a comradeship over 
the work. 

“Ves, we must begin at once,’ said Miss 
Carr, quickly, trying to give sole attention to the 
map. ‘Well, this Hardanger Fjord is the most 
beautiful ‘arm of the sea’ in all Norway, isn’t 
it, Mr. Tressyn ?” 

“Yes,” he said, delighted that there was one 
thing he knew, “though I’m an awful poor chap 
about quotations.” 

“Well, that’s not too much to say of it,” replied 
Catherine, approvingly. ‘‘Oh, just look at these 
snow-tipped mountains!” She pointed suddenly 
up. 

“What do they call mountains in Norwegian, 
Mr. Tressyn ?” 

Mr. Tressyn whirled the leaves of one of the 
books helplessly. 

“Look in Baedeker —he gives everything,” 
said Catherine. 

“Where?” Mr. Tressyn slapped the book down 
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smartly on the floor of the deck, and began to 
whirl the Baedeker leaves. 

“Oh, in front; I'll find it.” Catherine picked 
it out of his hand. He resigning it willingly, and 
presently in the list of names and their meanings 
there it was, — ‘‘Fjeld, a mountain.” 

“You see that really all anybody needs is a 
Baedeker,” she said, giving the book back. 

“It settles what one is to have for breakfast, 
I suppose,” said Tressyn, with a laugh. 

“Almost,” she said, laughing. And the chil- 
dren, or at least Heloise, laughed too; while Brita 
smiled, neither of them in the least knowing the 
cause. And the spirits of the class. were now so 
good that for a moment there wasn’t much study- 
ing done. 

‘““Well, we must set to work,” said Catherine, 
suddenly. ‘Now, Brita,’ turning to her, “look 
how beautiful it all is, your wonderful Norway. 
O dear me, I don’t suppose she understands in the 
least what I’m saying, but I must keep at it, for I 
do want to tell her how I love it! See, children, the 
long, narrow tongues of land between those grand 
mountains and the fjord water. I don’t wonder 
the people love those dear little cottages strewn so 
thickly there,” and her gray eyes kindled. 

Tressyn, looking down into them, thought there 
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might be a beauty not discovered on sea or 
land. 

Brita drew a long breath and gazed steadily 
at what her beautiful lady was pointing out. 

‘And then those waterfalls,” Miss Carr clasped 
her hands, her slender fingers intertwining, and 
seemed lost in admiration. 

“T did so hate to leave the Soérfjord,” she said 
suddenly. ‘‘Wasn’t it beautiful last evening? 
And dear Odde !” 

There was one trouble about Miss Carr, — she 
was always hating to leave the spots that had 
yielded her a good time. And as this was invari- 
ably her luck, she would never have been a great 
traveller, or as Aunt Betty had often remarked, 
“Catherine would take root anywhere, unless 
some one pulled her on.” 

“But it will be very wonderful at Trondhjem 
— and think of the North Cape!” Tressyn brought 
this out anxiously, for he did so want her to be 
happy. 

“Oh, yes, I know it,” Catherine hurried 
on with a little laugh. “Dear me, nothing can 
be so grand as the North Cape and the Midnight 
Sun. And then Spitzbergen !” 

“And then Spitz —Spitz—” echoed Heloise. 
“Oh, what is it, Miss Catherine?” 
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So Catherine repeated it until the hard name 
was captured. 

“These fjords are terribly deep, aren’t they?” 
said Tressyn, glancing off at the greenish blue 
water. 

‘““Aren’t they?” cried Catherine, “just as deep 
as the mountains are high, somebody said.” 

“But they are so protected by those mountains 
that the water isn’t even ruffled. Look off now.” 

It was like a painted sea, and just as beautiful 
as one; overhung with beetling ridges of moun- 
tain cliff often three thousand feet in height, along 
whose crevasses plunged silvery waterfalls, tossing 
their spray in vapory beauty. They all got up, 
turning their backs on books and maps, to hang 
entranced over the railing. 

“Well,” Catherine brought them to face the 
study again, ‘‘now for Bergen, because we shan’t 
know the first thing about it if we don’t look out,” 
as they scampered back to the books. 

““T’m sure I don’t know the first thing now,” 
said ‘Tressyn. 

‘Neither do I,”’ confessed Catherine, and they 
laughed with the abandon of two children. 

‘“Ossdeare | tm sstichuasdunce,”” breathed’ the 
young lady. ‘I’m ashamed to confess it before 
those children, but I am.” 
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‘The same for me,’ laughed Tressyn. 

“Well now for Bergen; it’s a big city, isn’t it?” 

“The population is about seven thousand, 
more or less, I believe,” said Tressyn, delighted 
to think he had just looked that up, having risen 
early at his books, thus earning his coffee. 

“Tear me,” exclaimed Catherine, in admiration, 
for figures were by no means her strong point. 
So his conscience gave him a dig, and he knew 
he would have to confess sooner or later. Best 
have it out now. 

“Oh, I didn’t till to-day,” he said desperately. 

““Mr. Tressyn,” said Catherine, sweetly, “I 
don’t really think all our school and college cram- 
ming has hurt us, do you?” 

“Indeed, no,” he laughed out; ‘‘it’s astonishing 
how successfully we’ve eluded all useful informa- 
tion. At least I have, I know.” 

“OQ dear me,” mourned Catherine, ‘“‘I feel like 
a kindergarten child. Well, now, we must get 
back to Bergen; we have only one day there; to- 
morrow, you know.” 

“Well, I’ve found you at last !’? Bobby dropped 
down on them, seating himself as easily as if he 
saw delight instead of long lines on each face. 

“But we’re having a class,” said Heloise, bobbing 
up her head to look at him severely. 
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‘“‘Oh, Heloise,” said Catherine, gently. 

“But we are, Miss Catherine,” repeated Heloise, 
dreadfully distressed at the reproof, but not 
yielding the point. 

“Yes, and that’s what I’ve been wanting,” 
Bobby pulled up his smart waistcoat, and the 
knees of his swell duck trousers, and otherwise 
settled himself like one intending to stay; ‘‘and 
T’ve purchased some of those maps too,” he added 
importantly, pointing-to the open one on the deck 
floor. 

Heloise wriggled uncomfortably, while Mr. 
Tressyn glared at the intruder. 

‘‘We are going to study about Bergen,” said 
Catherine. 

“Bergen? Well, that’s just what I want to 
know about,” cried Bobby, hugely pleased. ‘‘So 
do go on.” | 

Tressyn sought the gray eyes, but she turned 
them away and tried to smile. 

Then she said, “‘If you want to join us, why, 
you can, Mr. Rhett.” 

Tressyn groaned and looked off to sea. 
“But I warn you,” she went on, “we really 

mean to study, we actually do, Mr. Rhett, and 
find out all we can about where we are 


going.” 
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“T’m with you,’ declared Bobby, heartily, 
and clapping his knee. 

“Well,” Catherine sighed, ““‘now about Ber- 
gen,” she said for the fourth time; ‘‘it is between 
those two fjords with the funny names, isn’t it, 
the Puddefjord and the Byfjord, and high moun- 
tains all around it? I can’t begin to pronounce 
those names.” 

“And we shouldn’t remember them if we could 
speak them,” added Tressyn. 

“But I do know one thing, and it’s the only 
thing I do, that there are lovely flowers and fruit 
in the country just outside.” 

“You see it’s so protected,” said Tressyn, 
pointing to the map, “‘that the climate is com- 
paratively warm.” 

Bobby could not bear to be silent with Tressyn 
so much to the front. 

“Well, it must be a big place, being the capital 
of Norway,’ he brought out with quite an 
air. 

“Capital? Not much,’ Tressyn turned on 
him smartly. 

“Christiania is the capital, Mr. Rhett,” said 
Catherine, as gently as she could. 

But Bobby bore whatever discomfiture he felt 
quite well. 
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“Oh, well,” he said, ‘‘it doesn’t signify — capi- 
tals don’t amount to much anyway; the other 
places are often quite as big.” 

“One thing I want to see most of all,”’ Catherine 
made haste to say, “‘is the Ole Bull statue — how 
I wish I could have heard him play!” 

“Well, why don’t you go when you get home, 
Miss Carr? Of course he’ll come to New York, 
everything does.” 

“Why, he’s dead,” said Catherine. 

“‘Departed this life some twenty years since, I 
believe,” observed Mr. Tressyn, dryly; ‘it will 
be impossible, you see, for Miss Catherine to hear 
him in New York.” 

Bobby felt this last slip dreadfully, but he 
rallied well. 

“So it will. No listening up in heaven, I sup- 
pose,” he said. 

“That statue is right in front of Hotel Norge, 
where Heloise’s mother and some of the other 
people are waiting for our party,” said Tressyn, 
to break a pause that otherwise might have been 
awkward. 

‘“ And the Grand Restaurant, where the Peabodys 
lunched when they were over. I mean to go 
there,’’ said Catherine. 

“So shall I,’”’ declared Bobby. 
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Tressyn’s eyes were not pleasant, and Miss 
Carr hurried on. 

“‘Won’t you tell me about the church at Fan- 
toft?’”’ she asked, addressing him. 

‘“‘T shall have to read it,’”’ said Tressyn, “‘for, I 
don’t know the least about it.” 

“Hoh —hoh!” jeered the Harvard Freshman, 
slapping the knees of his duck trousers with fresh 
vigor. 

‘“T think reading a description is quite as good, 
and even better,’”’ said Catherine; ‘‘that is what I 
must do a great deal of the time in this class, Mr. 
Tressyn.”’ She didn’t even look at Bobby, and 
he knew a mistake had been made, and wished he 
hadn’t jeered. 

‘“‘We can drive out there,’ began the Harvard 
graduate, quite restored to good humor. ‘It is 
an estate owned by the German consul by the name 
of Mohr.” 

“Tt has an old church on the grounds, hasn’t 
it?” asked Catherine. 

“Yes. It was taken there from some other 
place in 1884. Oh, let me see, yes, it tells here,” 
— reading on, — “‘it was an old Stavekirke from 
Fortun and a good many changes have been made 
ineites 

“That’s very like the Scotch kirk, isn’t it?” 
said Miss Carr, guilty of interrupting. 
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“Tsn’t it?” Tressyn nodded at her over the 
book, a state of good fellowship not at all to the 
liking of Bobby, who coughed ominously. 

Now if Tressyn kept to his book, Bobby could 
hold his tongue. It was too much to expect any 
living mortal to be quiet when such sympathy was 
expressed between a rival and the fair lady. So he 
cut in. 

“There are splendid stores in Bergen,” he 
announced loudly. 

“T know,” said Heloise, ‘‘because I am going 
to buy my dear Miss Catherine something 
there.” She turned her head to confide this, 
not caring who the recipient of her news was, so 
much as the fact that she could unburden her 
mind. 

‘Are you?” said Bobby, who, seeing he couldn’t 
get Miss Carr’s ear, would put up with that of 
her pet. ‘Well now, that’s funny, but so am I 
going to buy her something, too.” He dropped 
his voice confidentially. 

Now Heloise didn’t like any such arrangement 
any more than the Harvard Freshman enjoyed 
the absorption by the graduate of the young lady’s 
favor, so she frowned. 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t,” she declared, ‘I shall 
ask her to stop you.” 
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“You hush,’ commanded Bobby, quite gone in 
fear. 

“T shall not,” declared Heloise. ‘‘ Miss Cath- 
erine, oh, Miss Catherine,”’ pulling her arm to stop 
the flow of knowledge about this splendid city of 
Norway, ‘‘Miss Catherine, oh, Miss Catherine!” 

“What is it, child?” Miss Carr broke away 
from the charms of Bergen. 

“Won’t you stop Mr. Rhett from buying you 
a present at Bergen?” begged Heloise, dread- 
fully distressed. ‘‘He says he’s going to, and I’m 
to do it myself!” 

Bobby’s face was so distressingly red that 
Miss Carr looked the other way. She couldn’t 
stop it, all her ideas of politeness flying to the wind, 
and she leaned her head upon her hands and 
laughed helplessly. 

Tressyn bit his lips, then choked, and sprang 
to his feet to observe the view. 

“T shan’t be obliged to go for him now; this 
has relieved me from the job,” he reflected in satis- 
faction. 

“Well, we ought to go on about Bergen,” said 
Miss Carr, faintly, and wiping her eyes. 

Bobby sat furiously silent, retired within him- 
self, which was some comfort. So Tressyn sat 
down restfully. 


THE TRAVEL CIRCLE 3n7 


“T suppose that dragon-head ornament we see 
in the picture of the Fantoft church is like the 
prow of one of the old Viking’s ships,” ob- 
served Catherine, taking up the thread once 
more. 

“Yes, indeed, it looks like it,’ said Tressyn. 

“Well now, Bergen, as a town, is pretty big,” 
he went on, ‘‘see, children.” He spread another 
map, this one of the city itself on the deck floor, 
and Heloise and Brita crouched down, resting 
their small palms beside it. ‘‘Take care, your 
hat is in the way,” to Heloise; ‘‘ Miss Carr can’t 
see at all.” 

“Oh, TIl move this side,” said Catherine, 
suiting the action to the words, which wasn’t 
what he wanted at all, since then he couldn’t see 
the gray eyes. 

“No, no, I’ll move the map; and, Heloise, you 
come this side,’ and it was fixed so that Miss 
Carr had to move back. 

Heloise, who was going to object, as that took 
her farther away from her dear Miss Catherine, 
reflected in time that by so doing she would make 
it easy for the object of her affection to see the 
map, and that the old place could be regained when 
Mr. Tressyn had gotten through pointing out 
Bergen. So she did as bidden, and flattened out 
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her small hands on the deck floor, just as Brita 
was doing on the other side. 

“Tt’s a pretty considerable wharf,” said Mr, 
Tressyn again. ‘See,’ he swept it with his 
finger, ‘‘all that is covered with warehouses, 
‘Sdeaarde,’ as the Norwegians call them. And 
this big harbor, the ‘ Vaagen,’ — well, it’s all quite 
extensive.” 

“What does Bergen mean?” asked Catherine; 
“we all ought to learn that.” 

‘“‘Letme see—T’ll have to look it up, you know. 
Oh, ‘pasture among the mountains’; well, that’s 
a true description, isn’t it? And it’s a wealthy 
city, its pasturage having yielded good fruit, or 
fish shall I say,” and Tressyn laughed. 

“Tt’s a great fish market, isn’t it?” asked 
Catherine, with an eye out through all the 
study for Brita’s awakening interest in the 
words. 

“Fish? Well, I should say — yes, indeed! It’s 
the greatest fish market in the whole of Norway. 
But there is a big mercantile trade there, and 
shipyards turn out many vessels.” 

‘‘T want to see one other statue beside Ole Bull’s,”’ 
said Catherine, suddenly. 

“What’s that ?’’ asked Tressyn. If there were 
a statue, or anything else she wanted to see, no 
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matter how un-come-at-able, in all the city, it 
should be found. 

“‘Christie,” said Catherine. 

“But why do you want to see him — what did 
he do?” he asked in a puzzled way. 

“Oh, Mr. Tressyn, because he was the president 
of the first Norwegian Storthing,” cried Catherine, 
with heightened color. 

“Oh!” said the young man. Then he turned a 
very much ashamed face to her. ‘I don’t know 
a bit better,” he said humbly. “I never heard of 
that thing before.” 

“Neither did I,’”’ confessed Catherine, ‘‘till last 
evening, then I read it in a book in the library.” 
They both laughed, a sound that set Bobby’s 
teeth on edge. 

‘‘But since I’ve read it,’’ said Catherine, her 
laugh all gone, ‘‘I’ve been just crazy to read all 
about the history of Norway. Mr. ‘Tressyn, I 
don’t wonder one single bit that the Norwegians 
want their country to themselves.” 

‘Well, neither do I,” assented Tressyn, though 
he hadn’t thought at all about it before. 

“Tt’s the spirit of the old Vikings,’’ mused Cath- 
erine, in an absorbed way, her eyes alight. ‘Then 
she glanced down into the little faces, ““We ought 
to hurry on.” 
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‘Well, we must all go to the Hanseatic Mu- 
seum,” said Tressyn, vowing within himself to 
look after those old Vikings after this pretty 
sharply. 

‘Oh, what’s that?” asked Catherine. 

“T’m blessed if I know, only what it says here,” 
said Tressyn, whirling the leaves of a book, “It 
belongs to the Leagueand is one of the old ‘gaard,’ 
or houses, and gives a good idea how they were 
furnished. It has the collection of many things 
used at that time. Each of these gaards was 
divided into Staver or offices. Of course each 
merchant belonging to the League had his own 
clerk or servants, while on the lower floor of all 
was the big warehouse.” 

“Yes, we must surely go there,” said Catherine. 
“Dear me, what a rich old place Bergen is!” 

“Isn’t it,’ said Tressyn, heartily, with such a 
sudden interest in Bergen that threatened to wipe 
out all other cities from the face of the globe so far 
as he was concerned. 

“When was it founded?” asked Catherine, 
who always wanted to know the beginnings of 
things. 

“Oh, let me see,” Tressyn ran his fingers through 
his closely cropped hair, and whirled the book 
leaves again, “oh, in ro7o to 1075, by King 
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Olaf Kyrre. Well, there’s enough to see, and that’s 
a fact,” with a long breath. ‘And if we desire 
to tackle any more, we can run out to the new 
part that is growing up, ‘The Lille ee 
svand,’”’ and he laughed. 

““O dear me,” exclaimed Catherine, in despair. 

‘““You’ve just got to master your letters and 
syllables, particularly the harsh ones, if you’re 
going to talk Norwegian, Miss Carr,’ Tressyn 
laughed again. 

“‘T think so,” said Catherine. ‘‘Children, aren’t 
you tired?” She turned suddenly first to one little 
face and then to the other, ‘‘We ought not to have 
the lesson so long.” 

“Oh, no, no,” protested Heloise, straightening 
up. ‘I’m not one bit tired, are you, Brita?” 
peeping over at her. ‘‘O dear me, I wish she 
could understand.” 

Brita turned her face and regarded her steadily. 

‘“‘Hush, dear!” reproved Catherine, gently, “I 
think she understands much more than we think.” 

““That’s a fact,” Tressyn nodded emphatically. 
‘“‘Well, she must be tired.” 

“You are, dear, aren’t you?” Catherine smiled 
into the little face under Brita’s cap. 

“No,” said Brita. Then she drew a long 
breath and clasped her hands. 
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“Ves, she is,” said Catherine, remorsefully, ‘O 
dear, I am so sorry! Mr. Tressyn, we must stop. 
Come, Brita,” taking her hand, ‘‘we will go and 
walk around the deck a bit. And you, too, 
Heloise.” 

But Brita held back. 

“More,” she said, pointing to Mr. Tressyn and 
his book, and then to the maps on the floor of the 
deck. 

“Do you really like it, dear?’ cried Catherine, 
quite enchanted at the success of the travel class. 

“Yes,” said Brita, gravely, “I do. You said 
beautiful country and it is mine!” 

“Oh, you dear!” exclaimed Catherine Carr, 
impulsively throwing her arms about her, and long- 
ing to imprint a kiss on the pink cheek, only for the 
two pairs of grown-up eyes.. ‘You are learning 
to speak like us! So I did, and it zs a beautiful 
country, indeed !” 

“Well, and so is my country,” said Heloise, quite 
alarmed at the intimacy progressing so well on 
the other side of the young lady, and clambering 
over unceremoniously she made haste to add, 
“and if you are going to kiss her, you must kiss me, 
my dear Miss Catherine.” 

“Now we must all be quite still,” said Catherine, 
her cheeks pinker than ever Brita’s thought of 
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being. ‘Mr. Tressyn is going to tell us some 
more, perhaps, about this wonderful Norway.” 

“Well, of all things,” Amelia Fox rushed up, 
“if this isn’t exclusive! We’ve all searched and 
searched this ship from top to bottom. Bobby, 
you villain!” She fell upon him with her re- 
proaches, as the rest of the set swarmed up. 

Mr. Tressyn calmly folded up his books and 
map and looked at them with an unclouded eye. 
Catherine laughed. 

“Oh, what a shabby set you are !’’ cried Amelia, 
with venom in her eye and anguish in her heart. 
“Just look at them all, with a lot of mouldy old 
books, and pretending they’re having a good 
time ;”’ for Bobby, realizing the capital he might 
make out of this, now swelled out his chest and 
looked big, exactly like the Harvard Freshman 
he was. 

“T do wish you would go away, Miss Fox,” said 
Heloise, seeing no reason on earth why the truth 
should not be spoken. 

“Oh, Heloise!” said Catherine, in dismay. 

“Don’t scold her,” said Amelia, airily; ‘‘it’s 
what you all feel, only she says it.” 

“Oh, we’re all coming now,” laughed Cather- 
ine, springing to her feet. ‘‘Come on, a race for 
the lower deck for shuffle-board !”’ 


CHAP TERE XO 
BRITA SEES HER OWN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 


CATHERINE stood, strange to say, alone, leaning 
over the railing watching the blue depths of the 
Nordfjord into which the steamer was slowly 
turning. The Bergen visit was a thing of the past, 
and they had gathered up the party remaining there 
to the ship’s company again, and the good vessel 
at last had her nose pointed due north. Catherine 
drew a restful breath, then, at some thought with a 
disagreeable twinge, she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, I can’t, it’s too much to ask of any one. 
But I suppose I must,” she said at last; ‘well, 
they are coming, so now is the time, if it has to 
berdone:” 

A gay crowd swarmed around her. 

“Yes, I know,” she nodded at their approach, 
her composure all back. Even the bright rings 
of brown hair seemed to fluff up around her fore- 
head with more avidity, the color rose in her cheek, 
and she was her own gay self again. ‘‘It’s shuffle- 
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board, I suppose. Goodness, what fiends at it 
we are becoming!” 

“No, Catherine,” said Susan Comstock, “you’re 
wrong this time.” 

“Pm so glad,” Catherine drew a long breath. 
“T didn’t think I could stand shuffle-board this 
morning. Besides, I was going to ask you all,” 
she hesitated an instant; it was not too late yet 
to keep back the fatal words of invitation and 
give up that perfectly hateful idea of asking the 
whole crowd to her pet class, then she plunged in, 
“to join the travel circle.” 

A perfect howl met her last words. Steps at the 
end of the deck above, of course, were not observed, 
with all this noise going on, nor a tall figure whose 
ears could not fail to make themselves acquainted 
with the group and its doings, until Heloise 
glanced up. 

‘“‘Oh, there is my Doctor Bryant,” she cried joy- 
fully. But when Miss Carr looked up, he was not 
there. 

‘Catherine — Catherine Carr,’ cried Susan, 
getting her arms around her, “you are just the 
dearest dear. I knew you’d do it sometime, but 
oh! I did wish you’d hurry up and ask us.” 

As Miss Comstock was not one of the demonstra- 
tive kind, Miss Carr was taken aback; but there 
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was no time to think of it, for Amelia broke in, push- 
ing her way to the other side. 

‘Well, I was going to ask you now if you hadn’t 
invited us!” So Miss Carr blessed her stars on 
her decision. “Of course we’ll come.” 

The young men had no idea of being crowded 
to the background by the acceptance on the girls’ 
part, so pretty soon there was a clamor of voices, in 
between which Catherine endeavored to get a word. 

“You know,” she began once or twice. 

“Keep still!” Bobby pounded on the backs of 
those unfortunate enough to be near him. “Oh, 
beg pardon,” as he thus remembered Sarah Flye, 
a demure young woman, not particularly congenial, 
but whose mother was in the same social set at 
home, “I thought I was hitting Timmins,” and 
Bobby, covered with confusion, was reduced to 
a satisfactory degree of quiet for the space of a 
whole minute. 

“You know,” and now that Catherine had the 
field she occupied it well and exclusively, “we 
shall have to study and look up things.” 

The young men groaned in a smothered way, 
but one and all promised up hill and down dale 
that they would do that identical thing. 

“And we must be ready to talk and explain 
things,” said Catherine, laying down the law quite 
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like a pretty schoolma’am, “‘and we must all be 
present at the meetings.” 

“Except when seasick,” said Amelia, with the 
horrors of that first day out from Hamburg fresh 
upon her. 

““Oh, we shan’t be seasick,” declared Catherine, 
confidently; ‘‘we’re not in the open sea now, but 
protected by all these chains of islands. We 
mustw’t be sick,’’ she declared. 

“All right, we won’t be,” said one or two. But 
it was noticed they were the people who ate their 
three square meals with the morning cup of chicken 
broth and the afternoon tea regularly whether a 
ship careened or danced or see-sawed across the 
waves. 

‘So all come on,” said Catherine. ‘But wait 
a minute, I must get Brita and Heloise.” 

“Here they are, Miss Catherine.” Matilda, 
who always seemed to know what Miss Carr 
wanted, and have it on time, brought forward the 
little Norwegian maid and the small Heloise. 

“‘Halloa,”’ said Bobby, who knowing it a sure 
way to Miss Carr’s good graces to pet her proté- 
gées, never lost an opportunity to work all such 
cards; he sprang forward to welcome them. Several 
other men had the same plan in view, so they 
pushed in with greetings. 
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‘“How do you do, Miss Brita and Miss Heloise ?” 

Brita raised her clear blue eyes and surveyed 
them all a moment; then she bowed her flaxen 
head gravely and left Matilda’s hand, turned her 
back to them all, and steered straight for her 
beautiful lady. Heloise didn’t stop at all. 

“Not much chance in that quarter, eh, Bobby?” 

- One or two men who hadn’t tried their blandish- 
ments, preferring to exercise them with fewer 
spectators, grinned at his discomfiture, well pleased 
that they hadn’t added themselves to the lot. 

“Come on,’ cried Catherine, springing off, 
Brita clinging to one hand, and of course Heloise 
on the other side, the whole troop following. 

A tall figure passed the gay crowd, on his way 
to the steerage to visit a sick man. Catherine 
bowed to his courteous salutation and grave smile 
as he lifted his cap, — went on two or three steps, 
then turned. 

‘Oh, Doctor Bryant,”’ her cheek was very rosy, 
“how is he?” 

‘No better,” said the doctor, briefly, although 
he searched his professional conscience for some 
softer reply. 

“QO dear,” breathed Catherine, softly, “ish t 
there anything in which we could help?” she asked 
sorrowfully. 
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“No,” said the doctor, ‘he just lies there — 
he doesn’t suffer now; that is much to be thankful 
for: 

“Yes,” said Catherine; then the color rose 
higher in her cheek. “I ought not to have hin- 
dered you to ask,”’ she said hurriedly. 

“There is no such need for haste; there is little 
to do for him.” The doctor bowed again, lifted his 
cap, and the gay crowd passed on. He stepped 
to the railing, and sent a long glance off to the 
dark blue sea. ‘Everything slips by me here, — 
is it worth while, to always drudge?” then turned 
off with firmly set lips down to the steerage, where 
a life nearly done with this world was quickly 
going into its port. 

“Who is it? Who’s sick?” Miss Carr was 
bombarded with questions all the way down to 
the quiet nook for the travel circle hour. 

“Oh, a poor fellow in the steerage,” said 
Catherine, her face drooping. 

“In the steerage !’’ exclaimed Almira Blessing- 
ton. ‘Why, what’s that to you, Catherine Carr, or 
to any of us, for that matter?”’ She had a most 
aristocratic nose, and a thin, high-bred face that 
beautifully expressed every bit of scorn she felt. 
“Really, I shouldn’t think you’d have any interest 
in those creatures.” 
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‘Well, Ido have a great deal of interest in them, 
Almira,” cried Catherine, hotly, ‘I suppose they 
can suffer the same as other people when they 
arenlle? 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said Almira, 
carelessly, shrugging her shoulders. ‘I suppose 
they’re used to feeling badly, so they don’t mind 
it like finer people.” 

‘Never mind Al,” said Amelia, pulling Cath- 
erine’s sleeve, ‘‘she’s an old granite post, or a 
jellyfish, and —”’ 

‘“‘Rather different articles,” laughed one of the 
men. 

“T don’t care — neither of them has any heart,” 
said Amelia, stoutly, “that’s all I meant to say. 
Oh, go ahead and tell us about the poor steerage 
man.” 

“When we are all fixed in the circle,” said 
Catherine, cooling down a bit, ‘‘T will.”’ So before 
books were taken up at all, or even the big maps 
were unrolled, she began :— 

“You see he’s a young Irish boy, scarcely a 
man; he went over to America a year ago, was 
sick when he went, and now he’s got consumption 
and almost dying of homesickness. He was deter- 
mined to reach old Ireland and die there, so he took 
passage on this ship, and —” 
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“Who told you all this?’”? demanded Amelia. 

“Doctor Bryant,” said Catherine. There was no 
need for her to blush, yet she did. Amelia scanned 
her long and thoroughly. 

““Mm—mm,” she said to herself. And one 
other person seemed to be struck by Miss Carr’s 
reply. This was Tressyn. 

“Well,” said Catherine, hurriedly, “‘we ought to 
begin our study. For by and by we are coming 
to some perfectly g Being scenery, and then we must 
be up on the prow.” 

“Tt’s all so grand,” said Amelia, coming out of 
her revery. ‘‘I’m tired to death already stretching 
my neck. I shall be an absolute wreck before we 
get to the North Cape, and I shan’t know enough 
to look at it, to say nothing of going up.” 

“Mr. Tressyn, will you begin?” asked Catherine, 
suddenly. 

He cast her an appealing look which she took 
good care not to see. 

“Did you call on me, Miss Carr?” he asked to 
gain time. 

“Yes,” sar Catherine, MEG but very posi- 
tively, “‘I did; please begin.” As she wouldn’t 
look at him, he had nothing to do but to open the 
ball, as well as he could, so floundering more or 
less he began. 
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‘Well, now, I don’t know where to commence,” 
he said desperately. 

‘Oh, plunge ahead,” counselled one of the men, 
who couldn’t have done a thing himself, but was 
delighted to see Tressyn in such a fix. ‘The Har- 
vard graduate glared at him. 

“Tt’s two hundred and four miles from Bergen to 
Molde, I know that, because I’ve just looked it up.” 

Catherine smiled encouragingly as she turned 
her face to him. 

“And,” emboldened by this,"on) he went. of 
course this doesn’t exactly mean the entire dis- 
tance, because you see these fjords have such a 
trick of doubling and twisting. Now we are going 
to touch at Aalesund, I believe.’”? He drew breath. 
“Tsn’t that all Pve got to do to-day?” He leaned 
forward and spoke low to Catherine. But the 
jeers of the men intervened. 

‘““Oh, you have something more on your mind,” 
said Catherine, brightly; ‘‘I feel quite sure, Mr. 
Tressyn.” 

And not to disappoint her, he rushed on reck- 
lessly. 

““Now the Séndfjord which we pass unites with 
the Nordfjord, and makes the Firdafylke. I’m 
never sure of those awful names, but to the best 
of my knowledge and belief that is the way they 
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read when any one has the ill luck to spell 
them.” 

“Oh, what rare knowledge!’ said Timmins, 
with a leer. ‘TI think any one could tell that from 
the guide book.” 

“You will be asked something presently, Mr. 
Timmins,” said Catherine, calmly, ‘“‘so we are all 
very glad you will give us something quite original.” 
At which the unhappy Mr. Timmins sank back 
like an exhausted fish to the deep waters of oblivion 
and wished he hadn’t been so ready with his 
tongue. 

“There are lots of islands that we go between,” 
went on Tressyn quite glibly, now being further 
emboldened by Timmins’s ‘‘come-up-ance,” as 
the New England spinster on board expressed a 
similar experience in which she once figured, and 
relating it to Miss Fox, that young woman imme- 
diately adopted the word for her vernacular. ‘‘And 
of course that is the reason we find it such smooth 
sailing; they keep off those terrible winds.” 

“‘What are they ?’’ demanded an insistent voice. 
Not being on the rack himself, this man needed to 
_ know. 

‘“‘Oh, goodness, haven’t you any pity?” groaned 
Tressyn, flinging him a baleful glance. 

“We can’t any of us be expected to remember 
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all these names of fjords and islands,” said 
Catherine; ‘do look them up, some one, in the 
guide book.” 

“Miss Carr, you are an angel of mercy,” ex- 
claimed Tressyn, “‘if ever there was one.” 

“T need the services of such an angel so much 
myself,” laughed Catherine; ‘‘a fellow-feeling, 
you know, makes us wondrous kind.” 

‘“‘Well, we pass the Dalsfjord,” said one of the 
men, whirling the Baedeker briskly, ‘‘then the 
Norske Hest — halloa, that’s not a fjord but an 
island, that’s an item. Then we strike the 
Stangfjord,—it makes any one want to strike some- 
body for such jawbreakers, — then there are the 
two promontories Tressyn was trying to reach, 
Stavanes and Stavfjord, and the Férdefjord.” 
He drew a long breath. “Oh, let me off — hasn’t 
everybody got enough?” sweeping the circle. 

“Give us the essentials, do,” said Catherine; 
“don’t bother about those names, we shan’t re- 
member them as long as you are reading them, 
MpaBorr.” 

“O dear me, —well, you are going to see a 
lighthouse pretty soon,” he said with a grimace; 
“T can’t find any essentials.’ 

“Oh, I just love the dear little Norwegian light- 
houses,” exclaimed Amelia. ‘They are so funny — 
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little bits of cottages with windows sticking out. 
And in the top the beacon light. I don’t see how 
anybody can live there.” 

“Well, a good many are only seen to once in a 
few weeks or so,” said Susan, who had managed 
to pick up this information goodness knows 
where. 

“Well, I declare, Susan Comstock !’’ exclaimed 
Amelia, whirling around to drag her into publicity, 
“good for you!” 

“T wish you ever would keep still, Mely,’’ said 
Susan, in great vexation, and guilty of bestowing a 
pinch on her. 

“Ow! you needn’t be such a snapping turtle 
just because I praised you for the first bit of useful 
knowledge you’ve said since we came aboard. I 
won’t do it again, I assure you.” 

“T hope you won’t,’”? said Susan. 

“Because I don’t believe you'll say another 
— that one will quite use you up,” said Amelia, 
coolly. 

“Well now, if you two have stopped sparring,” 
said Catherine, “we will proceed with the lesson. 
- Yes, that lighthouse is the —the —” wrinkling 
her brow, ‘‘the Stabbensfyr, and it’s on a high 
cliff.” 

Brita made a little stir, like a struggling bird to 
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be free from the nest. She had caught the word 
“lighthouse.” 

“Twant—” she said, getting up to her feet. 

‘What, dear?” 

‘House — see.” She pointed off to the rock 
with a small finger. 

“So you shall, Brita,” promised Miss Carr, 
with an approving smile for the attempt at speech, 
‘when we reach it. Now we must look out for it.” 
She nodded to the circle, each one of the men vow- 
ing to himself he would be the first to show it to 
the little Norwegian maid and also that he would 
help her over the hard places in her new 
language. 

So Brita sat down again and folded her hands in 
her lap. 

“T heard such a pretty story somewhere,” said 
Catherine, ‘“‘about that island Sepso. Do point 
it out, Mr. Tressyn, please,” which he did with 
alacrity. 

“Oh, do tell it, dear Miss Catherine,” begged 
Heloise, huddling closer to her than ever. 

“Why, there was a small vessel long years ago, 
188- something,” said Miss Carr, not finding it 
quite so easy after all to tell the story, with all 
those eyes upon her, but going bravely on, “‘tied 
up there; and in some awful way or other, it broke 
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away and slipped off into the open North Sea. 
And the worst of it was, there was only one person 
on board, and she was a poor sick woman.” 

‘““O dear!” a chorus of sympathetic girl voices 
broke in. 

“Yes — and her name was Betty Monat. And 
there she was, slipping and tossing, not knowing 
in the least where she was going for days and days.” 

“Oh, Catherine, what a yarn!” this, of course, 
from Amelia. 

“Do be still,” commanded Susan. Amelia, one 
eye out for the pinch, moved away as far as she 
could. 

‘Oh, that is so,” declared Catherine, with wide, 
gray eyes; ‘‘I very much mean to believe it.”’ 

“Of course it is,’ emphatically declared Tressyn, 
and all the other men. ; 

““Phoof,”’ said Amelia, but she said it under her 
breath, on account of Susan’s fingers. 

‘“‘Miss Catherine, dear Miss Catherine,’ im- 
plored Heloise, ‘do go on.” 

“Ves, yes, child,” said Catherine. “Well, what 
is it, dear?” down to Brita’s little face. 

“Did she get out boat?” Brita was scarcely 
breathing, and her blue eyes were at their widest. 
In her anxiety for the facts, she had achieved 
almost a whole sentence. 
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“There — there,” cried Catherine, with radiant 
eyes for the whole circle, ‘‘she is really talking 
just like any of us. Oh, how fine!” And in the 
general satisfaction, it was forgotten that the 
question was unanswered, until Miss Carr looked 
down into the small face. ‘“O dear me,” she 
exclaimed remorsefully, ‘‘yes, yes indeed, Brita, she 
got off the vessel. It was driven upon the bank 
of Sepso, this island, and she got off, Brita,” 
she repeated emphatically. 

“T very glad,” said Brita, clasping her hands 
and drawing a relieved breath. 

“So am I,” said Heloise, with a contented 
wriggle. 

“Yes, and old Betty went back to Chetland.” 

‘““Where’s that ?’? demanded Heloise. 

Miss Carr blushed. 

“T don’t exactly know,” she said. 

“Well, none of us do,” said Tressyn, briskly, 
“until we look it up on the map. And we'll 
have to dig for everything straight along.” 

“Tt would be a good way for us to mark the 
places we are going by with a circle, wouldn’t 
it?” said Catherine. ‘Has anybody a fountain 
penn’ 

About a dozen were produced, the first man to 
show his being asked to perform the service. 
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“Well, what is Floré noted for?” asked Bobby. 
“Tt’s short for Florodora, I suppose.” 

“‘Tt’s a commercial station,” said Tressyn, in the 
midst of the laugh. 

“T tell you what I want to see,” said Catherine, 
with a pretty enthusiasm, ‘‘and that is, and it is 
somewhere near the island of Bremanger, the high 
cliff of Hornelen. This is connected with the Saga 
in some way, for some writer says it’s about three 
thousand feet high, I believe, and it is the Smalsor- 
horn of the Saga. And the King Olaf Trygg — 
oh, what is the rest of his name? — went there in 
the beginning of the eleventh century. Oh, does 
any one know anything from the Saga to tell 
us? I’m sure I don’t,’”’ she confessed mourn- 
fully. 

The Harvard graduate groaned again within 
himself at his up-to-date indifference to the Saga 
and other immortal Norse legends and stories. 
And a like gloom settling on all the remaining 
faces made Catherine hurry on. 

“‘Perhaps we can get a book from the library. 
Oh, will somebody please look.” 

Tressyn from the inner circle could not be 
first, though he tried hard enough to be. Bobby, 
on the outer fringe, got off with good wind, out- 
distancing the others who started. 
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“He wouldn’t know the Saga if they should run 
in his face,” observed Amelia. 

Catherine showed no sympathy with the peal 
of amusement that this brought forth. 

‘‘Where’s he gone?” asked Heloise, craning 
hereneck 

‘‘ After a book, dear.” 

‘Well, do go on, Miss Catherine.” 

“Oh, no, not until he comes back,”’ said Cather- 
ine. ‘I’m sure it was very good of him to go 
for it,” with a withering look at those who had 
laughed. 

‘There isn’t such a book,” announced Bobby, 
coming back. 

Amelia ducked her head to choke off the laugh. 

“Well, thank you for going,” said Catherine; 
“at was very good of you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Bobby. ‘Well, here’s 
the catalogue I swiped from the table,” tossing 
it into the group. 

“Not a thing to even suggest the Saga,” said 
Tressyn, who caught it, going over the list quickly. 

“OQ dear!’ mourned Catherine, “now we 
shall have to wait until we get home, and we 
might have had bits of these lovely old myths 
if we’d only studied up before.” She rested her 
chin in her hand and fell to musing. 
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“Well, do go on,” said Heloise, twitching her 
sleeve softly, ‘‘ please, Miss Catherine.” 

“Well, oh, I forgot, King Olaf Trygg —Trygeg — 
oh, I know now, Tryggvason,” she brought it 
out triumphantly, “went up that cliff to rescue 
one of his attendants.” 

“What business had the attendant to go up 
there, any way?” asked one of the curious ones. 

‘“Y’m sure I don’t know. I suppose it’s all in 
some of those dear old legends that we haven’t 
got,”’ and she began to look mournful again. 

“Well now, there’s Aalesund,”’ said Susan, 
who if she couldn’t get the legends, which she now 
very much wanted, seeing Catherine’s desire, was 
dead in earnest for the next best thing. ‘‘Come, 
somebody tell us about that.” 

““You’re the very one.” Mr. Timmins showed 
a lively anxiety to press this. ‘‘Come on, Miss 
Susan.” 

“Oh, misery me!’’ Susan put up both hands. 
“You know perfectly well I haven’t a thing to 
say, and I’m scared to death to say it.” 

‘Oh, try,’ coaxed Catherine, ‘“‘you know we’ve 
all got to take part or else give up the travel 
class.” 

“CQ dear,’’ Miss Comstock groaned, then 
thought better of it, and plunged into a descrip- 
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tion that was given so recklessly that everybody 
straightened up in amazement. 

“Well, I never!”? Amelia flung back her por- 
tion of the steamer rug to look at her. “If that 
isn’t as mean and shabby as it can be! Now 
you’ve been studying that all up; that’s what you 
were doing early this morning when I heard 
you scrabbling down in your berth; it sounded 
like paper rattling, and you never told me.” 

“You could have studied if you had wanted to,” 
said Susan, composedly, returning the look. 

“Well! I would if ’d known you were at it; 
and now I suppose you’ve got a lot more stored 
up ahead of me!”’ she ended scornfully. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t,”’ said Susan, shaking her 
head. ‘“That’s all I know. I picked out Aale- 
sund, it had such an entrancing name.” 

“Well, I like Molde best,”’ said Miss Blessington, 
whose aristocratic face had expressed every pos- 
sible shade of weariness during the whole of the 
lesson. ‘‘I believe there are really some very ~ 
good shops there,” and she began to brighten 
up. 

“Yes, there are,’’ Catherine nodded at her. It 
was nice to get the Blessington girl waked up. 
‘“‘And oh, Brita,” turning to her, ‘‘the most beau- 
tiful picture is in the church.” 
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“T know,” said Brita. 

“You do, child,” cried Catherine, in surprise, 

Brita nodded gravely, “‘A picture in book.” 

“Where child?” questioned Catherine, with a 
glance to restrain the circle. 

“At Pastor Francke’s.” Then Brita got up to 
her feet, and folding her hands and surveying the 
circle gravely said : — 

“All about Jesus.” 

““Yes, dear,’’ said Catherine. But Brita needed 
no encouragement, for she had lost sight of her 
audience, and was finding her way fast—it so 
pleased her beautiful lady to have her try hard— 
in this new, delightful language. 

“He had gone, all away,” she ended with a 
long sigh. | 
‘“‘But he wasn’t lost, child,” said Catherine, softly. 

“Jesus couldn’t be lost,” said Brita, turning 
eyes of wonder on her. “But he went away, — 
_all gone.” 

Gs seit And the picture is at Pastor Francke’s, isn’t 
it, Brita?” asked Miss Carr, willing to hear her 
~ repeat it all. 

“Ves,” said Brita, “‘and he never came back.” 
“Well now, we are going to see the beautiful 
- picture, the real one,” said Miss Carr, with shining 
eyes, “over the altar in the church at Molde. 
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Axel Endel was the name of the man who painted 
it. Just think, Brita, he was a Norwegian. Oh, 
you have so many great men in Norway, you will 
grow up very proud of them, every one!” 

“We will all get photographs, Brita,” said 
Susan, nodding over at her furiously, ‘‘and put 
them in a book just like your Pastor Francke’s, 
or whatever his name is.” 

“Yes,” said Brita, ‘‘and Jesus never came back.” 

‘And now you will see the big painting,’’ said 
Catherine, with glowing cheeks, ‘‘just think of 
that, Brita, the splendid big painting!” 

And that very evening, in the glow from the 
brilliant, vari-colored sky reflected on the waters 
of the little Moldefjord, the ship’s load of pas- 
sengers was set down comfortably in the pleasant 
harbor of Molde. 

Up the main street they filed in twos and threes 
and straggling groups, dropping off quickly at 
the fascinating shops that lined it.. Catherine 
plodded on, the two children, one on either 
and a row of escorts who would gladly have 
in the children’s places, patiently following, 
reach the church, with its small booths where 
photographs of the celebrated painting were for r 
sale across the street. Catherine gathered up i 
Brita’s hand closer than ever, turning their backs 
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on the booths, where the others tarried, for the 
“real picture” was first to be seen, and the two 
went silently up the path into the church and up 
to the altar. 

Ah! Brita caught her breath and gazed anx- 
iously up at the open sepulchre and the women 
before it. The soft light fell on the beautiful 
coloring, giving added beauty to the exquisite 
altar piece. 

“He isn’t there,” said Brita, in a disappointed 
little tone, and pointing her finger to the open door 
of the sepulchre. ‘The angel won’t let him in.” 

“‘He doesn’t need to go in again,” said Cather- 
ine, bending over so that the answer was soft and 
low. 

66 Whye” 

“‘Because, child, he isn’t buried any longer; 
he’s in all our hearts.” 

“Is he in yours?” asked Brita, in a high, clear 
voice, unlike her usual tones. 

“Hush! I hope so, dear. But we must go.” 
Catherine turned nervously to meet the ship’s 
doctor. 

‘Brita is very proud of the famous Norwegians,” 
she said with the rosy flush of surprise. ‘And 
she must see everything possible to increase that 
pride.” 
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“That is so.” The thin, dark face lighted up. 
‘Miss Carr, there is a beautiful path up the 
mountain side; can you trust yourself to my 
guidance ?” 

“Is it too long for these little feet?” asked 
Catherine, smiling down at the children, Heloise 
just running up. 

‘Not at all,” said the ship’s doctor, decidedly; 
‘“‘do them good every inch of the way. It’s a fine 
thing to be able to get some rational exercise.” 

So Catherine delightedly set forth, the doctor 
by her side, and the two children, hand in hand, 
gambolling on in front, up over a winding zigzag 
path, far above the sea level, through a pleasant 
wooded incline where was a sort of chalet, and 
benches on which to rest and see the view. 

There lay the lovely town, so enclosed in rich 
foliage as to merit its name of “‘ Norwegian Para- 
dise.”’ ‘There was the shining fjord, the lake, the 
islands, all reflected in the splendid colors of the 
evening sky. There were the ranges and ranges of 
mountains, with the monarch Romsdalhorn tower- 
ing above all, while peak after peak — some snow- 
covered, others with pine and fir trees — filled an 
unrivalled picture. 

On the way down, Catherine said suddenly, 
“You will find time, oh, will you not, Doctor Bryant, 
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to recite those bits from the Saga, as you did up 
there,” she pointed to the heights they had just 
left, ‘to our travel class to-morrow? ”’ 

And the doctor, poor thing, so suddenly appealed 
to, — how could he help it in the light of those 
etay eyes? ——aaid. Yes. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
‘MAY I DRIVE WITH YOU, MRS. TISDALE?” 


AMELIA Fox rushed up to the large stately fig- 
ure standing by the ship’s railing waiting for the 
launch with the purpose of being the first one to 
board it. There must be no delay in securing the 
best carriage on the pier of Nes. This surely be- 
longed, as all best things should, to her; so thought 
Mrs. Pierrepont Tisdale. 

“That stupid tourist man,” she said to herself, 
“will cheat me out of it if I’m not early on hand,” 
and she twitched down her purple lace veil till a 
big rent put in its appearance over her Roman nose. 
This did not add to the good humor she had for 
days kept herself on the rack to maintain. She 
turned and fixed her eagle eye on Amelia. 

Amelia had no eagle eye to glare back with, but 
nature and training had given her a pert one, so 
she gazed saucily up. 

“What is it?” at last demanded the older lady. 


She hadn’t intended to speak, but to let this 
348 
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saucy girl severely alone. Instead, there she was, 
paying attention to her, and at her first question. 
And further maddened, this time at herself, she 
snapped out between her teeth, ““What do you 
want?” 

“Only this.” Amelia didn’t rest her eyes by 
turning their gaze off. “May I drive with you in 
your carriage, Mrs. Tisdale?” 

“What!” gasped Mrs. Tisdale. She was not 
her usual self, she knew, with that big hole in the 
veil over her Roman nose, and moreover, her 
confidence in herself oozing out, she presented an 
appearance, as Amelia afterward described it, as 
being “‘ironed out.” 

“Ves, may I?’ asked Amelia, so distinctly as to 
leave no doubt what she wanted. 

How Mrs. Tisdale longed to extinguish this 
girl! She grasped the railing tightly with one hand, 
having the words ‘‘you impertinent creature” 
on the tip of her tongue; then by a mighty effort 
that would have inspired admiration from her 
worst enemy, she choked it back. This same girl, 
Amelia Fox, ugly, pert little wretch as she was, was 
the Honorable Mr. Simeon Fox’s granddaughter. 
He was dead, it was true, but the family was 
very much alive as far as money and prestige 
went. It would never do, in all this world, to put 
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her down. Mrs. Tisdale breathed hard once or 
twice, and in a manner that surprised herself, 
who hadn’t counted on such quick results from 
her few days’ training, she said :— 

‘Why, I suppose you might; I have an extra 
seat.” 

“Thanks,” said Amelia, sweetly, “Tl join you 
over there; going next boat.’ And she ran down. 
the deck, ostensibly for her wraps. Any one who 
saw the interview would think the best of friends 
had just made a plan so they need not be separated 
on a pleasure excursion. 

“Susan,” Amelia Fox flung herself upon that 
long-suffering individual, ‘‘give my seat to some 
one else. Sister Tisdale and I are going together 
up the Romsdal.” 

‘“‘What nonsense are you talking now?” said 
Susan, with a stare. 

“‘T mean it; give my seat to some one else, other- 
wise you'll drive alone in all the dignity of your 
stolkjerre,” said Amelia. ‘‘Sister Tisdale and I 
cannot be separated. We’ve tried, but it’s no use; 
we’re too fond of each other.” 

“Do you really mean, Amelia Fox, that you are 
going to drive up the Romsdal with that woman?” 

“Don’t tell the whole ship,” said Amelia. 
“Yes, I do; so look out for yourself, unless you 
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want to go up in state alone,” and she skipped 
off. 

“And you'll leave me without anybody,” gasped 
Susan, vindictively, after her. ‘I won’tdo it, you 
are too mean for anything, Amelia Fox; nobody 
but the skydsgut. How I will look!” 

“Will I do, Miss Comstock?” Mr. Tressyn 
asked at her elbow. ‘‘I couldn’t help but hear.” 

Susan whirled about. 

“Why, I thought you were going with Catherine 
and her kids.” 

Mr. Tressyn twirled his yachting cap gloomily. 

a INo, Vn cut out?” . 

“So am I,” said Susan, and she waved her 
hands tragically. 

“Then we are just suited — may we fall in 
with Providence, who seems to have adapted us to 
each other, and be companions on this trip?” 

“T suppose so,”’ said Susan; “‘it’s the only thing 
left to us.” 

Amelia Fox, by no means in the “best carriage,” 
but one that the matron declared had no springs, 
and without the first requisite of a good vehicle, 
felt an awful sinking of her heart, and came peri- 
lously near to jumping out and leaving the dis- 
comfited woman alone. Why was that Tressyn 
with Susan Comstock, when she (Amelia) had 
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supposed it all a sure thing that he was to go in the 
big carriage with Catherine and her two little 
protégées? Amelia strained her neck, at a des- 
perate angle, to find Miss Carr. There she was, just 
getting in, and —oh, the ship’s doctor follows, the 
children already packed in with jubilant faces. 
Amelia was ready to tear her eyes out at the sight, 
for she had made up her mind some time since, 
if Catherine Carr did not succumb to the Harvard 
graduate, she (Amelia Fox) would gladly step into 
the breach. She’d stand off and wait patiently un- 
til Catherine declared her mind. “If she isn’t for 
Tressyn — why, then Tressyn is for me,’’? Amelia 
had decided. 

And now just see Susan Comstock, she’ll have 
him all to herself through that lovely scenery. 
It will go to his heart, it always does when a man 
has been thrown over, as of course Catherine has 
done with him. And although Susan isn’t pretty, 
just a round little body with a dark face, she’s got 
a way with her, when she makes up her mind, — 
and Amelia ground her teeth together in impotent 
rage, and didn’t finish the sentence even to herself. 

““What’s the matter?”? Mrs. Tisdale, tired of 
keeping still with all her fresh vexation upon her, 
had to speak to somebody. And she hitched her 
big body about. “I must find a spring somewhere 
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in this horrible old wagon or I shall be dead. 
What is the matter, Miss Fox?” as the skydsgut 
stepped into his little seat behind, picked up the 
rope-reins, said “ Burr-r,” and the Norwegian 
pony was off. 

“Oh, I’m not well,” said Amelia, smothering 
her rage as best she might. 

“Dear me,” as Tressyn’s stolkjerre pushed its 
way by them. 

“Halloa, Amelia,” sung out Susan, shaking her 
white parasol at her. Tressyn, who made up his 
mind not to carry his woe on his face with which 
to regale the ship’s doctor, looked over her 
shoulder and took off his yachting cap with an 
extra fine flourish. 

“Q dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Tisdale, in 
apprehension; ‘“‘now if you are going to be sick, 
I don’t know what I shall do; I can’t endure sick 
people.” 

“T know you can’t,” said Amelia, in high, thin, 
cutting tones. 

The color rose to the elder lady’s cheek. She 
gave the purple lace veil another twitch that tore 
it nearly across, letting the end dangle dismally. 

“Tf ever I buy veils of Celestine again, I shall 
know it,’’ she cried in a passion, trying to tuck 
the ragged ends in at the side of her elaborately 
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done-up hair. ‘Why you forced yourself upon 
my company, I’m sure I don’t understand, Miss 
Fox, and now you’re going to be sick.” 

“Oh, you can drop me by the side of the road,” 
said Amelia, coolly, and settling back, to give her- 
self up to despair. It was no use, he was prob- 
ably offering himself this very minute to Susan; 
he looked like it. 

“Fickle little beast!”? Amelia tried to say, but 
her heart wouldn’t let her. So she groaned: ‘‘ Well, 
it will be the death of me. I shall pine and pine 
away —or perhaps I'll go into a convent. No, 
I won’t wither while Susan’s got him, and is having 
an elegant time. Ill die; I’da great deal rather.” 

Having settled this, Miss Fox felt better, and 
she twitched herself into a sitting position; but 
she saw nothing of the exquisite green valley 
through which the stolkjerre was passing. The 
mountains bore for some distance up the incline 
a goodly variety of trees, birches, alders, and the 
ash; for this valley of the Rauma is more produc- 
tive in cultivation than most. Soon they passed 
the fine gaard of an Englishman that exhibited 
the best of care, and then they wound around 
among the higher peaks coming into view. ‘There 
was Bispen the ‘Bishop,’ then Sdstrene the 
“Sisters,” and then Kongen the “King,” up by 
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other beautiful gaardes, all in a high state of cul- 
tivation. But it might as well have been a desert 
they were traversing. Amelia sat with a stony eye 
and saw naught. 

“Tt would be pleasant once in a while to have 
a travelling companion utter a word,” said Mrs. 
Tisdale, dryly, exasperated by all this silence. 

“IT haven’t anything to say,” said Amelia, hitch- 
ing down in her corner. 

6¢ Say ? ”) 

" Mes, Bay.” 

The matron shut her large mouth, shook her 
black lace parasol as if she very much wished it 
was Miss Fox, and looked steadily out her side of 
the vehicle. 

“Burr-r,” said the skydsgut. 

“Oh, we are going over!” screamed Mrs. Tis- 
dale, lunging her ponderous body against her 
companion. ‘You awful man, you! How dare 
you go so near the edge? I should have been 
crushed to death.” 

“‘Well, that’s no reason you should smash me,” 
said Amelia, trying to set her elbows in the mass 
- above the matron’s waist line, but not succeeding 
to the extent that she wished. 

“And I shall report you,” declared Mrs. Tis- 
dale, getting as much of her big face with its ragged 
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purple lace veil around at him as possible, “‘to the 
Tourist Bureau.” 

The skydsgut held as placid a face as ever, 
said ‘“Burr-r’” to the pony, who immediately fell 
into a trot, giving the occupants enough to think of 
as they rattled over the stones. 

“What's that?’”? Mrs. Tisdale poked his arm, 
and pointed aloft to.a towering peak. 

“The Romsdalhorn.” 

“Stupid, of course I know that, and that it’s 
called the ‘Hornet,’ but the other, what is that?” 

“The Troldtinder.” 

“The what?” 

The skydsgut repeated it. 

“You do have the most outlandish, heathenish - 
names,’’ said Mrs. Tisdale, sourly. 

The skydsgut said nothing, although his English 
was pretty good. It was nothing that the Ameri- 
can lady didn’t like him or his country. It was 
only to be set down as queer in her, and he gazed 
with a world of affection in his pale blue eyes up 
at the mighty peaks. 

There was the Troldtinder, “the witch pin- 
nacles”” over six thousand feet in the heavens, 
having one point, Brudefélget, known as the bridal 
train; but best and most majestic of all was the 
Romsdalhorn, just now being enveloped midway 
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by veils of scurrying clouds through whose shadows, 
an unusual phenomenon, the sunlight was breaking. 
Oh, fit abodes these of the mighty gods his ances- 
tors worshipped! and he drew himself up on his 
little seat, feeling his blood quicken and _ his 
senses stir within him as he realized his kinship 
with the Vikings whose spirit he knows yet con- 
trols him. Rather would he be a skydsgut with 
only a poor rope rein in his hand, and a stalwart 
Norwegian pony in front, than that big, vulgar 
person, that American, who called herself a lady. 

Well, all things must have an end. Amelia, 
having seen nothing, barely conscious of the 
Romsdal, because, as she reflected, ‘“‘one couldn’t 
’ get away from it, it sticks up everywhere,” went 
on to the end of the drive in absolute silence. But 
on the last half of the return she pulled herself 
together. 

“T’ve got to,’”’ she decided. ‘“‘Haven’t we had a 
pleasant time ?” she said as sweetly as if the most 
charming of conversations had been held. 

“Pleasant? I should think so.” It was all 
Mrs. Tisdale could ironically utter, but it satisfied 
Miss Fox. 

“T’m so glad you think so, Mrs. Tisdale,” and 
she beamed at her. ‘‘Now I want to know if 
you won’t come into our travel circle.” 
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“Your travel circle,’ gasped Mrs. Tisdale; 
“why, I thought it was Miss Carr’s.” 

‘Oh, well, we’re all in it,” said Amelia, care- 
lessly ; ‘‘now won’t you come?” 

“T don’t know.” The matron drew her big 
figure up stiffly, and held her costly parasol at the 
proper angle. It wouldn’t do to accept, she the 
spouse of the Tisdale money-bags, too easily this 
longed-for invitation. 

‘‘Of course she’s treated me better than she did,” 
she began. 

“Of course,’ assented Amelia, having hard 
work not to laugh. 

“And I was quite willing to allow Heloise to 
go on the expedition with her,” she continued in 
extreme condescension, forgetting certain conver- 
sations with the ship’s doctor on that point; ‘but 
that is quite another thing from the intimacy 
involved by joining the travel circle.” She felt 
quite elated when this sentence was rounded out. 

“Still I don’t think you would be really hurt 
by being intimate with Catherine,’ said Amelia, 
demurely; “and if you were, why, my dear Mrs. 
Tisdale, you could break it the minute you got 
back to New York. People don’t keep up ship 
friendships, you know, unless they wish.” 

Mrs. Tisdale turned on her in alarm. 
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“Oh, I don’t say I should want to break it; 
she will do very well, I dare say. And J’ll join 
your travel circle, since you urge me so much.” 

Having gained what she desired when she made 
the little plan for this drive, Miss Fox stepped out 
of the stolkjerre, giving the skydsgut a couple of 
kroners for himself, besides her fare. 

‘And now for that hateful Susan,’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘Remember and study up Trondhjem, 
Mrs. Tisdale; we stop there next, you know.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
A FEW LITTLE THINGS AT TRONDHJEM 


But it wasn’t until they were at Trondhjem, and 
in the great Cathedral, that Catherine and the 
matron met. 

“T couldn’t see you before,” said Mrs. Tisdale, 
pompously, ‘“‘for I was so shaken by that frightful 
drive, and all for a lot of horrible old mountains 
with unpronounceable names, that I couldn’t 
come to the travel circle.’ She brought this 
out with an unctuous roll and before a good 
audience. 

‘Indeed,’ said Catherine, who showed not a 
trace of the surprise she felt, “I did not know 
that you cared for it, Mrs. Tisdale,’’ she added 
kindly. 

“Oh, I may look in upon you a few times,” 
said Mrs. Tisdale, condescendingly, twisting her 
jewelled lorgnette, “‘just to show that I approve 
of it. But my nervous prostration won’t allow 
me. I’m under the doctor’s care all the while, you 
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Catherine didn’t know, but she assented pleas- 
antly. 

“He charges exorbitantly for his advice,” 
went on Mrs. Tisdale, conveying the impression 
that she shouldn’t like the advice one half so 
well if it were not dear; ‘‘but Mr. Tisdale thinks 
I'd better be away from home — its cares and re- 
sponsibilities,’ and she heaved a sigh, ‘‘for a 
society woman, as you know, Miss Carr, are 
tremendous.” 

“’m not in society,” laughed Catherine, ‘‘so I 
don’t know personally, Mrs. Tisdale.” 

“But you are coming out this winter?”’ asked 
Mrs. Tisdale, eagerly. 

““Yes,”’ said Catherine, “Iam.” She didn’t say 
that the North Cape trip over, Aunt Betty was to 
whisk her to Paris for all the thousand and one 
things necessary for that, almost the chief ordeal 
in a young girl’s life. ‘‘ Well now,we ought to see 
the Cathedral.” 

““Oh, yes,” Mrs. Tisdale gave a sigh, and put up 
her lorgnette indifferently. 

“Excuse me, won’t you?’’ Catherine’s voice 
was gentle, but there was that in it that always 
made the matron quake. ‘I must see all I can, 
and the children, too,’’ hurrying over to them as 
she spoke — and she was gone. 
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“Well, at any rate, I’ve been talking to her,” 
Mrs. Tisdale reflected; ‘‘and now I’ll just glance 
over this stupid place, because it’s very awkward 
to be asked continually if you’ve seen this, that, and 
the other —then I’m going to shop; they say 
there are some very good things in this town, but 
of course everything is frightfully high.”” For Mrs. 
Tisdale, like many another with money-bags, alter- 
nated her lavish expenditures in the searchlight 
with such careful calculations on the value of a 
coin in private, that she would, in the language of 
Bobby, ‘‘pinch a quarter till she made the god- 
dess of liberty squeal.””’ And when this fit was on 
her, she dearly loved to shop alone. So finding 
herself in this condition in a double sense this 
morning, both companionless and of a frugal mind, 
she was soon in her carriage to be lost in the 
maelstrom of Trondhjem’s shops. But she forgot 
that it was Sunday, and all the bazaars but 
one or two were closed. 

Now to close the shops was to close the chief 
point of interest in a town, and Mrs. Tisdale 
therefore drove about in a very bad temper. 

Catherine, well pleased to thus have Heloise to 
herself, drew her off with Brita to point out the 
principal things in the Cathedral. 

“Just think, dears, the kings were always 
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crowned here, and that’s the reason, I suppose, 
the town is called the ‘Cradle of the Norwegian 
Kings.’ Oh, how I wish I could have seen King 
Haakon and Queen Maud crowned. And just 
think it was only last June,’”’ she mourned. 

Brita looked up, her childish eyes extended in 
awe; those kings her father had talked about when 
in conference with the men of Odde he had dilated 
on Norway’s greatness, — those old kings going far 
back in line to the Vikings themselves, and even 
to the gods. 

Yes, her beautiful lady was talking, and she 
must listen and find out as much as she possibly 
could. 

“Three hundred years before Christopher Co- 
lumbus landed on San Salvador this Cathedral 
was standing. Look at all the beautiful carvings, 
children. Oh, it’s quite the finest church in all 
Scandinavia !”’ finished Catherine, in enthusiasm. 
“Brita, child, you must hear this,” and Catherine 
whirled her guide-book. “It was founded by 
King Olaf Kyrre over the tomb of St. Olaf.” 

‘“‘T want to hear it, and I know what a tombis, 
too,” declared Heloise, crowding up. 

“Ves, of course you do,” Catherine smiled at 
her; ‘‘but it’s Brita’s own, own country, and I 
want her to see everything.” 
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‘And when she comes to America, I’ll just show 
her everything. New York’s awful big,” said 
Heloise, swelling with satisfaction. 

‘Dearie, we’re talking of Brita’s country now,” 
said Miss Carr, gently. 

‘Catherine, isn’t this fine?” Aunt Betty broke 
in over her shoulder. 

“Tsn’t it!” cried the girl, in a pretty enthusiasm. 

“How do you like it, Brita?’’? Mrs. Macpherson 
smiled down into the rapt face. 

Brita’s face shone. ‘‘It’s my country,” she said. 

“‘And I’ve got a coun —”’ began Heloise. Then 
she looked up and stopped, her dear Miss Cather- 
ine’s eye being upon her, and stepping back sud- 
denly was only saved from pitching over herself 
by the grasp of a friendly hand. 

He laughed, the owner of the hand, as he set her 
straight. 

‘Miss Carr,” said the ship’s doctor, “this is a 
good study, this Cathedral, isn’t it?” 

“Tsn’t it,’ said Catherine. Aunt Betty eyed 
her sharply then, with a pang as she thought of 
Tressyn. 

“Oh!” said Heloise, beginning to think that 
Brita was very well off in being a Norwegian, 
since by no possibility could she be a little Ameri- 
can girl. And she scrambled off to get on the doc- 
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tor’s other side, for Brita had by this time her 
hand in his. 

‘““He’s really and truly my doctor,”’ said Heloise, 
to herself, running up and squeezing one small 
finger within his other hand. 

He looked back and saw Miss Carr alone. 

“This won’t do,” he said, and waited. She 
came slowly down the long aisle. 

““Come, dear Miss Catherine,” called Heloise, 
loudly. 

And then, the name was so forever in her heart, 
Brita with mind full of all the wonderful stories 
she had been told and the pictures she was now 
seeing, and which she was to take home to her 
father, spoke up quickly: — 

“Come, my beautiful lady.” 

“You mustn’t call her that,” said Heloise, with 
sudden jealousy. 

“Yes,” Brita looked steadfastly in the angry 
little face, “she zs my beautiful lady,’ she 
added stoutly. 

‘‘Well, she was mine first,’”’ declared Heloise as 
stubbornly, ‘‘long before we went back on the 

ship for you, so there.” 
“She is my beautiful lady,” repeated Brita, who, 
once saying the truth, saw no reason for denying it. 

‘“‘Miss Catherine, dear Miss Catherine,” Heloise 
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released the doctor’s hand, and she fled to her. 
‘“‘Aren’t you mine?” 

Brita, whose Norwegian blood, though slower, 
was now up, also turned her back on her new 
friend who was so kindly acting as guide. 

“Vou are my beautiful lady,” she declared with 
not even the shadow of a doubt a question might 
suggest, and she cast herself into Miss Carr’s arms. 

Catherine hurried them along. 

“We've come to see the Cathedral,’ she said 
quickly, with disappointment for both in her 
gray eyes. ‘Listen now, children.” So for the 
next half-hour the doctor told them as simply as 
he could, all that they were able to enjoy of the 
great Cathedral, then out they came into the 
churchyard. 

“What beautiful flowers!’’ Heloise was down 
among the graves. Brita at first stood quite 
still, then she stole off and kneeling on one, she 
gently touched the sweet blossoms, but only with 
the tips of her fingers. 

“Let her alone,” said Catherine, seeing Heloise 
hop up prepared to dash over to her. 

“But I want to say something,” said Heloise, 
dreadfully distressed to be held back. 

“Oh, well,” one look in the small face, and 
Heloise was off on the run. But before she was 
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quite there, she halted, and for a moment it was an 
even chance whether or no she would turn back. 
At last she took the last few steps, and put her 
arms around the little figure kneeling there. 

“You may have her, too,’”’ she whispered, her 
mouth laid close to Brita’s ear. 

“Your beautiful lady, too,” said Brita, her 
finger still hovering over a flower she did not 
dare touch. 

“T’m going to smell of them,”’ said Heloise, this 
question of mutual ownership of Miss Carr being 
all satisfactorily adjusted, and bending down. 
“T don’t like that one,’”’ putting out her hands to 
brush away some withering blossoms. 

“No, no,” protested Brita, in alarm, and 
holding her back. 

“Why not?’’ both Heloise’s palms were in the 
air. 

“No, no,” said Brita, again, this time with 
authority. 

“But I want to,” cried Heloise, in perversity; 
“they don’t belong to anybody, except dead folks, 
and I mean to pick one.’”’ With that down went 
one of the small hands. 

Brita twitched back in horror. 

“Oh, no; you up in Heaven — they will see.” 

Heloise tumbled back on the sod, squinting up 
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at the sky. Not to be thought well of in Heaven 
was so far from being agreeable that she rolled 
over and got up to her feet. 

“T don’t want them,’ she said, brushing the 
dirt from her gown, ‘‘but I should think they’d 
have all the flowers up in Heaven they wanted, 
and they might let a little girl pick just one teenty 
one.” However, as she said she didn’t want one, 
Brita recovered from her fright, and the ship’s 
doctor calling, they ran back to join their two 
guides. 

“Well, he’s my doctor, anyhow,”’ said Heloise, 
setting her hat straight after her tumble, and 
feeling her voluntary relinquishment of the whole 
of Miss Carr not so enjoyable as in its first un- 
selfish impulse. 

Brita said nothing. Down deep in her heart 
was still a loyal love for the beautiful young man. 
But some things for the past few days had troubled 
the watchful blue eyes. And in studying the tall, 
thin young man who was not beautiful, only when 
he smiled, who was with Miss Catherine the most 
lately, she found herself wishing that she, too, had 
been sick and he had taken care of her. 

“T was most awfully sick,” said Heloise, 
importantly and prancing along, trying to see how 
she could walk on the edge of the stiff grass without 
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actually stepping off; ‘“‘and he came to see me, 
and gave me medicine. Did you ever have a 
doctor who came to see you and gave you medicine, 
Brita?” 

Brita hung her head, for she had understood 
enough to make her very sorry. 

““No,” she said in a shamefaced way. 

“Why, Brita Olsen!” Heloise left off balanc- 
ing herself, to leap to the path, where in the middle 
Brita was walking steadily. ‘Never in all your 
life2” 

“No,” said Brita, in a low voice. It was very 
dreadful, but the little Norwegian girl never 
thought of eluding the truth. 

‘Well, never mind,” said Heloise, feeling very 
uncomfortable as the blond head in its close cap 
drooped worse than ever; “‘perhaps you'll be 
sick on the voyage, I ’most know you will, awfully 
sick, then I’ll let you have my doctor.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE NORTH CAPE 


Anp now for the North Cape! It was in 
everybody’s mouth, and in the eyes of blue ‘“‘and 
of every hue,” and springing up as the topic on all 
occasions. The reading and study of the travel 
circle had gone bravely on ever since leaving 
Trondhjem and steering out into the open sea. 
Not a day had elapsed but the work had been kept 
up. Sometimes the meeting would be changed 
from morning till afternoon, according as the 
wonderful scenery detained them. 

“For we won’t be so buried in books that we 
let these wonderful things slip by without our 
knowing it,” Catherine had said. So they were 
pretty busy days, and nights as well, for the even- 
ings were as light as the day, and no one thought 
of going to bed till midnight or after. 

“T shan’t have an eye in my head,” said Aunt 
Betty to one of her intimates on one of these occa- 
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the prow, bathed in a glorious sea of color in the 
ever changing sky that reflected itself in the deep 
water of the fjord. 

“Well, I’m not so much troubled about my eyes,” 
said the other matron, slowly, “‘as I am to think 
how tame everything is going to look when we get 
home.” 

“OQ dear me,” breathed Aunt Betty, ‘well, I 
guess you will find it won’t be very difficult to dis- 
cover some place not tame there, Cecilia Bates.” 

“But it won’t be Norway,” sighed Mrs. Bates. 

“No, of course not. But see here,’’ Mrs. Mac- 
pherson lowered her voice as they both bent over 
the railing, ‘‘you know me pretty well, and that 
I don’t go about the world making the eagle scream 
every moment. Well, now, I ask you in all fair- 
ness, if the Yosemite is going to be tame after this? 
Hush, we mustn’t let anybody hear us, for those 
Germans over there will say the American horn is 
blowing rather too loudly. But will it be tame, 
honestly now?” 

“No, of course not,” replied Mrs. Bates. 

“Or the Arizona Cafion, or loads upon loads 
of things we can get up for a show?” 

“Why, no, of course not, Betty,” said her 
friend. “Dear me, nothing can compare with 
America, when you think of it.” 
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‘Hush, don’t say it,” warned the little woman, 
running her arm within that of the other matron. 
“I’m morally sure I shall explode some day, and 
be that most detestable person, —a_ bragging 
American. And I shall, unless I let out to some 
one, and you won’t tell, Cecilia.” 

“No, for 1 teel/as syou do, sicaid ania: 
Bates. 

‘Now that I have relieved my mind, I’m willing 
to give all possible glory to Norway,” said Aunt 
Betty, with alacrity ; “it’s marvellous, and beautiful, 
and a thousand times more so than I ever imagined. 
Only one thing troubles me.’’ She stopped and 
wrinkled her forehead in the same way that 
Catherine’s pretty brow contracted sometimes. 

“What can trouble you now?” laughed Mrs. 
Bates, ‘since you settled it that America overtops 
the world?” 

“Hush!” Mrs. Macpherson again gripped 
her. ‘Don’t speak a word. I’m so afraid some- 
body will hear us. Then we’ll never live down 
being called ‘those disagreeable Americans.’” 
She brought it out, notwithstanding, under her 
breath, so exactly like a certain person of a differ- 
ent nationality on the ship, that Mrs. Bates laid 
her head on the railing and laughed softly. 

“You ought to have gone on the stage, Betty 
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dear,” she said when she could speak. “Well, 
what troubles you, pray tell?” 

“Why, this turning day into night,” said Aunt 
Betty, “‘and everything is topsyturvy, just for all 
the world like Alice in Wonderland. Now if 
some one should tell me that the sun rose in the 
south and set in the east, I should say, ‘All 
right; of course it does.’”’ 

“Tt’s upsetting, I think myself,’ said Mrs. 
Bates. 

““And it’s so warm; just look at us now.”’ She 
swept the circle with her eye. ‘All up here in 
the prow of this ship, sticking her nose up in the 
Arctic Circle, and almost every girl has a lace 
waist on! And I brought such loads of thick 
clothes,” she added vexedly. 

‘So did I,” said the other, in equal annoyance. 
“Had an extra steamer trunk full on purpose, 
because friends advised it.” 

“T’m never going to advise a friend again, no 
matter where she goes, what to take,” declared 
Aunt Betty, setting her foot down smartly. 

““Come and see the porpoises !””, screamed some 
of the people, who were always lucky at discover- 
ing them — from the other side of the prow. 

‘“‘Oh, don’t go; you’ve seen oceans of them,” 
cried Aunt Betty, on the movement of the other. 
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“But they’re always interesting,” said Mrs. 
Bates, irresolutely. 

“Stay and hear me spout,” said Mrs. Mac- 
pherson. “Besides, you wouldn’t see anything. 
Look at that mob next to the rail now. I’m going 
to pitch my thick underclothing into the sea, meta- 
phorically speaking, which means give it away 
to the stewardess. I’m so tired taking it about.” 

“Better wait and see how it is at the North 
Cape,” advised Mrs. Bates, prudently. 

“Well, we are nearly there, and I don’t believe 
it will be a bit colder when we really reach it,” 
persisted the small matron; ‘‘however, I’ll take 
your advice.” 

“T do —I believe we’ll just about freeze, the 
name seems cold to begin with; while as for 
Spitzbergen, O dear!” Her friend Cecilia gave 
a little shiver under her lace waist. 

Aunt Betty laughed, and the other shivered on, 
not in the least cold, only in anticipation, as they 
turned off to rush to the other railing to see Ham- 
merfest, the most northern town in Europe. 

“And to think of the sun not setting once from 
the 13th of May to the 29th of July —here it is 
the 24th,” said Mrs. Bates, Aunt Betty and she 
getting good observation places, as the ship 
paused, but not to land any passengers. 
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“T wish I could go close to that Meridian 
stone put up by those three royal personages,” 
said Mrs. Bates, “ and really see it.” 

“T don’t,” said Aunt Betty, who, seeing there 
was no earthly possibility that she could do so, 
felt no desire. “I never want to take anything 
beyond my reach.” 

“Well, I’m sure I do,” emphatically proclaimed 
Mrs. Bates; ‘‘I want everything I can get.” 

“’That’s all right,’ nodded Aunt Betty, with a 
little laugh. ‘Well, now, it just seems as if I 
couldn’t wait for the North Cape. I want to get 
thére.”’ 

“You'll want to stop flying when you see those 
bird islands, I think,” said Mrs. Bates. ‘Flying 
will be too common.” 

“What are those?” asked Aunt Betty, all inter- 
ested in a moment; strange to say she hadn’t read 
up. 

Mrs. Bates was so delighted really to tell her 
something that she dashed ahead. 

‘“‘Why, there are four island cliffs where thick 
flocks of sea gulls seem to have a home.” 

“Oh, I never want to see another gull,’ Aunt 
Betty was guilty of interrupting. 

“Well, you'll see plenty more to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Bates, grimly; ‘‘thousands all in a bunch, 
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and ducks and other sea-fowl. Probably they will 
let off a gun from the ship to frighten them. 
They look like a snow cloud, it is said, such num- 
bers fly into the air at once.” 

“T’ll be on hand to see that,’ declared Mrs. 
Macpherson. 

“Ves, and then comes the North Cape! Oh, 
Betty!” They were friends from school days, and 
they wanted to fall into each other’s arms now in 
the realization of their dreams to be in the land 
of the Midnight Sun. 

“Take care,” said Aunt Betty, with an eye for 
the proprieties, ‘don’t let us get to lovering, 
Cecilia; we’re a little over sixteen; Just a trifle.” 

But when the big ship anchored off the North 
Cape the following evening, and all prepared for 
the ascent, it seemed as if the blood of sixteen 
summers was actually their own. 

Looming up before them, there it was—not so 
very mighty, it is true, as compared with other 
mountains, only one thousand feet high, but with 
what majesty is this cliff invested! The farther- 
most point of land of Europe, it thrusts itself 
out with abrupt front, distancing the Norwegian 
islands with their fringes of islets into the ingulf- 
ing waves of the Arctic Ocean. Monarch of even 
the Midnight Sun, that does not throw a shadow 
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from its setting over the rough furrows of its 
cloven sides. With what feelings the passengers 
gathered at the ship’s railing to view the sight, 
the Mecca of their journey ! 

“T feel as if I couldn’t breathe,” said Aunt 
Betty, softly to herself, and turned away, unable 
to bear much of it at a time, with the glory before 
her of what she would really behold on the 
summit. 

“Ts she going to take those children up?” 
One of the women who would gladly have hob- 
nobbed throughout the voyage with Mrs. Tisdale 
had there been any response from that quarter, 
now insinuated herself into a vacant steamer 
chair next to that lady. 

“And are you really going to let her take up 
your Heloise?” she asked. ‘‘She is such a sweet 
child,” she purred. 

Mrs. Tisdale, now quite willing to let every one 
see how intimate she could be with Miss Carr 
when she chose, put up her lorgnette, as if she 
could not very well see without its use, and levelled 
it at the questioner. 

‘Why, certainly,” she said. ‘“I should trust 
Heloise with such a good friend.” ‘Then she 
calmly looked off upon the North Cape and kept 
her regard there. 
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“Vou are not going up, then?” said the other 
woman, believing in the good quality of perse- 
verance. 

“No, I’m not,” said the other, shortly, and gath- 
ering up her draperies she moved over to the rail- 
ing, where she continued to gaze at the North 
Cape. 

The other woman bit her lips with fury in the 
heart, scoring one for the rebuff. 

Meantime the launch and the life-boats were 
putting forth between the ships, and the Hornvik 
on the northeast side of the Cape. Running up 
the slope is a rough, zigzag path, very stony, as 
all travellers will agree, sometimes a bit swampy, 
always hard and disagreeable unless one is really 
sixteen. 

But Aunt Betty and Mrs. Bates felt so, and that 
is nearly the same thing. 

“T suppose I must carry this old coat,’ sighed 
the little matron, throwing it over her arm; ‘“al- 
though it is, as I said it would be, warm enough 
here for any reasonable being. Still, they say it 
will be cold on top, and as I should hate above all 
things being an invalid, I’m going to take care of 
the good health I’m blessed with.” So she bravely 
threw it over her shoulder. ‘Come on, the 
young folks”? — that meant Catherine, the ship’s 
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doctor, and the little pair of friends —‘“ must be up 
there by this time,’’ and off they started. 

Cecilia gave out at the angle of the first steep 
place. 

“T could weep pints of tears, Betty,” she said, 
“but I must back out.” 

Aunt Betty looked up at the gray broken cliffs 
that seemed to taunt her in all their sudden steeps. 

“T’m in for it, Cecy,” she said, and plodded on. 

Mrs. Bates sat down on the first big stone and 
almost gnashed her teeth to see her ascend. 

“Why this old rock couldn’t have been made 
so that people could get up, Idon’t see. It would 
have been just as easy as to make it this crooked, 
rough, cruel place. And there is the North 
Cape!” She craned her neck, got off from her 
stone and made a second attempt, gave it up, 
and ingloriously descended. 

Meantime Aunt Betty, laboring from stone to 
stone, at last stopped also. She regarded the 
coat on her arm with venom. It seemed to weigh 
a thousand pounds. 

A small voice at her elbow made her wheel 
about. It wasn’t that the Norwegian lad asked 
to help her up, for he didn’t say a word, having 
no English at his command. But she understood 
his grunt, and she pointed to her coat, and he 
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bobbed his thick shock of tow hair, and held out 
his horny hand. She accepted it joyfully, first 
bestowing her coat upon him, which he accepted 
without a wink. Then, oh, joy, it was nothing to 
skim up a mountain! . 

But after about ten minutes the joy sobered 
down to a calm resistance of matter when it met 
with a superior force—that of the mind. Each big 
boulder seemed to be thrust in the trail for no 
other reason than to trip her up. Aunt Betty 
said ‘North Cape,” and she sprang, or the Nor- 
wegian lad pulled and hauled her up, no matter 
which — she got there— to double and twist and 
twitch again around a sharp angle, and repeat the 
same performance. 

And now she reached the rope strung along where 
it begins to be the steepest, and fastened to stakes 
driven into the ground or rocks. Aunt Betty 
swayed along these like a very tipsy pedestrian; 
the Norwegian lad, all such times when she didn’t 
hang to his hand, which were very few in number, 
surveying her from a calm height at a little remove, 
with a touching confidence that she would come 
on; and go on she did, although each step she 
thought would be her last. 

But oh, the glory of it when once she stood upon 
the summit! She could scarcely breathe, but it 
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was not from fatigue —that was all forgotten; 
it was being submerged in a glory of which she 
had only before dreamed. 

Then began a half hour’s walk on the summit, 
over rough jagged stones that seemed to cut through 
the boots. There ran the slight wire fastened to 
stakes if possible fog should overtake the Norway 
traveller. But there was no fog on this evening, 
and everybody turned a fine eye of scorn on the 
little faithful thread they might at some other 
time hang to with all their lives. 

At last it bursts —the Midnight Sun — upon 
them! And Aunt Betty, stealing away from the 
noisy crowd that are observing the time-honored 
custom of drinking champagne, finds a quiet 
spot where she sits down on “the uttermost point 
of land in Europe,” she reminds herself, and fixes 
her eyes on the glowing orb. 

Earth has no more impressive spot for her, nor 
time no more weighty moment. Slowly amid the 
singing of “America,” “God save the King,” 
and kindred songs indulged in around the monu- 
ment, she is bathed in silence as far as her soul is 
concerned. And at midnight, the sun tired of 
sinking, slowly, surely, immediately without dis- 
appearing, begins to ascend. The evening and the 
morning have met, and the new day is begun. 
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“Betty Macpherson will always be a different 
Betty Macpherson for having seen this,” she 
murmured to herself, ‘‘else what use for her to be 
here;?* 

To descend, — into the midst of this comes the 
command, — the Majestic rock, after a few last 
lingering looks, is left alone with the God of 
Nature, deeply wrapped in the profound stillness 
of that awful silence. 

Oh, that descent! Aunt Betty had need of all 
her good inspirations born on the summit. She 
sat down without invitation from her guide, the 
Norwegian lad, or her own expectation, so many 
times when she would much have preferred to 
stand erect; she slipped, she strode, she inanely 
waddled, all with a view to get down the moun- 
tain side expeditiously, and not be ingloriously 
left in the lurch as the last comer. And at last, 
oh, joy of joys, her hat on one side, her good shoes 
which she had especially put on to look nice, all 
torn and scrubbed, she clambered up the swinging 
staircase to the ship, into the arms of Mrs. Bates, 
sweet and cool and altogether charming. 

“T saw it all from the ship,” said that individual, 
“just as well as if I had gone up that dreadful 
mountain.” 

Aunt Betty, almost dead, still flashed fire. 
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“But you haven’t been up the North Cape, 
Cecilia Bates,” she said. 

And the next day, whenever her stiff joints would 
allow her to get off from her sofa, she occupied 
herself in dragging out all the despised thick 
clothes she could lay her hands on, for “I shall 
perish with cold,” she chattered. 

And the second morning, when the steamer put 
into Advent Bay, on the main island of Spitzbergen, 
it was warm and balmy asa summer day at home. 

Aunt Betty hung up the fur-lined coat revenge- 
fully on a hook in her stateroom, unmindful of the 
grace of gratitude. ‘‘You’ve been carried up and 
down the North Cape, though, thank the Lord, He 
sent that Norwegian boy to do it. And now here, 
when almost into the Arctic Circle, —- well, dear 
me, hang there out of my sight!’ And she left 
her cabin to go over in the launch to the island. 

There it was, the house now owned by some 
prosperous coal syndicate, in the blazing sun, 
constant and searching. The land covered with a 
kind of moss, now gray, now a dingy green, and 
interspersed here and there with gay little clumps 
of flowers of a vivid pink, while some delicate 
yellow and a still more timid blue seemed to con- 
test the ground. Around and above towered 
the rocks and cliffs, and range after range of 
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mountains swept the horizon. It was hard to 
believe that the white overhanging peak glistening 
in the sun was really snow-covered, as was the 
valley in a sheltered curve at its foot, when the 
hot rays were beating down until it was a relief to 
seek the cool shade of the little cottage piazza. 
Aunt Betty sank on the lower step, and twitched 
off her hat, fanning herself with it. 

“Tt is hard,” she said to herself for want of other 
company, all the others of her party having wan- 
dered off, she declining with bones still creaky 
from her North Cape jaunt, “‘to realize that I am 
in the Arctic Circle. “I believe theres isn’t) any 
North Pole, or at least, if ever found, it will be in a 
bed of flowers. They tell me it is the Gulf Stream 
flowing in here that makes it so warm; that doesn’t 
explain it all. Alice in Wonderland is nothing to 
it, and it’s all topsyturvy !” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THAT LITTLE LAPP BABY 


THE small hamlet of Digermulen was left far 
behind, —even Troms6 was a memory, —Tromso, 
with that never-to-be-forgotten drive up the Troms- 
dal to the Lapp encampment. 

Here, the long, uncomfortable drive ended, 
Brita and Heloise succumbed in speechless de- 
light. It made no difference that a slow drizzly 
rain, almost the first that had descended upon their 
trip, set in, keeping Matilda continually busy in 
trying to hold an umbrella over her charge, and 
Felicie, Miss Carr’sown maid, perpetually employed 
in the same way over Brita. The little pair of 
friends were clean gone in wide-eyed enjoyment, 
too deep for words. 

But they were alive to the least thing to be seen, 
and the two maids had their hands more than full. 

‘“‘Miss Heloise, you must stop running,” gasped 
Matilda, one rubber already stuck fast in an 
oozy bed of mud, and the other vainly seeking 
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a desirable foothold while the umbrella lurched 
this way, then that. ““‘O dear me, your hat,” she 
groaned. 

“Tl take it off,” said Heloise, cheerfully, and 
in a minute it was cast on the ground, her wavy 
dark hair tossing off from her cheeksas she bounded 
away after a diminutive Lapp boy, toddling in 
front. He was still a baby, and she soon caught 
up with him, Matilda hurrying after with the drip- 
ping headgear. 

‘“‘Oh, see,” Heloise turned up her rosy cheeks 
dripping with rain, ‘‘isn’t he cunning, Matilda?”’ 
she cried, dreadfully excited. 

“No, not a bit,” said Matilda, giving the brown 
hat a shake while she tried to hold the umbrella 
upright; ‘‘do stand still, and drop his hand, he’s 
dreadfully dirty.” 

“Oh, Matilda, he’s sweet,” cried Heloise. ‘‘I 
wish he was my little brother.” 

“Ugh,” cried Matilda, while she twisted and 
pulled and patted the hat into position on the head 
of its owner. Then she screwed up her face, 
‘“‘and he smells most awfully,” while she tucked 
the floating ends of hair under the small coat-collar. 
“Well, isn’t this dreadful? ” 

This last was addressed to Felicie, with Brita in 
tow, who was dragging back, wholly lost to the 
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charms of an old Lapland woman with a baby, 
which she was carrying in a little leather cradle, 
with a strap over her shoulder. There were some 
beads and shiny things dangling on a string which 
was stretched from end to end of this cradle, at 
which the baby, with great satisfaction, —nothing 
else being provided for its entertainment, —was 
continually staring. 

Brita’s blue eyes stretched to their widest saw 
nothing but the small dirty face under the hood of 
the leather cradle as she pulled back from Felicie’s 
detaining grasp. 

“There, she’s gone,” the maid exclaimed, as she 
just reached Matilda and Heloise. 

- “You'll have to get her quickly, —oh, mercy, — 
they’re going to let on the reindeer!” shrieked 
Matilda. And Felicie flew, her wet skirts slapping 
her heels down over the oozy grass, damp with a 
perpetual marshiness, and trodden by the reindeer 
hoofs into a thousand irregularities; into one of 
these little holes she set her nicely shod foot. The 
French heel caught, and away went its owner, into 
a seat more soft than agreeable, while her um- 
brella flew far afield. 

QO dear,” it was Bobby, “now, I say, 
that’s too bad,” and he helped her up, then 
rescued the umbrella. 
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“Thanks,” said Felicie, then her temper got 
the best of her. ‘‘Oh, these nasty Lapps!”’ and 
she looked at her shoes, then she saw her coat; 
“they are detestable,” she cried between her teeth. 

“Well,” said Bobby, ‘‘it’s no use to brush you 
off, because one spot is as bad as another, you 
know.” 

“Oh, don’t try,” cried Felicie, putting up an 
alarmed hand to protect her coat; “‘it will spoil it, 
it’s too wet.” 

“Yes, you can’t, you know, 
moving off. 

All this left Brita a beautiful chance to see that 
dear, delightful baby, and she was standing on 
tiptoe perfectly absorbed before it until the old 
Lapp woman, seeing her interest, lowered the leather 
cradle enough for her to look comfortably within, 
grunting all the while some unintelligible sounds 
while she shook in the most captivating way some 
spoons cut out of reindeer horn. But Brita didn’t 
see them, her eyes fixed on the baby. The first 
thing she knew she was swept off her feet and 
gathered up close to the cradle and its contents. It 
almost took her breath away as her face was pressed 
to the dirty skin coat against which the leather 
cradle was swinging. ‘Click, click,’ what was 
that funny crackling noise, and Brita poked up 
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repeated Bobby, 
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her head from out its unpleasant surroundings 
as a herd of queer things with branching horns 
came sweeping past her on a gallop, so close 
that they almost grazed the old woman. 

She grinned a wide, toothless ‘satisfaction, and 
moved off, still carrying Brita as easily as if no . 
cradle or baby were hanging to her, intending to 
deposit her in a place of safety. This was the rea- 
son that Felicie, getting up from her mud-hole, 
was unable to discover the first glimpse of the child, 
or the old woman and her cradle, for the broad 
back concealed all. 

“Where is she? I have lost my child!” cried 
Felicie, rushing in wildly among group after 
group; and regardless of the sweep of the reindeer, 
who are brought down from the mountains for this 
spectacular parade for the tourists’ pleasure, she 
dashed here and there, regardless of cries of ‘‘ Look 
out there, you’ll be knocked down,” until at last 
even the traveller most insistent on driving a good 
bargain for fur shoes, big hunting knives from the 
belts of the Lapps, carved horns and the like, 
turned to regard her with pity. 

‘“‘She’s gone daft,”’ said one. 

“T don’t wonder; it’s enough to turn any one’s 
head. Phew! Almost as bad as those seventeen 
whales we saw cut up at Bellsund.” 
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“‘T’ve been trying ever since that experience to 
forget it,” said the first man; “well, I’m going to 
see what’s the matter withthe poor thing.”” And he 
dropped his trading to stride over where in the 
centre of a group the ‘“‘poor thing” was now 
reduced to a most pitiable condition. For scared 
almost to death, she had forgotten her lately 
acquired tongue, and had dropped back to her 
native French. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” she kept saying and wringing 
her hands. 

She was a sight to be sure, all plastered with mud, 
where she had unwillingly sat down, and her hat 
in her distress perched over one eye, the other rolling 
wildly, left all the beholders quite sure they had 
a crazy woman on their hands. The Lapps re- 
garded her silently, drawing off as far as possible 
from her vicinity, and giving up all thoughts of 
driving good bargains with this unexpected ex- 
citement in their midst. 

“We're going to have the picture taken,” 
screamed a voice. “Hurry up, all come this 
way,” and the babel was at its height, with the 
two swarms of people, each growing larger around 
a common centre. 

Catherine Carr, trying her best to keep out of 
the picture group, and separated from the two 
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children, was yet quite easy about them as they 
had Matilda and Felicie as body-guards. 

“No, no,” she said to Amelia, who rushed up to 
beset her to come into the group. 

“‘Oh, come along, just for fun,” cried Amelia, 
her dark eyes sparkling. ‘I’m going to.’ The 
raindrops were shining on her hair, straggling off 
under her yacht cap, and her cheeks were brilliant. 
Catherine thought she had never seen her look so 
pretty. ‘‘You’re so slow, Catherine Carr, getting 
just as poky as an old maid.” 

“‘T suppose so,’’ said Catherine, laughing easily. 
Then the bright color rushed all over cheek and 
brow. ‘‘Well, you’re not, at any rate, Amelia,” she 
said. 

Amelia tossed her a defiant little grin that set 
well with the jaunty cap and dancing eyes. “Id 
rather die than be an old maid,” she said. 

“T could not find the horn,” said the ship’s 
doctor, coming back, ‘‘at least, not the carved one 
you wanted.” He laid the article in Miss Carr’s 
hand, ‘“‘This was the only one left.” 

Amelia glanced up from the bit of curiously cut 
reindeer horn to the faces above it, and concluded 
to move on. And suddenly her heart fluttered to 
a gay little tune set to but one word, —“'Tressyn.” 

And just then an awful scream smote the air. 
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It was Felicie’s last attempt to make stupid people 
understand that she had lost the child committed 
to her care. 

‘““Somebody is hurt.” The ship’s doctor sent 
a swift, professional glance about, then strode off 
in the direction of the cry. 

“The reindeer,” Catherine was well in his rear, 
but he heard her, and half turned. 

“Don’t stop,” she panted, hurrying after to be 
entangled in a congested crowd, all drawn by a 
common reason to the same spot. ‘Why, it’s 
a poor woman,” she exclaimed, seeing Felicie’s 
back, ‘‘and she’s been knocked down,” pointing 
to the mud-plastered coat and gown. 

“Run over by the reindeer,” volunteered one of 
those ready dispensers of news that they don’t know, 
and are always readier to tell, if the news is dismal. 

“Well, at least her lungs are all right,” said 
another man. “Gracious!” and he clapped his 
hands over his ears; ‘‘there she goes again. I’m 
out of this,” and he plunged off through the 
crowd at the same moment that a figure darted 
through the opening he thus made in the ranks, 
and rushed up to the screaming woman. It was 
Miss Catherine Carr who threw her arms about the 
mud-plastered coat. ‘‘Why, Felicie!” she ex- 
claimed with wide eyes of terror. 
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The ship’s doctor got there next. ‘Oh, Miss 
Carr,” Felicie whirled about, and blubbered all 
over her young lady’s hands. Unable to say a 
word, for she was far gone in hysterics now, but 
unutterably relieved to find amidst that staring 
crowd, and that dirty lot of heathen, one face she 
knew, and that of the one who was kindest of 
any on earth to her, “‘Oh, Miss Carr!” 

“What has happened? What can have hap- 
pened?” cried Catherine, in distress, and holding 
the trembling hands, while the crowd, waved back 
by the ship’s doctor, gradually described a large 
circle. 

“Oh, Miss Carr,” then Felicie brought by this 
question to the old terror again, screamed, “I 
can’t find her — she’s gone!” 

Catherine, who up to this time had supposed 
Brita with Heloise and Matilda, now felt such a 
sudden pang that Doctor Bryant involuntarily 
drew closer and put forth a hand. 

“T lost her — Brita,’ moaned Felicie, twitching 
her hands away from those of her mistress to drop 
‘her face within them. 

“She has lost Brita,’ said Catherine, looking up 
to the doctor, like a little child too frightened to 
cry. 

‘‘Felicie, where were you?”’ He was short, sharp, 
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and decisive now, as his dark eyes held her. “Re- 
member, you are not to cry. There, that’s it,” 
as she raised her head. ‘‘Over there?” pointing 
where her frightened glance was fixed. ‘‘Come, 
Miss Carr, we will all go.” He set the pace, and 
paying no attention to the wavering young steps 
beside him, he gave Catherine time to recover 
herself, while he plied the maid with ques- 
tions. 

But where and how she lost Brita, Felicie became 
more and more hopelessly involved in doubt. 
And at last they came to a standstill. 

“The reindeer,” Catherine’s lips tried to sug- 
gest what to her was now the sure conviction. 

““She could not have been run down,” Doctor 
Bryant hastened tosay ina crisp sentence. ‘‘ Never 
believe that — we should have heard of it.” 

‘Stolen ?’’ again Catherine’s lips moved. And 
a vision of that dear Norwegian home, from which 
the parents had trustfully given the child to her 
keeping, and of that pastor who had advised such 
a trust —oh, could she live if any harm had 
happened to Brita? 

“Miss Carr,” — was it a voice waking her out 
of a horrid dream? yes, his voice, “you will 
stay here.” For one moment he took her hand, 
and compelled her eyes to seek his. “I shall 
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bring her back to you.’? And she was alone, 
for Felicie could scarcely be called company. 

The long, thin figure leaped over the ruts of 
broken grass and up the banks, to a squatty 
Laplander, whose face turning to him disclosed 
that of one of the chief men of the tribe, and by 
gestures and a few sharp words put the whole 
story before him. ‘Then the Laplander turned. 
“Come,” he said, and the two men strode off, 
the squatty figure having hard work to keep 
up with the long-limbed steps of the ship’s 
doctor. 

“Oh, wait!” It was an appealing cry after 
them, and if Doctor Bryant had not been in 
such a hurry he would have turned. Even then it 
hurt him to keep a deaf ear to a child. 

But this small pleader was not to be turned 
aside lightly, for now she was pattering after, her 
voice, when she could get breath, calling out, 
“Wait, please, wait.” At last she tumbled up 
against him. 

When Doctor Bryant got his bearings enough to 
look over Brita’s head, he saw, where her small 
finger pointed, a squatty woman waddling toward 
them, a little leather cradle swinging from a strap 
around her neck. 

“The most beyewtiful baby,” cried Brita, 
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happily. Then she ran back to pat the little 
leather cradle with a pleased hand. 

“Vaas,” the squatty Lapp woman nodded, 
grinning happily, in all the glory of possession. 


Brita carried that Lapp baby in her heart of 
hearts all the following days as something to be 
cherished beyond words, for she never spoke of 
it. Only Catherine, searching the small, absorbed 
face in the midst of the chatter in the travel class, 
knew that the charms of her beloved country had 
a rival for the attention of the little Norwegian 
maiden. 

It was only when they entered the wonderful 
Nerodal valley that Brita suddenly arose to 
speech. . 

“Oh!” and she clutched Miss Carr’s arm. 

“Yes, dear,’ Catherine tore her gaze from the 
dome of the majestic Jordalsnut. No wonder 
the child awoke to such marvellous beauty ! 

“Oh, do stop!” panted Brita, clinging to her. 
All the others—even Heloise ran on ahead, 
closely followed by Matilda — were in the babel 
set up around the stolkjeerres in front of the small 
inn. The solemn little hamlet of Gudvangen was 
fairly alive. 


“So I will,” Catherine paused and bent over 
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the entreating face under the white cap; ‘“‘isn’t it 
beautiful?” she breathed with kindling gray eyes. 

“Yes,” said Brita, with a long sigh of delight, 
“and I want it.” 

“Yes, yes, child. Well, and oh, Brita,’ Cather- 
ine fairly effervesced now, she was so pleased at 
the success of her plan to bring the little Norwegian 
child before the glories of her country. ‘‘ You will 
always, always have it.” She threw her arms 
about the small figure and held her closely. 

“Oh, may I?” Brita clasped her small hands 
in speechless delight. 

“To be sure, you will never forget it. How 
can one?” Miss Carr withdrew her gaze from 
the round face to fasten it in rapture on the won- 
derful scene before and around her. The huge 
blocks torn from their lofty heights, to be thrown 
by avalanches into the small village, no doubt lent 
to the general gloom produced by the overhanging 
cliffs and sombre mountains, that on either side 
guarded this thread of a valley, and swept down to 
almost meet at the feet of the wayfarer. But the 
lovely waterfall, and the outlines of these broken 
ranges here and there, resplendent in the sun, 
lightened the weird effect, making it magnificent — 
and picturesque in the extreme. 

Catherine, already filled with delight at all she 
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had seen on this wonderful cruise, was yet by no 
means surfeited, and she welcomed her fresh en- 
thusiasm with double pleasure, seeing it reflected 
in the face of the child. 

“Well, you just wait,’ she said in a burst of 
childlike glee, “till we get up there, Brita,” and 
she pointed up the thread of the valley where the 
zigzag road — that marvel of Norwegian engineer- 
ing —led up to Stalheimclev, “then, Brita, you 
will say that —”’ 

“No, no; not wait,” cried Brita, guilty of inter- 
rupting and dreadfully distressed ; ‘I want it now.” 
And she pulled Miss Carr’s arm beseechingly. 

‘“‘Come on, Catherine,’ called a dozen voices; 
and gathering Brita’s hand more closely, she took 
a hasty step or two, then stopped in amazement. 
Brita’s small feet were planted firmly on the 
ground, and do what she would, nothing could 
keep back the convulsive sobs with which her poor 
little bosom was torn. 

‘“Oh, what is it? — what can it be?’ Catherine 
fell to her knees, despite the muddy thoroughfare, 
and threw her arms about the small, shaking figure. 
“Brita, are you sick? — speak, child!” Again the 
terrible fear that had possessed her when the child 
was lost. What if anything should happen to 
the trust reposed in her to care for this precious 
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child! Oh, why had she taken her away from 
her Norwegian home! Catherine was shaking 
now as badly as the child. 

“What in this world’ — Amelia Fox left the 
sentence in mid-air as she leaned over and saw 
Catherine’s pale face, then beckoned with a 
trembling finger over the drooping shoulder. 
“Come,” to the group waiting at the stolkjerres. 
Two or three ran up as Brita, the tears streaming 
down her round face, poked it from beneath the 
kind arms, crying, ‘‘Make him stay —I want it 
now,” and pointed an insistent finger toward a 
small boy behind the next cottage, waddling off 
with difficulty under the weight of a fat baby. 
oY ou said —1 might — have —” she reproached 
brokenly, ‘‘my beyewtiful baby.” 

“Well, I think Catherine Carr will be sick 
enough of her bargain in the shape of that Nor- 
wegian kid before we get back to Hamburg.” 
Miss Blessington said it as they were all assembled 
on the Stalheimclev esplanade garden of the hotel 
after dinner, gazing down the score or more of 
sharp zigzags on the thread of a road between the 
mountains sweeping down to meet it on either side. 
““C dear me, did we ever come up that horrible 
road?’ With a shiver she edged farther away from 
the railing. 
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Amelia turned on her in a perfect fury. “Yes, 
you did, and you’ve got to go down on that same 
road, too. And it’s always worse going down than 
it is going up, and I guess Catherine Carr won’t 
be hurt taking care of that sweet, adorable little 
thing, no matter what she does. And I wouldn’t 
be such an old crabas you are, Almira Blessington, 
for anything in all this world.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
BACK IN ODDE 


“You ought not to see him; the man is a wild 
beast.” Tressyn walked up and down the inn 
parlor at Odde, thrusting both hands in his 
pockets, and perturbation filling his face. 

‘““Nonsense,”’ said Catherine, “I’m not afraid. 
The Norwegians of all people aren’t excitable, 
and he’s come here in trouble. I must see him.” 

“Begging, probably,” said Tressyn, curtly. ~ 

““Now, Mr. Tressyn,’ Catherine faced him, 
“‘did you ever see a Norwegian, man, woman, or 
child, begging? ‘Tell me that.” 

“No, I never did,” he said. ‘‘T’ll take that all 
back.” 

‘““This man is in trouble,” said Catherine, ‘‘and 
he wants to see me. Show him in.” 

Tressyn, who, although Aunt Betty and he were 
the best of friends, had seen, with great satisfac- 
tion, her set forth but a half hour before with her 
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party for a mountain walk, would now have wit- 
nessed her return with positive delight. 

But knowing that Miss Catherine Carr was go- 
ing to be obeyed on any and all occasions when 
she issued a mandate, he stepped forth and 
around the veranda curve, beckoned to the slouch- 
ing figure waiting at a little distance, followed it as 
it shambled along to the door and disappeared in 
the hall. 

“Tn there,” said Tressyn, briefly. He couldn’t 
help his suspicions, and the man, feeling this, 
slouched more than ever. Besides, Tressyn was 
completely cut out, by his appearance, of the nice 
afternoon he had promised himself with the walk- 
ing party gone and Catherine at home with a 
headache, to whom he was going to read, inter- 
spersed with that eloquence spoken and silent, 
that to men in his condition completely fills all 
moments with bliss to the brim. Now here was 
this man, and what a creature! So his disgust 
came to his face and overflowed. Well, in he 
must go to the green parlor, for Miss Carr had so 
commanded. Tressyn was too much of a gentle- 
man to linger where a chance word could be heard, 
but he would pace the veranda to be within call if 
necessary. 


“Did you want to see me?” Catherine’s voice 
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gently broke the pause after her visitor had 
shuffled in. He certainly was not attractive, and 
Mr. Tressyn was perfectly right in his impression. 
With tawny hair and unkempt, hanging over his 
forehead, and a beard to match straggling to his 
waistcoat, his eyes under their shaggy brows seek- 
ing the ground, there he was, a miserable, slouch- 
ing figure. 

“Yes,” said the man, without moving. But he 
had command of English speech, and despite the 
wild, distressed look had an intelligent face. 

‘“‘And what have you come to say?”’ Despite her 
determination for this interview, Catherine began 
to have a fear of this visitor, he acted so strangely. 

“Don’t take Brita with you,” he broke out 
fiercely, bringing his head up with a jerk. He 
looked at her now, and his eyes pleaded like those 
of a hunted animal. 

It was so very different from the communication 
expected that Catherine staggered back to a chair, 
and laid her hand on it for support. 

‘Don’t, lady,” the man followed her, pleading 
at every step, his knotted fingers working together, 
_ “don’t take her off to America, oh, don’t!” 

‘And why should I not take Brita Olsen with 
me?” said Catherine, calmly, but with throbbing 
heart. ‘Pastor Francke approves of it.” 
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“Ves, and so I have come to you,” said the man, 
wildly. “You are a good lady and kind. Oh, 
don’t take the child, she will forget all about Nor- 
way and will never come back.” 

‘You are wrong there,” said Catherine, steadily. 
‘T shall bring her back in a year.” 

‘“‘Oh, no, no, she will stay and never come back! 
It is beautiful in America, and she will stay there.” 

“And supposing she should not come back to 
Norway, what is that to you?” asked Miss Carr, 
curiously. 

The man’s face worked in a spasm, he took 
two or three unsteady steps, then staggered back. 
“T will tell you, lady, then you will see. You are 
good and kind, and you will not take Brita away.” 

It wasa quarter of an hour later that Tressyn, pac- 
ing back and forth on the veranda, heard the front 
door open and saw to his intense relief the un- 
welcome visitor depart. He watched him up the 
road till he had disappeared in the turn. Then 
he bent his steps to the parlor, to meet Catherine 
Carr, with face very white, who tried to pass him. 

‘Oh, Miss Carr !”’ he exclaimed in great concern. 

“Do excuse me, Mr. Tressyn,” she cried 
brokenly, going by. 

“Why, where are you going? Can I do any- 
thing for you?” he begged. 
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“No, nothing.” She looked back from the 
doorway; ‘‘it’s nothing you can help.” 

“But perhaps I can. Has that man annoyed 
you?” ‘Tressyn followed quickly. 

“No, he has done no harm, poor thing. Oh, 
don’t ask me.” 

“But where are you going?” He was rude to 
ask her, but he was so worried. 

“To Pastor Francke’s,” said Catherine, hurry- 
ing down the steps. ‘‘Oh, don’t hinder me, Mr. 
Tressyn.”’ 

“Can I go,” he ran down to her side, “‘for you, 
or with you?” 

““No, no, do please go back.’”’ It was impera- 
tive, and she began to run. 

“Miss Carr,” cried Tressyn, in distress. ‘‘Cath- 
erine,”’ he wasn’t conscious that he called her that; 
but she was gone, actually running down the trail, 
across lots to the parsonage. 

She scarcely waited for her rap to be answered. 
There he was himself, the pastor, tall, composed 
as usual, showing none of the wonderment to be 
expected at seeing her thus. 

‘“‘T must see you,” said Catherine, waiving all 
formalities. “I have a strange story for your 
ears.”’ 

Pastor Francke threw wide the door on his left. 
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‘‘\ man came to see me at the inn,” said Cath- 
erine. ‘He has just gone. He said his name 
was Hans Petersen.” 

The Odde pastor said nothing, but waited for 
the story. 

“He begged me not to take Brita Olsen to 
America with me, and, oh, — you cannot guess 
why. He says he is her father.” 

It was now the good pastor’s turn to be aston- 
ished, but in a different way. ‘‘The man is not 
in his right mind,” he said decidedly. 

“Oh, I thought so at first,” said Catherine, 
shaking her brown head; ‘‘but when you hear my 
story,—I told him I should tell you,—you will 
believe differently. Listen. Ever so many years 
ago this poor man did a wrong thing.” 

“Sit down, Miss Carr,” the pastor pointed to a 
chair, and Catherine sank down on it, the pastor 
taking a seat on the other side of the centre table, 
on which he leaned his arm. 

“Well?” he said. 

“This poor man and his wife and Brita lived — ”’ 
then she paused. 

“Where ?”? demanded the pastor. If he were 
going to hear the narrative, he should get every 
thread in its place. 

“In Gudvangen,”’ said Catherine. 
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A swift change of expression for an instant showed 
on his face. He remembered that Lars Olsen had 
come from that place before he threw in his fortune 
with the poor people of Odde. 

‘““Go on,’ he said briefly. 

“‘His wife died, and Hans was wild at her loss. 
Oh, I can quite believe it from the way he told 
me,”’ said Catherine, sorrowfully, ‘‘and he madeup 
his mind to go to America, taking his baby girl 
with him. But there wasno money. It had taken 
all he had saved for his wife’s sickness and burial, 
so he stole, so he says; but, pastor, —”’ she broke off 
and got out of her chair to run around the table and 
stand in front of him, —‘“‘ wait till I get through; it 
was not really stealing, you will see for yourself, 
although he insists on it.” 

Pastor Francke had drawn himself up rigidly 
in his chair. That a Norwegian should take aught 
from another was a blot on any town or village that 
contained him, and his stern visage frightened 
Catherine. She hastened to say, “It was from 
Lars Olsen he took the money; he was an old 
friend from boyhood.” 

“Worse and worse,” blazed the pastor, in indig- 
nation. 

“But he took it back!’ Catherine gasped the 
words, she was in such haste with the vindication. 
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“Ves, as Lars made him, no doubt,” said the 
pastor, scornfully. 

“No, no, no!” declared Catherine. ‘Lars 
never knew it until Hans told him.” 

“Lars never knew it!” repeated the pastor. 

“No, Hans came to himself,’ said Catherine, 
‘“‘and he took it back and told Lars all about it, 
and he begged the Olsens to take his little baby 
girl and keep her, and never let her know who her 
father was, for he was a thief. Oh, pastor, the 
pity of it!’”? She clasped her hands and sighed. 

The pastor’s feelings lifted him out of his chair. 

“Ts this all you know?” he asked at length. 

““Yes,”’ said Catherine, “‘except he says he broke 
the bargain he had himself proposed, to keep away 
from the Olsens, and when he heard that Lars 
had settled in Odde, he got a place as foreman 
with Olaf Ericksen.”’ 

‘“‘And a fine foreman he has made,” said Pastor 
Francke, decidedly. 

“For there he could see Brita every day,” 
said Catherine. ‘Oh, just think, pastor, his own 
little girl! And he never showed a sign of his 
secret till she was lost. Oh, what he must have 
suffered then !” 

A light broke over the long face of the Odde 
pastor. ‘Ah, now I understand why the Olsens 
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were going to send Brita to Christiania to school. 
That is why, you know, Miss Carr, that the mother 
wanted to sell the costume to help get the money. 
It was necessary to get the child away and to some 
place where she could be educated.” 

Yes, see, see.” Catherine’s heart, already 
warm toward Maria Olsen, now fairly bounded to 
her. But she had her own trouble overshadowing 
her, and now she spoke it. 

“Oh, pastor, what must be done about it? 
You won’t keep Brita back from going with me?” 

Pastor Francke, never given to committing him- 
self suddenly, clasped his long, bony hands to- 
gether and walked up and down the room, Miss 
Carr in a small frenzy at the delay. At last he 
spoke, but no comfort came : — 

“T donot know. One thing I am certain about, 
Brita must be told.” 

“Oh no, no !” cried Catherine, vehemently, “any- 
thing but that. I will leave her, give up all chance 
of doing anything for her—do anything but tell 
her what a father she has in comparison to Lars.”’ 

“Still, he is her father.” 

Catherine was too unhappy for words. Then 
she broke out impulsively: ‘‘Oh, but those dear 
Olsens! And to take her away from Lars to give 
her to him !”’ 
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‘Hans is her father,’ repeated Pastor Francke. 

“Ves, but they have cared for her all these 
years.” 

‘Hans is her father still,” repeated the pastor ; 
‘“‘you must bring her to me.” 

‘‘When?” asked Catherine, hoarsely. 

“T will send for you.” 

Catherine fled as she had come, building up her 
hopes that the good pastor would say that Brita 
had best go to America with her. ‘It will be 
better for the child, more than ever, any sensible 
person would say so,” she kept repeating to herself, 
‘‘and I’m sure Pastor Francke is the most sensi- 
ble man I can think of, except —”’ 

It was so deep in Miss Carr’s heart whom she 
meant to so exalt, it scarcely voiced itself, even in 
the privacy of her own thought. Tressyn was 
watching for her as she came up to the veranda. 
He was pale, and his dark eyes were anxious, 
but the relief showed itself plainly when she 
spoke :— 

“You see I’m back safely and no wild beast has 
eaten me.’’ She was working hard to be gay. 
“And I do beg a thousand pardons for rushing 
off so.” She came up the steps and let him lead 
her off to a corner seat. 

“Yes, you certainly were off as if a wild beast 
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were after you.” He laughed, he was so happy at 
just seeing her. ‘Well, how is the headache?” 

“Did I have a headache?” Catherine put her 
hand up to her brown hair. 

“Did your Well, I should say; you were as 
pale as a ghost all through dinner.” 

“Well, I haven’t it now.” 

“That’s good!’’ he exclaimed in satisfaction. 
Then he fell into a perturbed state. The precious 
time he had counted on was fast slipping away, 
and the walking party would soon be showing 
up. “Miss Carr,’ he began. 

“Oh, Mr. Tressyn!’’ Catherine, knowing the 
signs, said the first thing that came into her head 
to ward off the recurrence of the question he had 
put to her so many times before, and that he de- 
clared he should put until she had given the right 
to some one else to stop it, ‘we all ought to 
decide what we are to give the bride.” 

With all his thoughts on the bride he longed for 
himself, Tressyn regarded her savagely. ‘“‘ Miss 
Carr, I don’t think it’s fair to break me off.” 

“But you ought not to say it,” said Catherine, 
kindly. 

“That’s my look out.” 

“‘No, it’s mine, to keep you from it.” 

‘Heaven knows you’ve done good work along 
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that line,” he cried impatiently ; ““now give a man 
a half a chance.” 

‘Mr. Tressyn,” said Catherine, decidedly, “I’m 
going to talk about Greta’s wedding.” 

‘Oh, hang Greta!” he exploded. 

“You know she was so kind to Brita up at the 
Seter.” 

“© dear!’ he groaned. “If you’d only show 
a tenth of the consideration for me that you do 
for that child.” 

“But Brita needs it, oh, how much!” and a 
sadness settled on the flushed face. 

Tressyn stabbed himself with remorse at the 
sight. ‘Well, what is it about the wedding? 
How can I help?” Anything to bring back the 
happy look. 

“Why, it’s going to be to-morrow, you know,” 
said Catherine, rousing out of her gloom. ‘Well, 
and we’re all going, of course, and Aunt Betty and 
some of the other ladies, and I, knowing how 
much Brita thinks of her, want to give Greta a 
present.” 

“Count me in, too,” said Mr. Tressyn. 

“Oh, how good of you!” exclaimed Catherine. 
“Well, and now we don’t know what to give her. 
There’s no chance to buy anything here.” A little 
wrinkle of perplexity set itself on her pretty brow. 
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“There’s that grebe rug,” suggested Mr. 
Tressyn, “that was bought for a wedding present, 
I’m sure. Mrs. Tisdale’s rug, you know.”” Then 
they both laughed. 

“Poor Mrs. Tisdale,” said Catherine. ‘Well, 
she’s really quite human now.” 

‘‘A little less of the beast, you mean,”’ corrected 
Mr. Tressyn. 

“Well now, do you know, I think she has lots of 
good about her, after all,” said Catherine. 

‘Glad you see it. I don’t,” said Mr. Tressyn, 
slapping his knee with a gloomy hand. Cruel 
fate that made such a topic eat up the last moments 
of this precious afternoon ! 

“And I know Aunt Betty will let us have that 
rug and get Clarice something else,” declared 
Catherine. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if Greta would 
just dote on that rug. Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Tressyn, you are so good.” 

‘Hang grebe rugs as well as Greta!” exclaimed 
Mr. Tressyn, in smothered wrath, as the first of 
the walking party came noisily up. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE WEDDING IN ODDE 


It was Greta’s wedding day, and despite Cath- 
erine’s disquiet concerning the question, ‘‘ Would 
Brita come to America with her?” she must do 
all in her power to make the child’s good friend 
happy on this, the most important day of her life. 

The grebe rug was to be the present. Brita, 
when consulted, had clapped her small hands and 
said breathlessly that Greta had always longed for 
one, and Aunt Betty had smothered her regret at 
giving up niece Clarice’s bridal present, and bil- 
lowed the whole fluffy thing into Catherine’s 
arms. 

“There, take it away,” she said; “‘if you asked 
me for my head, Ca, I should immediately take 
it off and give it to you.” And Catherine had 
departed triumphantly. 

All day the whole village of Odde seemed to 
blossom with festive preparations. It was in the 
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thoroughfare, for a wedding in Norway throws such 
a gleam of brightness into the often sombre life 
of the people, that it and the two or three days 
of celebration to follow are hailed with delight. 
And when the bride is like Greta, a popular girl, 
and the young husband-to-be quite the most de- 
sirable match in the place, why, nothing too much 
can be done to give them ‘‘ Godspeed.” 

And Catherine found herself, next to the bride, 
the centre of all eyes, as with Brita’s hand in hers, 
she followed in the procession to the little church. 

‘Catherine, you aren’t going to walk with them ?” 
Aunt Betty had gasped. 

“‘T surely am,’’ said Catherine, with decision, 
‘since they are good enough to ask me.” 

“‘And I wish they’d ask me,” declared Amelia 
Fox, enviously. ‘“I’d give the world to go. You 
always get the best things, Catherine. There’s 
Heloise crying her eyes out that she can’t go, too.” 

‘‘Oh, she mustn’t cry,”’ cried Catherine, in dis- 
tress, flying off to comfort. 

“There she goes after that other child,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Macpherson. ‘‘Dear me, I don’t 
get anything but dissolving views of her this trip.” 

“Mrs. Macpherson, was she always so bad?” 
asked Amelia, suddenly. 

‘“‘Oh, yes; if any poor creature whined, why, 
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Catherine had to listen. And if a cat broke its 
leg, why, she had to see it tied up. But I did 
think on this journey she’d have a little fun for 
herself.” 

‘‘Oh, she gets fun enough,”’ said Amelia, sagely, 
“cand she’s ever so much prettier since she started.” 

“Prettier?”’? Aunt Betty searched with a puzzled 
look the dark little face; “why, she couldn’t be.” 

“Well, she is,” declared Amelia, positively, “and 
when one girl says that of another, you may 
believe it. Yes, she’s lots and lots prettier than 
ever, to my sorrow.”’ She added the last three 
words to herself. 

Brita, in her own beautiful costume, which 
she smoothed down with one hand, the other 
in Catherine’s, was radiant in a dreamy happiness 
that it went to the heart of Miss Carr to see. 
She was going to America, that beautiful land 
that, Heloise had told her so much about, and 
now next to her own dear Norway in her 
affections, with her beautiful lady, to be gone a 
whole year. And then her beautiful lady was 
coming back to Norway with her. Brita’s thoughts 
didn’t travel any farther than that. 

And now her dear Greta was to be married. 
And Brita bent all her attention to the bride. 

There she was, resplendent in a brilliant scarlet 
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skirt. And oh, wasn’t her white apron beautiful, 
with a half yard Hardanger embroidery on the 
bottom! But the jacket, ah! It was of black 
velvet, worked in beads, and over it Greta had 
pinned all the family jewellery she could get in 
the shape of immense silver pins and brooches. 

And she had tinkling things at her neck and 
dangling from her ears. But the crown! Brita’s 
blue eyes always rested on that after all their 
travels over the rest of the bridal costume. It was 
worn in spots, to be sure, where the gilding was 
gone and the big beaten silver frame showed bare; 
but that was because Greta’s mother had worn it, 
and her grandmother before her. ‘That made it 
all the better, and nothing could be more splendid 
than that crown, with its long streamers of wide 
ribbons falling over the floating hair. 

And there is Ole Jansen, very glad at last that 
Greta is really to marry him, and showing it on 
his quiet face. Isn’t he, so Brita thinks, when she 
can really tear her gaze away from Greta, very 
fine indeed, in that bright waistcoat that Greta 
has wrought for him, and his smart scarlet coat, 
with its big silver buttons? Brita thinks she has 
never seen any man look so splendid. And she 
gives a sigh of satisfaction, for Brita does so love 
pretty things. 
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‘What is it, child?’? Catherine, quite alive to 
what she feels may be her last happy hour with 
Brita, turns to catch the answer. 

“T am so glad,” whispered Brita, pointing to 
the bridegroom. 

“Ves, dear,” replied Catherine, ““‘soamI. Very, 
very glad indeed, for Greta will be happy, I 
think.” 

But Brita had something more on her mind she 
wanted to say. And she wrinkled her brow. 
What was that word? She heard it only the other 
day, and she was sure then that she would never 
forget it, for wasn’t she trying hard to speak like 
her beautiful lady? ‘‘He looks so, so—” 

“You mean he looks so fine,’ said Miss Carr 
to help her out. 

Brita nodded, very much relieved. It wasn’t 
quite the word, but since her beautiful young lady 
supplied it, it would do. And she relapsed into 
solemn content and another survey of the gorgeous 
bride, and the procession proceeded. 

“Come on!”’ shouted Amelia Fox, ‘the fifers 
are coming,” and she bounded off the veranda 
steps. 

“Tm going on the tag end of the line,” an- 
nounced Susan, tumbling after. ‘I don’t care if 
we’re not asked, nobody can stop us, so there!” 
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“Well, I’m not,” declared Amelia. “No. tag 
end for me. I’m going to the church,” and she 
ran nimbly off. 

Susan stood her ground, “T’Il see the procession 
here, and then try my chance at the church, 
too.” 

Half of the party followed her example, the 
remainder scrambling off after Amelia. 

Down the road came the bridal party, the musi- 
cians, with the celebrated Hardanger violins and 
a fife, proudly leading the way for the bride and 
groom, all the relatives and best friends of the pair, 
with Catherine and Brita midway in the line, 
following. 

Amelia and her party tumbled over themselves 
to reach the little church, and were after all 
crowded out, and raced back to any vantage ground 
they could secure to see the procession go by. In 
the race she brought suddenly up against Mrs. 
Tisdale standing on an advantageous hummock. 
Amelia was for backing out, but the location 
seemed to promise a sightly view, and she could 
get away from that lady easily afterward, so she 
hopped up by her side. 

But Amelia could not feel her tongue unoccupied 
even if the only party to exercise it on were a Mrs. 
Tisdale. 
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“ Just see Catherine Carr, she looks like a bride 
herself,” craning her neck for the whole sight. 

“And she’ll be a bride before long,” declared the 
matron, not budging an inch from her good posi- 
tion. She had no reason to love Miss Fox, so she 
brought it out with a positive delight, while the 
sharp eyes above the Roman nose lost none of 
the effect of the words. 

‘What do you mean?” cried Amelia, jauntily, 
though her heart was going pit-a-pat, knowing the 
answer very well. 

“T should think anybody who wasn’t interested 
in the same direction might understand,” said Mrs. 
Tisdale, scornfully. ‘No, no, Miss Fox, you can’t 
get Mr. ‘Tressyn.” 

‘““As if I wanted him,” cried Amelia, in a passion. 
Then slipping off from the hummock, regardless of 
the procession, she shook her small fist at the big 
back. ‘‘Oh, you beast !”? she exploded in smoth- 
ered wrath. “It’s one thing not to be able to have 
what one wants,” she reflected, “but quite another 
for all the old cats to see it. I'll try now, Bs myself, 
to get into that church.” 

And try she did so well that she was crowded 
up near to the very chancel rail, and saw the whole 
thing, and was out to spy the homeward proces- 
sion to this bridal music: — 
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It was after the wedding feast on the following 
day at Greta’s father’s when the pastor’s word 
. came to Catherine, “Bring Brita,” and with her 
heart failing her at each step she wrenched 
Heloise’s little playfellow away. 

“Oh, I’m going, too.” Heloise sprang up, and 
shook her gown free from the paper clippings of 
the dolls the two children were cutting out. 

‘““No, dear,”’ said Catherine. 

““Oh, why not?” In her distress Heloise forgot 
herself. Now her little under lip fell. She was 
nearly eight years old, but she certainly should cry. 

- “Because Pastor Francke said Brita,’”’ answered 
Catherine. 

“But he’d like to see me,” said poor Heloise. 

‘Oh, I most know he’d have said ‘ Bring Heloise,’ 
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if he’d only thought.’ Her lip was trembling 
dreadfully now, and one tear was certainly making 
its presence known. 

“Darling,” Miss Carr’s arms were around her, 
‘you must be brave and bear this. There, that’s 
right,” she cried approvingly, ‘‘that naughty old 
tear has slipped back again.” 

“Ves,” said Heloise, trying to laugh, and winking 
very fast, “he has; but perhaps you’d better go,” 
and she spun around, ‘‘and not let me see you.” 

“T think so, too.” Catherine tried to laugh, as 
she gave her a little approving pat. 

“You are sorry about something,” exclaimed 
Heloise, abruptly, and trying to see the face above 
her. 

““No— that is, I shan’t be so much if you are 
good, Heloise.’’ 

“Then I'll be so good, oh, just as good as can 
be,” Heloise whirled back, ‘“‘just exactly good all 
through,” she added, when left alone. But she 
set her little teeth together very hard, for it was 
quite another thing to say it to herself with dear 
Miss Catherine and Brita gone away. 

Catherine held the small hand tightly clasped in 
hers all the way across the fields to the parsonage. 

“T’m going to your beautiful coun-try,” chat- 
tered Brita, whose small tongue was unusually 
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active, ‘and I’m going with you,” snuggling closer 
t6 Miss Carr’s gown. 

Miss Carr did not reply. How could she, with 
her fear close at her heart? But Brita did not 
notice, and so she said it over and over, delighted 
that she had at last mastered the words. 

The tall young lady was as silent as ever. But 
Brita, now that her tongue was unloosed, ran hap- 
pily on, her blue eyes overflowing with joy. 

And so at last they reached the parsonage door. 
“Oh, please,” Brita begged suddenly, standing on 
tiptoe, to lift an imploring face. 

So Catherine bent her pretty neck, and Brita 
set her red lips on it. “I love you,” she whis- 
pered; ‘‘you’re my own — beautiful lady, and I’m 
going with you,” as the pastor opened the door. 

There, back of him, stood Hans Petersen, and 
still farther beyond were Lars Olsen and his 
wife Maria. 

“T’ve brought you all together, friends,” said 
the pastor of Odde, taking Brita’s hand to lead 
her into the midst of the group in the little parlor, 
the only other person being the pastor’s good wife. 
But Brita clung to Miss Carr, so he left her stand- 
ing by the young lady’s chair. ‘‘ You all desire 
the child’s good, but first I must tell her the 
story.” 
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Hans Petersen clutched his big hands together, his 
brick-red face growing very white. And although 
Lars Olsen groaned, and his good wife it was plain 
to see was in equal misery, no one dared to speak. 
Their pastor had settled it with them, the part he 
was going to take, and his will was supreme. 

“Brita, I want to tell you a little story.” The 
words came out clear and strong, and in their 
own Norwegian tongue. He put out his hand 
to draw her to his knee, but she would not go 
until Catherine said the word, then she obediently 
moved over and let him gather the little fingers 
into his big palm. 

“There was once a little girl, oh, a very little 
girl, Brita, whose father thought he had done 
something very bad. But it was not so bad as he 
believed, because he —”’ 

‘Tell her the whole,”’ broke in Hans, hoarsely, 
“the whole truth, if any of it, she must know.” 

““No, he was not so bad as he thought he was,” 
went on the pastor, serenely, and compelling 
Brita’s wondering eyes that had followed Hans to 
turn back to him, ‘because he restored what he 
took. It was money, Brita, when he was sick, 
because he had a great grief and hardly knew 
what he was doing. And just as soon as he came 
to himself, he brought it back to the man he took 
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it from, who didn’t even know it was gone. That 
was good, Brita; say it after me, child.” 

“That was good,” said Brita, obediently. 

“Oh, my God!” groaned Hans. 

“Well, then, this man, who was so sorry because 
he had done what would have been so bad if he 
hadn’t taken the money back, called himself a 
thief, and he gave his little baby girl, the only 
thing he had left in all the world, because his 
darling wife was dead (that was the great grief 
he had that made him sick), he gave that dear 
little baby girl to a good friend of his.” 

“That was naughty,” said Brita, suddenly, 
without waiting to be told what to say. 

“What, child?” cried the pastor. 

“Tt was naughty to give away his own little 
baby,”’ said Brita, with decision. . 

“Well, you wait and see. He was afraid she 
would grow up and know he was a thief.” 

“But he took the money back,” said Brita, 
stoutly. 

Hans drew a deep breath and passed his big 
hand across his brow in a daze. 
_ “Ves, he took the money back, and of his own 

free will. Always remember that, child. And he 
gave his little baby girl to the very friend from 
whom he took the money.” 
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“TI suppose because he was sorry he took the 
money,” said Brita, who seemed suddenly pos- 
sessed to talk. 

“Ves, and the dear friend had been a dear friend 
ever since they had played together as boys,” 
said the pastor; “‘so the poor man wanted his 
friend to have his little baby girl and bring her 
up to be a good girl and not know her father ever 
had been a thief.” 

‘But he wasn’t,” said Brita; ‘‘he took back the 
money.” 

“Yes, but you must remember, he kept saying, 
‘IT am a thief, I am a thief,’ till he forgot how he 
had taken back the money before it was known 
to be lost. So he bade good-by to the little baby 
girl and left her in the other home.” 

“Poor little baby!” said Brita, her round face 
drooping sorrowfully. 

Maria Olsen’s hard, toil-worn hands grasped 
each other under her shawl, and her throat con- 
tracted, but her face was as immovable as ever. 

“‘And oh, it was such a nice home, Brita! It 
was one of the finest homes in all Norway for a baby 
girl to grow up in,” Pastor Francke cried with 
energy, “‘and the dear friend was such a good man.” 

“But he wasn’t the little baby girl’s father,” 
said Brita, shaking her head. 
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“No, he wasn’t her father. Well, they, the 
good people who had opened their nice home to 
the little baby, moved away pretty soon to a more 
beautiful town.” 

“Was it as pretty as this?” asked Brita, with 
sudden interest. 

“Yes, just as pretty. And after a while the poor 
man, the baby girl’s father, moved there, too. You 
see he couldn’t keep away, for he longed to be 
where he could look on his little girl and see her 
playing with the other children—just to see her 
growing up a good little girl.” 

“And did he see her?’’ Brita clasped his big 
hand with her two small ones, and hung on his 
answer. 

““Oh, yes, every day. And aftera while one day 
the sudden news went around that she was lost.” 

“CQ dear me!’’ Brita hugged his knee tightly 
as she crowded close, and her round cheek paled. 
“And was she lost?” her blue eyes very wide in 
dismay. 

“Well, for a time; and the poor man was almost 
wild with distress, and so was the good man and 
his wife who had given the little baby the nice 
home, and brought her up, and —” 

“And did the poor man find his little girl?” 
Brita broke in eagerly. Then one small hand 
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worked out from his palm, and forgetting he was 
her pastor, she clutched the lapel of his coat, 
“Didwher ? 

“She was found,” said the pastor. ‘And, 
Brita, my dear child, how can I tell you, she is 
standing right close to me.” 

Brita gazed around behind his chair with wide, 
curious eyes. ‘I don’t see any little girl,” she 
said. 

“My dear child,— Brita,— can’t you under- 
stand? Yow are the little girl, and oh, what a 
good father and mother you have had all these 
years!’ He pointed to Lars and his wife, white- 
faced and forlorn in their misery. ‘But, oh, my 
dear child,” he threw his arms around her, then 
beckoned to Hans, ‘“‘here is your own dear father,”’ 
as Hans, more dead than alive, stumbled across 
the room. 

Brita gasped for breath, then pushed her way 
out of the pastor’s arms and up to Hans. “I 
am your little baby girl,” she said, “‘and you are 
not a thief, because you took it back, you know.” 

Hans knelt down on the parsonage rug and laid 
his lips to the edge of the little stuff gown. They 
moved, but he said no word. 

‘““And now I’m going to take care of you,” said 
Brita, standing very big on her tiptoes, ‘so you 
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are not to be sick any more, and I’ve got two 
fathers,” she seemed suddenly to blossom out 
with a motherly instinct to make every one feel 
comfortable, ‘‘and one mother,” she ran over to 
Lars and Maria, then back again, ‘‘and my own 
beautiful lady.” 

This brought the pastor of Odde back to face 
the disagreeable blow he must give. 

“Brita,” he said slowly, waiting until he could 
get the happy blue eyes upon his face, ‘‘when a 
little girl has found a new father who has been 
sick and needs her, she is not, — Brita, — she 
is not to leave him.” 

She did not understand, her hand on her father’s 
neck, as he still knelt there, so the pastor had to 
say it again, adding, “It may be your duty, 
Brita, to give up going to America with Miss 
Carr.” 

“Shall I stay home and let my beautiful lady 
go without me?” asked Brita, when she really’ 
understood. ‘The little room was very still as this 
question dropped into it. 

“What do you think you should do, Brita? 
Answer, child, from your heart.” 

Brita turned her eyes slowly on the tawny head 
beneath her, then her eyes wandered to Miss 
Carr, where they rested long, then they were 
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drawn away, as if after a slow good-by. “I will 
stay with my father,” she said simply. 

Then Hans Petersen sprang to his feet. ‘No, 

no, Brita,’’ he said, shaking his tawny mane away 
~ from his forehead. ‘I’m man enough, girl, not to 
take such a sacrifice. You shall go! You shall 
go!’ he cried feverishly. 

“T shall stay with you, father,” said Brita, 
creeping up to him with a new look in her face. 
O joy! he was so strong and big, “because I can 
keep you from being sick; I can, truly, father.” 

“You'll make me sick if you don’t go,” cried 
Hans. ‘Oh, my child! My baby!” He threw 
his big arms about her and kissed her brow, her 
cheeks, her eyes. “I never thought to hold you 
thus. But you shall go and learn all you can, my 
girl, and then come back to me.” 

“Yes, Brita,” said Pastor Francke, breaking in 
eagerly. Catherine grasped the arms of her chair 
and held her breath. Would this conference in 
a strange tongue ever end, and yield her its 
meaning! “TI think you ought to go; Miss Carr 
will bring you back in a year. Yes, child, your 
father wishes it.” 

“Do you wish it, father?” asked Brita, poking 
her head out from his arms like a small bird from 
its nest, to look at him earnestly. 
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meves child. 1 do; said Hans, 

“Put me down, father,” she begged. She 
scuttled over to Miss Carr. ‘Oh, Iam going with 
you —I am!” she cried in the new, beautiful 
tongue she had learned to love, and she clasped 
her hands joyfully together; “‘and then,” she 
turned to them, and fell back to the speech of her 
country, “my beautiful lady must bring me back 
to Odde to take care of my very own father.” 
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